THIRD PRINTING 

One of the most important 
elements in the life of Soviet 
Russia and one about 
which least is known by the 
outside world is the forced labor of 
millions of people Workers, peas- 
ants, intellectuals, party officals, 
even members of the Secret Police 
have been taken from their vari- 
ous occupations and homes and 
transported to the bleak wastes 
of the north, to forests, to mines, 
to construction projects of all 
kinds, and sometimes with the 
aid of machinery but more often 
with their bare hands they have 
dug the foundations of the Soviet 
economy and have kept it going. 
They have died b" the thousands 
of malnutrition and exhaustion, 
punishment and disease, but the 
supply is endless This book in- 
cludes in its full account of the 
forced labor camps past and pre- 
sent the first hand stones of 
former inmates, men and women 
who have worked in the vast 
frozen mines opened above the 
Arctic Circle, who built rail- 
roads, highways, and canals 
through the tundra, and who have 
"ploughed the steppes” or been 
"rented” to the builders of factor- 
ies , and it tells how this section 
of the great experiment looking 
toward a free humanity came 
about and how it grew into the 
essential structure of Soviet socie- 
ty The book is the record, 
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INTRODUCTION 


It has become fashionable in certain quarters in India to 
speak admiringly of Soviet "economic achievements ” But very 
little is said or known of the human plight behind these 
alleged achievements. The Soviet edifice of coal and iron 
production is built upon the tears and blood of 
millions of forced labourers A Soviet tractor is "congealed” 
slave-labor. 

Soviet communism has become a religion of pistons and pulleys. 
It has no new message Its inspiration has been industrialism 
of the West Communism in Russia was to be a carbon-copy 
of this western model, brought into being dictatonally Lenin 
was unmistakable on this --point He chided those fellow- 
revolutionaries "who indulge m Narcissus-like reflections and 
say it is unbecoming to take lessons from Germin Impe- 
rialism,” and invited hio followers "to study the state capitalism 
of the Germans, to spire no effort to copy it and not to 
shrink from adopting dictatorial msthods to hasten the copying 
of western culture by barbarian Russia ” 

Lenin’s advice is strictly Marxist Marx thought that 
Western capitalism and imperialism were founded on "surplus 
value,” or "expanded reproduction ” Socialism in Russia was 
to be built on the creation of "surplus value” by means of 
"colonial exploitation” of the peasantry and the proletariat 

Forced labor camps are factories where surplus value is 
turned out m abundance But the system itself is a~ growth 
which was not recognised as such in the beginning It came 
into being slowly, by accretions The first contingents to these 
camps were political opponents, "counter-revolutionaries,” reac- 
tionaries, landlords, the older intelligentsia The next and a 
more numerous batch consisted of six million peasants called 
the kulaks and marked for merciless compulsory 1 quidation 
this was followed by several million more families 
called the "kulak-agents ” These were ordinary men and 
women wto merely resisted forced collectivisation of their 
pieces of land To these were added "unstable elements” 
among the proletariat, the maligners, the laggards, etc, Later 
on, in the mid thirties, came in the party comrades themselves 
variously named as deviationists, trolskyites, bukhanmtes, sabo- 
teurs, wreckers, foreign agents, etc 

Eventually, the administration thus found itself in possession 
of a developed system of forced labor. Once perfected, the 
system became independent of its original motivations. Its 
economic and political possibilities were realised and fully 
exploited. Experience gained in mass deportation in the thirties 
was applied before and during the war in the mass removal ol 
"suspicious nationalities,” and of millions of people belonging 
to the countries over-run by the Soviet forces To-day the system 



of forced labor has become an organic part of communist economy 
and polity Its laws have been codified and its inevitability 
and beauty extolled and propagated with great ingenuity 
Present-day communism is inconceivable without forced labour 
camps, whether in Soviet Russia or in other countries where 
commmunism has triumphed or may triumph 

This book makes a careful and documented study of the 
Soviet institution of forced labor It discusses its theory and 
practice, its beginnings, its development, its present day 
status and its future direction There are other studies available 
of this institution, but this was the pioneer one and in my 
opinion remains the foremost one even now The authors are 
well-known and need no introduction Mr David J. Dallin, 
the mam author of this book, is probably the greatest 
scholar of Russian affairs An exile from Russia, he returned 
to Moscow ten days after the 1917 Revolution He was elected a 
member of tfic Moscow Soviet from 1918 to 1921 Arrested and re- 
leased in 1920, he was on the verge of arrest again in 1922 But he 
escaped in time lie has done more than anyone else in lifting 
the veil of darl ness that envelops life in Russia. 

Communism thrives on false slogans and promises Deceptive 
verbiage hides its real face It is time that its reality was exposed 
so that people could make an informed choice But unfortunately 
the people \\ ho arc in the best position to do it are too given 
to generalities to go beyond catch-phrases, or too lazy-minded 
to study the problem in proper perspective, or too busy earning 
cheap reputation of being radicals and progressives to know what 
is at stal e Yet others who may come to regard Soviet Russia 
and communism as manifestations of the worst type of reaction are 
too paralysed bv the communist campaign of vituperation to 
do anything about it The informational programme is being 
badly neglected in India 


Prschi Prakashun deserve our thanks for making a beginning 
and for bringing out an Indian edition of ‘Forced Labor in 
o\ict Russia Mr Dallin was kind enough to arrange 
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S I 0 , an ^ utho ^' but gratitude of his readers who will 
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Preface 


To understand Russia' it is not enough to be able to 
enumerate her rivers and mountain ranges, her nationali- 
ties and races, her leaders ‘and laws, her theories and 
traditions. To tell the story of ancient Rome without 
referring to her slaves would show profound ignorance. 
To tell the story of Germany ’ during the last decade 
without mentioning the fate of the Jews would be out- 
right dishonesty. A picture of Russia today which does 
not include a description of the system of labor camps 
and exile is not a true picture; often it is deliberately 
misleading 

The forced labor system of Soviet Russia is not the 
invention of a diabolic mmd, neither is it a temporary 
anomaly nor a tumor on the body easily removed. The 
system is an organic element,' a normal component, of 
the social structure. To understand this phenomenon 
is an imperative for every intelligent man. This book 
seeks to present the natural history of forced labor m 
Soviet Russia the first feeble experiments, the successes 
and failures, the gradual development of the widely 
ramified system; the early ideas, and the mutations m 
ideology from humanitarianism to mercilessness. 

At first every ugly incident of the past appears strik- 
ing to the point of being unbelievable; so it has been 
with the medieval Inquisition, the head-hunt, and the 
ovens of Maidanek. Only when considered m their 
evolution, from the small beginnings to the massive 
culmination, do these phenomena assume perspective 
and find their proper place m the sequence of historical 
formations. 

IN the face of a resurgence of slavery in Stalin’s Russia 
the world remains ignorant ‘'or skeptical; and usually 
silent. It knows of purges and mock trials, mass perse- 
cutions and executions, but it has not as yet realized 
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the extent and significance of the use of forced labor 
in the Soviet Union It is high' time to become aware 
of the new social system which has arisen m the east 
during the last seventeen years — a social system with 
novel and surprising features, and which is as far re- 
moved from capitalist society as it is from the Socialist 
pattern professed by the early builders of Soviet Russia 
What has emerged is a hierarchical society of several 
distinct classes and a multitude of intermediate castes 
The entire structure, however, rests on a new foundation 
the huge class of forced laborers, a segment of mankind 
degraded to the level of beasts of burden. It is this 
class which constitutes the lower level of the social 
structure Like a taproot, it conveys sap to the higher 
layers of the edifice Its individual cells perish with 
terrible speed, and much of the government’s energy 
goes into filling the gaps with a continuous supply of 
fresh human material 


This new type of society is the natural product of 
its basic elements, no other outcome was possible. A 
chemical synthesis of coal, hydrogen, sulphur, and 
chlorine produces the poisonous mustard gas, which 
bears no resemblance to any of its elements A* 
historical synthesis of unlimited state power, a 
universal state economy, and militant proselytism 
has produced the new type of Soviet society. The 

ln rn i pr ? cc , ss 1S governed by laws of natural science, 
the latter by laws of sociology. 


There are people who believe that the Soviet state, 

h,m ‘fe VmSt ? e ind,vldual Political rights, assures 

eTe„tfe^° mIC de “° CraCy " and secuM ty» and 'to that 
extent represents a progressive” form of social orgamza- 

concent oT‘‘ ? UCh miS j hlef bas been wrought with this 

S t l n0 T dem0Cra f' True ’ unemployment 

But SO did m f Rus , sia ’ and ever y citizen has a job. 

’SsssSrs? is 

non? S T ft!? °c forced labor Progress, what is reac- 
^hat is Slavery ^ let 15 “^onomic democracy” 
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The successful extension of the Soviet sphere of in- 
fluence to include other nations of Europe and Asia 
marks the transplantation Of this new set of social 
relationships into> these countries. As soon as a nation 
is brought into political dependence on Moscow, the 
giant from the east moves .the complex pattern of its 
own society across the border to serve as a model for 
the remolding of its new satellite. 

Forced'labor as a major economic institution developed 
m Russia as a combination of two elements — concentra- 
tion camps and compulsory labor. Throughout the ages, 
m a multitude of countries, both elements have existed 
independently of one another. When combined and 
increased m .extent, 'however, they invariably produce 
the phenomenon which has how, matured in the Soviet 
Union. We can observe the two elements arising, 
merging, and growing m all the nations which have fal- 
len into one of the Soviet spheres of influence. Here 
concentration camps are being expanded to make room 
for all ‘‘socially dangerous” groups of the population, 
and compulsory labor is> being introduced in each and 
jevery one of these countries. Unless the process is 
checked, it cannot be long 'before, in these countries 
too, the synchronized and synthesized elements will 
grow into a monolithic system of slave labor on a grand 
scale- 1 

ONE of the mam reasons why the, “iron curtain” is 
essential to the Soviet state, is the existence of the 
forced labor system. To demand the removal of the 
“curtain” is to indulge m wishful thinking. It would 
be easier for a camel to get through a needle’s eye than 
for Stalin’s government to, tear down the curtain- 
Soviet Russia cannot afford to open the gates ,by 
abolishing control over foreign correspondents and 
permitting them to mix with the population, travel, 
observe, and report freely. 

Nor is the average citizen within Russia well inform- 
ed about the labor camps and the system of exile- 
Evety individual in the Soviet Union lives within a 
series of curtains. Only mmor items pertaining to 
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his own life are known to him— scattered details which 
never permit of generalization and the drawing of me4h 
mgful conclusions. A recent arrival from Russia m 
this country asked us to tell him “what is gomg onm 
Russia — for we don’t know anything How could he 't 
His newspapers and radio are masterpieces of political 

The Soviet press has never so much as mentioned the 
process of compulsory “migration of millions of men 
to the east and north, although every citizen of Russia 
has friends or relatives who have been a part of it* 
The authorities cannot afford to publish population 
statistics giving detailed data for the various regions of 
the country* they would permit drawing significant 
conclusions Over-all numbers of workers, rarely as they 
are published, are never subdivided into free and unfrde 
labor Enthusiastic reports from new industrial areas, 
where new construction is in progress, never explain 
what kind of human labor is being used Russia is the 
only nation where mortality rates , are a well-guarded 
state secret If mortality rates by districts were 
divulged and elaborated upon, one of the most opaque 
of the curtains would be lifted. Nor are total figures 
or reports of individual acts of suicide ever released in 
Soviet Russia 

The press monopoly — this system of a myriad internal 
curtains — is necessary precisely because these and many 
other developments simply cannot be revealed Thd 
heavy taxes are never dismissed in the press, nor is the 
lex el of wages and salaries ever indicated. The fixing 
of prices is another secret Reports concerning ffee 
markets, both legal and illegal, are taboo The* rationing 
and distribution of available food and other goods may 
not be discussed publicly “Human interest” stories 
are viewed with suspicion and, therefore, banned ‘ Rail- 
road wrecks, thefts and burglaries, and homeless child- 
ren do not exist, to judge from the papers of the perfect 
democracy The press is considered as fulfilling mainly 
the function of defense attorney, arguing on behalf of 
the goxernment An attorney does not mention"#/! 
the facts, but only those favorable to his client, Tie is 
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not bound to tell the whole truth, nor even, always, 
the partial truth; he dmits whatever he considers con- 
venient to omit. Only if he is* contradicted will the 
real state of affairs be : revealed. In the Soviet Union 
the press is never contradicted. 

Where every citizen is surrounded by curtains, the 
foreign correspondent is at a loss- He is reduced to 
reporting parades, industrial plans, a fictitious constitu- 
tion; he must collect stories dbout Stalm and count the 
hairs of' his moustache. The great issues of present- 
day Russia — the' forced labor system’ ^rnong them— are 
beyond his horizon. ’ 1 Let us not expect him to pierce 
the iron curtain with his fountain pen ! 1 1 

, < f 

IT should be the duty of educational institutions and 
serious scientific studies to. tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth about Soviet Russia 
But sometimes a political bias prevails, which prevents 
criticism , of Soviet policy and makes impossible objective 
study and presentation of basic issues, such as that of 
forced labor. The latter is rarely mentioned, despite 
the fact that knowledge of it is essential to an under- 
standing of Russia’s political and economic system. No 
wonder, that so many ’Americans must struggle with 
apparently insoluble enigmas of Russian policy. As a 
matter of fact, Russian policy is no more mysterious or 
puzzling than any other, and the surprises and sen- 
sations occasioned by revelations' concerning Russian 
affairs are but the products of * vast misinformation and 
amazing ignorance. 

One example of the apologist attitude toward Russia 
is found m a recent book by former Vice-President 
Henry A. Wallace, entitled Soviet Asia Mission, which 
contains a report on a trip which he made to the Far 
East m the summer of 1944. Traveling by air, Mr. 
Wallace visited -Magadan, the newly erected capital of 
the Far Eastern -prison camps, Seimchan, -one of the 
centers of the widespread punitive gold-mining camps 
of eastern Siberia, and Berelyakh. He should 
have been aware of the fact that every yard of the 
ground of these cities and towns was drenched with the 
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blood of Russian “common men”, and that the 
“corrective labor camps” located m this, one of the 
coldest regions of the globe, are the most cruel and 
murderous institutions of our inhuman world Yet Mr 
Wallace did not even mention these camps and their 
inmates. To him the development of the region is a 
magnificent industrial achievement He tells the story 
of the gold-mining operations there but does not hint 
at the price m human lives and suffermg i that the 
achievement cost He poses for a photograph with 
Ivan Nikishov, chief of NKVD and actual dictator of 
the Far Eastern slave empire, but he speaks of him only 
as an “industrial boss ” And as a climax of bewilderment 
or misinformation, he delivers a public address in 
Irkutsk and tells his listeners that “men bom in wide, 
free spaces will not brook injustice and tyranny. They 
will not even temporarily live in slavery ” 

Actually they do live m slavery They have been 
torn out of life and society, deprived of everything 
including hope, and nothing is left to them but their 
chains . 

Nothing but their chains ! Exactly a cfentury ago Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels appealed to the workers 
of the world to unite — “you have nothing to lose but 
your chains " It is under this slogan that'the great Soviet 
experiment has been carried out It is under this slogan 
that “wage slavery” has been replaced with a degree' of 
coercion of labor never heretofore attained After 
three decades a new class has emerged, a class degraded 
and condemned to new slavery, a class of workers who 
ha\ c certainly nothing to lose but their chains. 

THE organization of the book, the sequence of its 
chapters, and the distribution of material are always a 
problem m the preparation of an historico-pohtical 
work, it was not absent in connection with the 
preparation of this volume The division of the book 
into “Present” (Part I) and “Past” (Part II) is, of course, 
somewhat artificial, many references to history were 
necessarily incorporated into the first part of the book, 
"bile the second brings the narrative up to the present 
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time. It seemed, however, sensible to concentrate, in 
the first part of the book, the most important data 
relating to the situation in the ’forties and to supple- 
ment them with accounts and descriptions of the most 
important forced labor camps. 

In preparing this book we were able to draw on a 
number of first-hand reports concerning the Soviet 
punitive institutions, written by men and women who 
have had a record of sad personal experience. For 
-obvious reasons some of them must, at least for the 
time being, appear under assumed names. Chapter I, 
which is a narrative of life in the prison camps, was 
written by Ernst Tallgren, who is of Estonian origin 
and who was, before the war, a professor at an eastern 
European university. Boris Sapir, a former prisoner 
of the Solovki camps on the White Sea, has written of 
his experiences in Chapter VIII. Mrs Anna Falk, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sergei Malakhov, and Dr. E. Felix 
prepared the shorter reports which have been incorpo- 
rated in Chapters II and III. Boris I. Nicolaevsky is the ' 
author of Chapter VI, dealing with the labor camps 
of the Far East; the rest of the book was written by 
David J. Dallm 

Thanks are due to F. K. Lawrence for editing; to 
Lieutenant Sylvester Mora for permission to reproduce 
his map of the labor camps; to Alexander Dallm for 
research work as well as for the translation of docu- 
ments used m this book, and to Jean Zallmger for the 
redrawing of maps. 




PART I 
IN OUR TIME 




I 


The Corrective Labor Camps 1 


A corrective labor camp m the Soviet Union is the 
latest variety of a concentration camp, adapted to suit 
the current needs and policies of the government It is 
a large enclosure, varying m size, surrounded by barbed- 
wire fences, with high towers for the guards at each 
corner. From the towers one can overlook the multitude 
of flat buildings, among which a few better houses 
serve as offices and homes for the administration, and 
the rest — an agglomeration of rudimentary huts and 
barracks — house the hundreds, thousands, and some- 
times hundreds of thousands of prisoners. 

A multitude of smaller camps are spread all over the 
country, while the larger camps, integrated into huge 
clusters, are located mainly m the eastern and northern 
regions of Russia Some of them cover an area of hun- 
dreds of square miles 

Each camp is assigned its economic task. In the Komi 
Republic, for instance, the Sevzheldor Camp is m charge 
of the construction and maintenance of the railway 
line linking Kotlas with Vorkuta. The near-by Ustvym 
Camp fells timber, cuts planks, and makes sleepers for 
railroad cars. The Ukhtizhm Camp has the 30b of lum- 
bering and of operating mines and oil fields as well. At 
Vorkuta the principal task is coal mining. In the Koly- 
ma area gold mining is the major job. The part played 
by forced labor camps m the construction of great 
canals and highways is well known. Other groups of 
camps carry on extensive industrial enterprises, such 
as the manufacture of shoes for the Soviet Army. One 

1 This chapter was written by Professor Ernst Tallgren, a prisoner m the 
Soviet labor camps in 1940-42 
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camp m the Krasnodar region is noted for its large- 
scale manufacture of canned meat Certain camps act 
as construction crews of large industrial establishments 
They put up the buildings, then move on to put up 
more somewhere else 

NUMBER AND CLASSIFICATION OF PRISONERS 

There are three distinct groups of prisoners in the 
labor camps (1) professional criminals, (2) bytoviks , 2 
(3) political offenders 

Professional criminals thieves, burglars, murderers, 
etc A decided minority, they form the only organized 
group within the camps Because of their solidarity 
they usually get along better m the labor camps than 
other prisoners They are better fed and better 
clothed. They influence camp life much more than 
their number would seem to justify. Most of them 
continue to practice their criminal trades, stealing 
anything they can get their hands on, especially food 
Frequently they organize assaults on their fellow 
prisoners During the winter of 1941-42, m some of 
the camps in the north, I saw the criminals openly 
snatch bread from the other prisoners as the rations 
were being distributed Their victims had no defense 
but to try to gulp down their food as fast as possible 
1 The only safe place to keep your bread is in your 
stomach, they would say In spite of this wisdom, 
bread would often be seized while a prisoner was eating 
n This strugglebetween hungry people for a 500 gram 
f 1 lb) loaf of bread might have been a scene out of 
Dante The camp authorities, though claimmg a desire 
to suppress criminality, shut their eyes to most of these 
practices, and are sometimes m silent accord with the 
criminals 

hulox tks mostly officials in public institutions found 
gin t\ of abuses. As all life in the Soviet Union is 
state controlled, even the man who sells lemonade at 

lie mod,. o r ° nC Can comc to *his uor d m translation is “offenders against 
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-a soft-drink stand is a state official. These state employ- 
ees are badly underpaid, and in order to support them- 
selves and their families they often resort to various 
kinds of speculation. Among this group are also sexual 
offenders, people engaged in illegal business, and similar 
cases. 

The bytoviks are often given posts in the administra- 
tion of the camp or in the “cultural and educational 
department.” They are proud of their distinct character 
and position of preference over the “enemies of the 
people, ’’ or political offenders. 

The category of political offenders consists of several 
sub-groups: 

I Peasants suspected of individualistic tendencies 
and thus undesirable on the collective farms. The 
most numerous among these are the Ukrainian farmers; 
the Russian farmers come next, and then follow a host 
of dissenting farmers from among the national minori- 
ties: Kazakhs, Uzbeks, Kirghiz, Mordovians, Caucasians, 
and so on. They are usually without political convic- 
tions except for a wholehearted hatred of the Soviet 
system. As they are used to heavy physical labor, they 
constitute the bulk of the work brigades. 

2. Persons who have been abroad, or have members 
of their families abroad, with whom they communicate. 
Here the percentage of Jews is disproportionately high, 
as almost every Jewish family m Russia had relatives 
living m Poland or Rumania. This group also includes 
foreign Communists. Germans, Austrians, Hungarians, 
etc., who fled the persecution of their own governments 
Nearly all of them were arrested in 1937, when Yezhov 
was Commissar of the Interior, under a charge of 
espionage. Today these prisoners are referred to m the 
camps as “men of the 1937 class.” Like the peasants, 
the majority of them are sentenced not by a court but 
simply by some agency of the secret police. 

3. Former inhabitants of the borderlands These 
are primarily Russian Poles who lived along the western 
frontier of the Soviet Union, and Chinese and Koreans 
who lived along the eastern border. Many of them 
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were deported into the interior before 1937, and 
during the mass arrests that year were sent from their 
new homes straight to labor camps. 

4 People condemned for their religious beliefs: 
Catholics, Baptists, members of the Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church, and others They are distinguished by their 
high moral standards and the firm strength of their 
convictions. Against the background of demoralization 
and mutual enmity prevalent in the camps, these people 
shine like beacons m the dark 

5 Middle or high state officials sentenced for various 
political offenses Many belong to the Communist party* 
A large number are civil engineers and technicians 
convicted chiefly on suspicion of sabotage This group 
is slightly better off than the rest of the political 
prisoners, they usually manage to get administrative 
posts which ensure easier living conditions 

G People condemned for specific Soviet wartime 
crimes* collaboration with the enemy under the occupa- 
tion, prisoners of war, men and women dragged to 
Germany and found guilty of voluntary ties with the 
enemy, and nationals of countries occupied at the end 
of the war 


MATERIAL CONDITIONS 


IKorl Every prisoner is required to work What he 
abihty Cn ° S ° n ^ 1S qua ^ lcatl0ns as well as his physical 

i Ti hC f P i r u° ne /ow e c J asslfied as follows. (1) fit for any 
CD d fn°r f l i? for labordemanding moderate effort, 
( ,P ^ h ° T (4) mvalld ’ first class, (5) xnval- 

nrV 3C ° « j aSS TI ? ey are assi gned accordingly to any 
vork, moderate work, or light work. In practice, the 
camp authorities pay little attention to the distinc- 

as°aninv ahd he flrSt t t reC classificat i°ns To be listed 
‘ “ ' mcans to be P ut a starvation diet which 

c« i° Sl ° W ^ 3th There are instan ' 

’ , v,herc the transfer of a prisoner to the 
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class of invalids has the opposite effect. This is true 
m the case of intellectuals, qualified for office work 
rather than physical labor. When listed as invalids, 
they are often assigned to administrative work and 
thus manage to survive. 

The prisoners are organized in brigades of 20 to 30 
men. Each brigade has its leader named from among 
the prisoners During work the brigade is supervised by 
a foreman (‘‘team surveyor"), also a prisoner. At the end 
of the day the team surveyor records the amount of 
work done by his brigade. The “brigade leader” and 
the team surveyor together fill out work certificates 
for each prisoner. These go to “norm determiners," 
who figure out, according to a system of percentages, 
how much each prisoner has produced as compared 
with the daily norm prescribed for him. The certificates 
then go to the food-supply department and serve as 
the basis for determining what rations each will 
receive the next day. 

The minimum norms are continually being raised, 
compelling the prisoner to strain more and more to 
attain his 100 per cent norm. The desire for more 
food drives some men to complete exhaustion, since 
the nourishment from the larger ration does not supply 
the extra energy they expend to get it. 

To get the prisoners out to work is the job of the 
foreman. He is usually a man of marked brutality 
and ruthlessness. About half an hour before the time 
to set out (5 or 6 A.M.) the foreman appears m the 
barracks and starts to drive the prisoners to the gates, 
Polling them off their bunks if necessary. Naturally 
this does not occur without blows. Prisoners who 
have been long in the camps say that trained dogs 
have sometimes been used for this purpose. 

Ip spite tin 5 ? some prisoners succeed in evading 
’ They are called “refusers” and are punished. 
A refuser ’ receives “punitive” food consisting of a 

K 6 Tk n m SOU ? in the m °rnmg and 260 grams ( about 
•o lb. ) of bread m the evening. Moreover, he is usually 
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put m an “isolator” (solitary confinement cell) If a 
prisoner has several refusals against him, his case is 
referred to a court, and the usual sentence is death. 
The execution of the sentence is made known to all 
the prisoners Falling below 30 per cent of the average 
work norm is often also treated as a refusal, and punished 
by the same measures 

Nevertheless there are many “refusers,” especially 
m winter The most frequent type is a totally exhausted 
man who has become indifferent to everything He 
has but one wish to lie quietly on his bunk, in a pass- 
ably warm corner, so as to feel as little as possible the 
gradual ebbing of energy and life. In camp jargon this 
is called “dying away". 

Another type is the cunning fellow who calculates 
that if he stays all day within the camp zone and 
manages to escape the isolator, he may be lucky enough 
to steal something, or by services to the cook, the 
barber, or the head of the supply department, obtain 
some food Such a trickster is often better fed than the 
worker who achieves more than the 100 per cent norm 
The third type is less numerous but more interest- 
ing those who refuse to work on principle They are 
usually mystics, and they believe that Russia has been 
conquered by Satan, that Satan directly controls every- 
thing in the country They are haunted by the thought 
of the antichrist To work in any Soviet institution 
is, to them working for Satan Their lot in the camps 
is very hard They are victims of violence and mockery 
from both the camp authorities and their fellow 
prisoners Their usual end is a death sentence 

n theory work is paid for m money Formerly this 
v as ot some consequence, and there were prisoners who 

the W Cd a l ltde B x t n ° W the 15 so small that 
the best workers get for a month’s work little more 

° f \' 2 kg n (2 2 ' 441bs ) of bread on 
, .“fP s black market Prisoners who belong to 

L tuchmcal staff of the camp receive better salaries 

nroi'cndo- J h „ C pt 'f? nei J ln "zones” A zone is an 
ndo " cd on all sides by a fence of wood planks 
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and barbed wire, and guarded from watchtowers 
Within the zone are the camp offices, kitchens, baths, 
hospital, and prisoners’ barracks The living quarters 
of the free members of the staff, some of the stores, 
the bakeries, workshops, stables, cattle sheds, tool 
sheds, etc , are usually outside the zone 
Within the zone the prisoners have liberty of move- 
ment, they are not, however, allowed to go outside. 
A few whose work requires it receive individual passes. 
Otherwise, the prisoners leave the zone only m work 
brigades and with a military guard. 

The military guard of the camp is on hand to watch 
the prisoners at all times Its members are wholly 
independent of the camp authorities, and there is often 
conflict between the two. The authorities may want 
to disperse the brigades over a wider territory, whereas 
the guard objects that it would make its task too diffi- 
cult. Or the guard may refuse to allow the sawing 
and chopping of wood for fuel within the zone because 
the saws and axes are potential weapons In these 
matters the military guard overrules all others 

Food . The food given to the prisoners is far from 
uniform There have been times when the rations 
were so appalling that hundreds died of starvation. 
In 1938-39 a change for the better occurred m most of 
the camps. In 1940 the situation became worse again, 
and after the outbreak of the Soviet-German War in 
1941 famine became the normal condition m many 
camps The prisoners would dig out rotting cabbage 
from rubbish heaps, and roast rats This naturally 
resulted m increased mortality. 

The general food policy m the camps is to keep the 
men m a state of semistarvation, and by holding out 
hopes of slightly better food give them an incentive 
for doing more work Thus for an additional roll and 
a piece of fish after the day’s work the prisoners strain 
to the last limit of their strength Generally speaking, 
the food is somewhat better m the camps of the north, 
worse in those of the Temperate Zone. The better 
food supplies, I have been told, go to the camps beyond 
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the Arctic Circle, where the prisoners receive additional 
polar rations Food is also better m the camps engaged 
in industry and mining, it is worse m the lumber 
camps 

All camps ration out food according to a 
“cauldron” system Based on the principle that 
quantity and quality of food must correspond to the 
efficiency of labor, this “cauldron system” varies, 
however, considerably from camp to camp Here, for 
instance, is the ration allotment in one of the camps 
m the north of European Russia during the winter 
of 1941-42 

1st cauldron (for those who failed to achieve the full 
norm, the day laborers within the zone, and invalids, 
second class) thin soup twice a day and 400 grams 
(about 14 oz ) of bread 

2nd cauldron (the full-norm and office workers) thm 
soup twice a day, 700 grams (about 1 54 lb ) of bread, 
and buckwheat in the evening 

3d cauldron ( for those achieving 15 or 25 per cent 
above the norm) soup twice a day, 900 grams (2 lbs ) 
of bread, buckwheat and a small piece of meat or fish 
in the evening 

4th cauldron (the governing staff) 750 grams (about 
1 65 lb ) of bread, and a meal twice a day containing 
some meat or fats 


5th cauldron ( sick food) a meal three times a day, 
cor| tained fats ( usually vegetable fat ), and 
7 u grams (about 1 5 lb ) of bread The quantity was 
quite insufficient and the quality mostly not appropriate 


Prisoners achieving more than 25 per cent above the 
norm were allowed to buy an extra 200 to 300 grams of 
bread, and the very few who attained 100 per cent 
above the norm 50 grams of bacon besides 
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The prisoners are fed between 4 and 5 A. M. before 
leaving for work, and after their return between 5 and 
7 P.M. Occasionally the full-norm workers are brought 
half a liter of thin, fatless soup at midday. But as a 
rule the prisoners receive no food during their 12 hours 
of work. 

On this diet they soon become exhausted,, particularly 
on the march back to the zone after a day’s work. 
Some are so fatigued they can scarcely move and they 
advance painfully, driven by the shouts of the guards. 
Only when exhaustion becomes widespread and serious- 
ly curtails the camp’s output, and mortality reaches 
alarming proportions, is anything done about this. A 
commission is appointed to examine the prisoners’ 
living and working conditions. The slogan “regenerate 
the people” is adopted, and the food improves for a 
time. This took place in some camps during the winter 
of 1940-41, and on a wider scale m the winter of 
1941-42. 

In general, however, the prisoners are convinced 
they can survive only if they are lucky enough to be 
employed within the zone itself. Here it is possible 
to form “connections” with the cook, or various offi- 
cials. This so-called blat, or personal “pull” enables 
them to obtain extra food. Moreover, it is easier to 
endure hunger indoors at a soft job than at hard labor. 
A serious organic disease entitling the sufferer to be 
classified as an invalid is a blessing that often saves his 
life. 

Clothes and shoes. Shoes and gloves are a great problem. 
Leather shoes are almost nonexistent, those that are 
available are of extremely poor quality and made of 
pigskin, which is highly permeable to water and soon 
wears out. The supply of valenki (shoes made of sheep- 
skin, cowhide, and horsehide combined) is likewise 
inadequate. The prisoners are given instead rubber 
boots which are heavy, hurt the feet, are insufferably 
hot in summer, and hold no warmth in winter. Cases 
of frozen feet and consequent amputation of the toes 
are, therefore, frequent. 
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Clothing is old and much worn Each* prisoner has 
a longsleeved waistcoat lined with wadding, which is 
worn over a summer blouse, and a jerkin also lined 
with wadding In winter he receives, m addition, wad- 
ded trousers After a few weeks of use all this cloth- 
ing becomes a heap of worn and torn rags > ' J 

Living Quarter s Within the zone the prisoners live 
m wooden barracks or tents They sleep on double- 
decker bunks, usually with no other bed covering than 
their clothes Only for the most efficient workers, as 
well as for the governing staff, the barracks are fitted 
out a little better Here the cracks in the walls are 
stuffed with wadding, and instead of bunks^ there are 
sleeping partitions (also double-decker) "resembling 
those in a third-class railroad car Good workers may 
also have straw mattresses and blankets Sometimes 
they even have bed linen 

The most acute problem is heating Each barrack 
has iron stoves, but these heat a radius of only five to 
six yards, leaving the rest of the building cold In the 
north this is especially painful It is made worse by 
the constant fuel shortage Even m camps situated in 
the taiga, surrounded by forests abounding in fuel, ' the 
men in the barracks shiver from cold — a characteristic 
Soviet paradox 

Such a paradox is brought about chiefly because the 
camps must carry out a production plan All efforts 
arc bent to that end, and the fuel supply for the camps 
is neglected Furthermore, the military guard refuses 
the extra escort necessary to send a few men into the 
woods to cut firewood Thus every log that comes 
within the zone is literally fought over by men from 
the different barracks. 

Sanitary conditions and medical facilities These 'com'e 
under a special department whose head is nearly al- 
v axs a free man The doctors, medical assistants, and 
sanitary workers are all answerable to him There is 
ccrtamlv a desire to maintain satisfactory sanitary con- 
ditions in the camps, but the appalling state of the 
barracks makes this impossible I myself know that m 
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the -camps in' the north there was no soap for either 

bathing or laundry - 

.The doctors are 'mostly prisoners. They are in 
charge of the dispensary and the hospital A doctor’s 
powers are rather far reaching, as he can grant a. dispen- 
sation Trom work. On the whole the doctors use their 
powers >to make camp life easier for the prisoners But 
their opportunities are limited. For one thing, they 
are under the constant , control of camp authorities. 
And for another, they have almost no medical supplies. 

Much disease is caused simply by the climatic condi- 
tions' of various camps. . Vitamin deficiency m the 
north brings on scurvy and pellagra. Natural resist- 
ance to illness' among the -prisoners is low In the 
winter of 1941-42 pneumonia was fatal in 90 per cent 
of the cases Undernourishment produces swelling of 
the feet and face* and, muts final and lethal stage, swel- 
ling of the abdomen. The women m the camps show 
greater endurance than the men, mortality among them 
in periods of little food is not so great as among men 

To prevent the illnesses caused by vitamin deficiency, 
the doctors often prescribe an antiscurvy ration of 
sauerkraut. A drinkmade from fir needles is supposed 
to have a high vitamin C potency.and is accessible to 
all prisoners The doctors claim that the vitamin defi- 
ciency could be remedied if enough berries were gather- 
ed >and stored m the camps. Berries are ( plentiful m 
all the forests of the north. Here again, however, the 
camp authorities are unwilling to spare prisoners from 
their regular jobs for this work This only means, of 
course, increased losses m production during the winter 
because of lack of vitamins. . - 

KVCH AND MVD - 


Cultural and Educational Department (KVCh). A Com- 
munist party i member usually 'ruhs this department 
with the help of a staff that includes both free men 
and prisoners. The KVCh has a library and a reading 
room,' it lends newspapers to the barracks, organizes 
amateur shows, moving pictures, concerts, etc It is sup- 
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posed, further, to perform the more subtle task of look- 
ing after the atmosphere of the camp, censoring the 
prisoners’ correspondence, receiving their requests to 
be submitted to higher authorities, and similar matters 
The library usually contains a few score of books 
Prisoners engaged m “general labor” are, for the most 
part, too exhausted to think of anything but food and 
sleep To them the books mean nothing But those 
employed in the camp offices and the invalids have 
more leisure to use the library Besides, there are 
certain advantages to be gained from active participa- 
tion in the KVCh, such as temporary release from work 
and food “connections ” 

The closest assistants of the KVCh director are the 
KVCh inspector and the educator These posts are 
occupied by free citizens, often young people 18 to 20 
They get up talks as well as entertainment, which are 
intended to inspire the workers to more intensive work. 
All the educators I met m all the camps were half 
literate 

Bands are also used as a part of this endeavor to make 
the prisoners more enthusiastic about their work. 
These musical treats occur at rather incongruous hours 
Imagine for a moment that it is five o’clock m the mor- 
ning of a gray, rainy, autumn day, the foremen are 
driving out the hungry men, drenched and angry, cloth- 
ed in rags and torn boots, many of them hardly able 
to move their feet from exhaustion, and there on the 
platform near the gates a band is playing a lively march 
tunc 

The MVD Plenipotentiary Every camp has its repre- 
sentative of the MVD 3 who is always a particularly 
trusted party member It is his duty to guard the in- 
terests of the Soviet regime, to be its eyes and ears pie 
is c\ cry where, controls everything, and is feared by 


Jt" NKVn T C the new Corn,. 

Cc—m umt of State 1 9-1 I >t> task* were split with the 

hut diwded in tn.c In r? a< * cr thc out ° real - of war 

1 intrKi— '1VD and Won r^’ ^ na h the two Commissariat* were renamed 
e |.5m« under MVD TW •■mpl.c.ty the function* ol both 

-MVD an j NKTO~ Jrc mcdSmS ^ b °' fi deS ' gna - 
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everybody. Among other things, he is supposed to be 
constantly on the lookout for any abuse, any mani- 
festation of incompetence or ill will m either camp 
authorities or prisoners. \Vhen he detects such offens- 
es, he is the examining magistrate. 

In order to fulfil his duties adequately he keeps a 
network of agents planted among the prisoners. Their 
reports frequently result in trials for antigovernmental 
activities or sabotage. These trials, especially during 
the war with Germany, have usually ended m a death 
sentence. 

Prisoners convicted of serious political offenses are 
more closely watched than the others. Knowing this, 
they live in continual fear lest they say anything which 
may be interpreted as an indication of antigovernment 
feeling. 


RELATIONS AMONG THE PRISONERS 

The relations of the prisoners to each other are a sad 
commentary on mankind. There is neither solidarity 
nor comradeship among them A prisoner can sooner 
count on the aid and sympathy of the administrative 
authorities than of his fellows 
This lack of sympathy is symptomatic of a state 
of mind prevailing throughout Russia today. Like all 
manifestations of a collective psychology it is difficult 
to analyze. There can be no doubt, however, that it 
has its roots m the government’s pohcy of suppressing 
all collective action or thought outside the officially 
defined framework The MVD’s treatment of the 
prisoners carries this to an extreme. If husband and 
wife are both sentenced to forced labor, they are never 
sent to the same camp, or to the same region, where 
they might have some chance of meeting accidentally 
This rule applies equally to parents and grown-up child- 
ren, friends, and men sentenced for the same offense. 
There is also a tendency to separate prisoners who have 
been working together for some time. Hence a practice 
of continual transference from brigade to brigade and 
from camp to camp. 
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Soviet Russia is a country covered from end to end 
with a monstrous network of agents and informers In 
the time of the tsars informing was regarded by all 
Russians as contemptible Even the supporters of the 
regime would not shake hands with one of the tsar’s 
informers But today the youth of Russia is being 
brought up to reverence the agent and informer In all 
kinds of quarrels people theaten to report each other 
to the MVD Ther~ are men m the camps who have 
been betrayed by their own children, relatives, friends, 
by people to whom they have been kind It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the basic attitude of people 
toward each other — m the country as a whole, and m 
the camps m particular — is one of distrust 
W lthm the camps this distrust turns into enmity 
There is mutual hostility — hostility of each against each 
Of course, there are exceptions There are people full 
of kindness and sympathy toward their fellow sufferers 
They remain, however, only exceptions, and they can- 
not alter the general tenor of personal relations in the 
camps 


Russia has always been a country of expert cursing, 
but the terms of abuse now used in the camps surpass 
anything heretofore known This brutality of speech 
and manner is directed even against the weak and the 
sick Blows inflicted for no reason are far more frequent 
than a helping hand When a strong man sees someone 
m obvious ill health, he will ask him “When are you 
going to kick off ?” The sick are usually forced to take 
the worst place on the bunks and often have to lie on 
the floor 


S , ornc modification of this attitude is found within 
each national group The camps are towers of Babel 

G-rmnn d , Russ i ans ' there are many Ukrainians, 
Tata« G T» Armenians, Caucasians, 

in cVli r, Kazakhs Chinese, Koreans, etc With- 

oKC mnXlTl 8r °^ P there , devel °P s a certain amount 
of all ofhrr nd readiness tohelp Among the prisoners 

toward P,,L , ° na ltlCS i thcr f lS a markcd hostility 

namsm and b?r° ^ plam hatred ° ften ' R os- 
m and thc Communist regime are identified as be- 
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mg one and the same thing In this the camps mirror a 
feeling which prevails to a considerable extent outside 
them Nationalistic tendencies are a decentralizing 
influence in the Soviet Union. 

Sexual Life. Prisoners engaged in heavy labor scarcely 
feel any sexual needs, even when they are relatively 
well fed. It is otherwise, however, with prisoners 
not employed at hard labor and better nourished — that 
is, those who are in technical or administrative posi- 
tions, such as cooks, barbers, and sanitary workers. 
They often fix their attention on some woman intern- 
ed in the camp. Sometimes two or three prisoners 
belonging to the engineering or administrative staff 
and living together in one room agree to have the 
same woman They provide her with better food; she 
m return looks after them, mends their clothes, and 
keeps the room tidy. It is a sordid caricature of a 
family. But even m this degenerate form people can 
find some illusion of domestic life. Officially sexual 
intercourse is forbidden to prisoners, however, the 
camp authorities shut their eyes to infractions of 
this rule. Often a woman, asked where her husband 
is, answers* “Which one 7 The camp one or the free 
one?” The term “camp wife” is m general use. 

There are relatively few women among the prisoners 
— generally less than 10 per cent — and most of them be- 
long to the criminal group. Among the political offend- 
ers are women sentenced because they failed to report 
to the MVD the alleged counterrevolutionary activities 
of their husbands, fathers, or brothers. In Soviet 
Russia, family members are expressly bound to report 
any counterrevolutionary activities or plans of their 
parents and relatives The punishment for not doing 
so may be ten years at hard labor. The prisoners call 
one paragraph of the Criminal Law “The Ladies 
Paragraph,” because most of the women political 
prisoners are sentenced on the basis of it. Moreover, 
many women are sentenced for carrying on anti-Soviet 
conversations. 
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Generally, any woman in the camp soon becomes a 
prostitute The question of food plays a great part m 
this Only those prisoners who have sufficient position 
and influence to receive supplementary food can keep 
a woman In conversations about sexual intercourse 
the women are as cynical as the men, and as immodest 
m their language They use, without the slightest 
embarrassment, the same expletives and obscenities 

FREE MEN AND PRISONERS 

In every camp a number of nonprisoners are employ- 
ed Among them are the heads of the various depart- 
ments of the camp administration, members of the mili- 
tary guard, and similar people Sometimes these free 
employees work under prisoner experts A free assist- 
ant surgeon, for instance, might be subordinate to the 
prisoner doctor Among these free workers are to be 
found many ex-prisoners who, after serving their 
sentences, remained m the camps Even the directors 
of the camps are sometimes ex-prisoners Their sit- 
uation is not bad They are much better provided for 
than many people m normal Soviet life Various 
considerations may induce a prisoner to stay on m the 
camp after the expiration of his sentence After the 
many years in prison he frequently feels quite lonely 
and at a loss, neither his family nor his friends would 
welcome him back home Meanwhile the camp has 
become his world, m which every detail is of interest 
to him Finally, the comparatively good pay of free 
employees in the camps is a factor of importance 
In this setting of the free versus the condemned, the 
idea arises that the prisoners are lower beings, belong- 
ing to an inferior class of people, and that mere cont- 
act with them is an insult to a free man It is con- 
sidered inadmissible for a nonprisoner to eat the same 
oo as a prisoner, to sleep under the same roof, or 
ia\e anj friendly relations with him Sometimes this 
istinction verges on the ridiculous I once saw a 
rce mechanic, employed m the camp’s electric power 
Plant, bring his shirt to the disinfecting chamber to 
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be deloused It was put m with the prisoners’ clothes 
Later the man m charge o£ the disinfecting chamber 
v was admonished by the head of the camp for having 
dared to mix the garment of a nonprisoner with those 
of prisoners. 

The administration of the camps is a vast bureaucra- 
tic machine which leaves to the individual directors 
little scope for initiative. When the head of a camp 
works his men into a state of complete exhaustion by 
forcing them to their maximum productive effort, it 
is mainly because higher authorities demand that he 
fulfill certain norms If he fails, he is m danger of 
becoming a prisoner himself. I have seen the work- 
ers m a sawmill driven until they could hardly stand 
on their feet, yet the head of the camp and the manag- 
er of the sawmill were both called to account for the 
nonfulfillment of their quota. 

It is a seriously demoralizing circumstance that only 
those survive the hardships of camp life who are tricky 
enough to escape being taken for general labor, who 
obtain some position within the zone, find means of 
getting extra food, etc. Each day is a struggle for bare 
existence, and those win out who have no moral scru- 
ples. This produces a general view among the prison- 
ers that there is room in life only for those who are 
not troubled by virtues. 

The labor camps are places of boundless physical and 
moral suffering. Hundreds of thousands and millions 
of people perish m them from starvation, cold, and 
exhaustion. They constitute a system which has no ' 
respect whatever for man as an individual, a system 
impregnated with absolute contempt for' human life. 
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A lieutenant colonel m the Soviet Army, Sergei 
Malakhov, 1 relates the following about the Russian 
labor camps and the position they occupy in the 
people’s life and in public opinion 


The population is well aware of the great issue of 
forced labor and “corrective” camps But the attitude 
of the Russian people is not easy to describe Since 
the millions of inmates of the labor camps are offici- 
ally labeled “enemies of the people,” not even the 
slightest sympathy toward them may be expressed ei- 
t ^ Er 1 ? pub ^ lc or in Private circles It is only rarely 
t " e P r °blem is even mentioned m conversation. 
When something occurs which call attention to the 
labor camps, people generally express their disapproval 
or the people s enemies” m order not to be suspected 
of criticism, or of compassion for the convicts 
In the late thirties and during the war some prison- 
ers who had served their terms were released from 
exile and from camps, and a few were even permitted 
o return home Their lives became so burdened that 
they sometimes felt impelled to end them by suicide 
I was acquainted, for example, with the case of a 
? r ° f “ athemat _ l <;s at the University of Moscow, 
VcruLT^ fr ° m a abor cam P m 193 8 He had been 
ced rn <-r»n Cons P irac y against the government, senten- 
i j ^ ears ^ 3 corrective labor camp, but was 

was mnorlnt when lt turned out that he 

nobodv Tf hnm arrived m Moscow, he found 

nobody at home in his apartment. His little daughter 

World War ^HubooV on utteraalcmnd?t State3 ’I eft after the second 

Publication m this country ditions in Russia is scheduled for early 
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was playing m the yard. When they saw him, the 
neighbors appeared confused and stared at him 
silently, while his daughter ran off m tears, 
crying, ‘-‘My father is an enemy of the people. I don t 
want to see him.” He tried to catch her, but she disap- 
peared. At nine o’clock that evening his wife came 
home from work. She told him that during his absence 
she had remarried, that she had burned his belongings 
and that he could not enter the apartment. Mean- 
while, the second husband appeared and asked him to 
leave immediately, threatening to call the militia 
(police). The professor spent the night m the yard. 
One of the neighbors called a policeman, who checked 
his papers and found out that he was permitted only 
to pass through Moscow and could not stay there long- 
er than 24 hours. The professor again knocked at the 
" door of his wife’s apartment, but once more she refus- 
ed to let him in. When she left the house m the 
mormng, he tried to open the door with a master key, 
whereupon he was forcibly put on a tram leaving 
Moscow. While the tram was running at full speed, 
he jumped off and was killed. 

I knew a construction engineer, a member of the 
Communist party, an interesting, lively man of 
great energy and will power He had never taken 
part in any “conspiracy,” but was accused of friendship 
with a Communist leader who was convicted during 
the “great purge ” He was arrested and sentenced to a 
term of 15 years He was placed in a lumber camp, 
where he worked under the most severe conditions. 
After a year and a half he was released, but not 
until the camp administrators themselves had been 
executed by the NKVD for excessive cruelty. Now he 
was declared innocent, given 2,000 rubles, and sent 
home. At first his wife refused to have anything to 
do with him, but he produced his documents showing 
that he had not escaped but had been released and 
rehabilitated. He has been a broken man since. He 
is frightened and jumpy, reluctant to talk, and 
exceedingly nervous. He mistreats and shouts at his 
child, whom he used to love very much. He has not 
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changed since his release, and whether he will ever 
fully recover is doubtful. 

I know a barber m the Ukraine who, under Lavrenti 
Bena, was released from a labor camp when the 
reaction against the sweeping terror under Yezhov set 
in. He had previously been a -mechanic in a flour mill 
He was accused of wrecking equipment' and of causing 
stoppages. He was arrested, cruelly beaten up, 
and made to “confess ” Sentenced to ten years, he was 
sent off to Siberia, where he managed to become a 
camp barber Because his work was comparatively 
easy he managed to survive In the labor camp 
there he met Alexander Kosariov, the former boss 
of the Communist Youth League, a political leader 
of high standing who had had good prospects of 
advancement to the highest level of government 
Kosariov had been arrested during the purge and 
sent to a labor camp, where he was lucky enough to 
become a bathhouse attendant When Beria became 
head of the UKVD, the barber was released, having 
signed a pledge never to reveal conditions in the labor 
camps under penalty of death He returned home, 
was even permitted to 30 m a trade union, but was not 
allowed to work as a mechanic 


In 1945, a friend of mine, as an assignment from his 
superiors, visited the labor camp at Rybinsk It was 
to this camp that so many artists, writers, and actors 
v. ere deported In the women’s section of the camp 
Natalia oatz was a prisoner She was the famous found- 
er and director of the First Children’s Theater She 
i\ ed under fairly good conditions and was even permit- 
ted to visit other camps as a member of an actors’ 
troupe The only accusation leveled against her was 
that she had been the wife of Mikhail Tukhachevski, 
trie well-known marshal, who was executed m 1938 
In the same camp, the popular singer, Kozin — the 
Russian bmatra-was a prisoner, another was Leonid 
Utiosov the leader of the best-known jazz band, a gay 
man of 3 o full of humor and enterprise The fame of 
, ban<a had been so great that it was often invited to 
play at soirees m the Kremlin. Utiosov was accused of 
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having tried to escape abroad while on a tour m Vladi- 
vostok. He was released m 1938, later obtained permis- 
sion to go to the front, and there earned the title of 
“People’s Artist.” Among other prisoners of the Ryb- 
insk Camp were the actors Borisov, of the V akhtangov 
Theater, and Shirin, of the Lenin Collective Theater. 
Shinn was sentenced to the labor camp for once 
having exclaimed, “Don’t feed us Soviet straw; let’s 
play the classics 1 ” 

The famous theatrical director, Vsevolod Meyer- 
hold, died m a labor camp a few years ago. A member 
of the Communist party, jhe had been under suspicion 
since 1935, but so long as Stanislavski, the noted direct- 
or and head of the Art Theater, was alive, Meyer- 
hold was left at liberty. In 1937, Stanislavski died. 
Soon afterward Meyerhold’s wife was killed m her 
home, her husband’s letters and papers were found 
strewn around the apartment Meyerhold himself was 
arrested the same day and deported to a labor camp m 
the east. There he died m 1941. 

Early in 1942, during the retreat of the Red Army, 
the arrival of Finnish or German armies was anxiously, 
awaited m more than one labor camp near the Finnish 
border. In one camp near Archangel the inmates 
overpowered the guards, seized arms from the supply 
depot, moved to the front and attacked the Soviet 
troops from the rear. Special troops of the NKVD 
were dispatched to quell the uprising. Most of the 
insurgents were annihilated, but a few managed to 
reach the enemy lines and later joined General 
Vlasov’s army fighting under German command. 

In a number of instances, during the war, wives 
of men deported to forced labor camps refused to be 
evacuated during the Soviet retreat, preferring to 
remain under German occupation 

A GERMAN COMMUNIST IN SOVIET EXILE 

The wife of a German Communist, herself a well- 
known Communist leader, was arrested m Moscow m 
June, 1938, about a year after her husband was 
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arrested and disappeared Because she had belonged 
to an anti-Stalimst faction of the party m Germany 
back in 1931-32, the NKVD now accused her of 
counterrevolution and sentenced her to five years of 
corrective labor She was deported to the Karaganda 
region m Kazakhstan Here is her story 2 

After a trip of several weeks, during which we were 
crowded together like cattle, I landed m Karaganda 
Camp m the Kazakhstan steppe We convicts had 
the honor of cultivating the steppe, for the first time 
since the creation of the world, I presume. I had 
previously read of this in newspapers, which described 
it as a manifestation of socialist progress 

We lived m clay huts with thousands of hce, bugs, 
and flea's, fully on the level of the Kazakh nomad but 
without his mutton steak and koumiss, we spent the 
short hours of the night lying on wooden boards or on 
the ground, without straw sacks, without blankets, 
only to line up for work at sunrise Our work, 
which lasted till sunset, was rewarded with 600 gram 
[1 3 lbs ] of bread but only if the full quota of work 
was fulfilled (such as digging out 3,000 meters of 
sunflower beds that had been sown by machine, and 
clearing the furrow on both sides). How one learns 
to hate the pitiless Siberian sun, to hate every morn- 
ing that it rises and that begins with yelling and 
profanity' 

You take your sack and put it on your shoulder, carry 
your kotelok (tin can), and wearily walk out into the 
steppe under guard of the soldiers’ bayonets There is 
nothing more desolate than the steppe. No tree, not the 
least shrub, all through the summer the same yellow- 
brownish and land And then the endless sky, which 
only heightens your despair. 

I spent almost the entire term of my sentence m Sibe- 
ria in the camp’s penal cell because, Western idiot 
that ^. was ' d V nn S the f irs t 14 days of my stay in sec- 
tion Burma” of the Karaganda Concentration Camp I 

ad written a postcard to my grandmother m Germany 

Oej! he (Santiago dc Chile, October, 1946 ) No 33, pp 31-33 
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and a letter to the Supreme Court of the Soviet Union 
protesting my five years of forced labor. The convicts 
m the penal cell are assigned to the hardest tasks and 
receive the worst food. There are five different levels 
of food rations in the camp. A camp section ( raion ) has 
four to five subsections, located some 40 to 50 kilome- 
ters from one another. I could not determine how 
many subsections there were m Karaganda; the camp 
seemed to be the size of Brandenburg Province or even 
larger. 

We were split up into brigades and were shipped from 
one subsection to another to perform our tasks, such 
as cleaning out infested sheep stables. A devastating 
epidemic of brucelosis prevails, which fells sheep and 
cattle and which is contagious for humans through ma- 
nure and milk. Once you are infected, recovery is out 
of the question under the circumstances. The prevalent 
symptoms are a permanent fever and paralysis 

We were supposed to dig up about two feet of soil 
around the stables, haul it out in to the steppe, and 
“burn” it. Since I pretended to be a specialist in oxen, 
I hauled the dirt and drove it out into the steppe with 
my two favorite oxen, Vasya and Mishka. 

I spent my best time in the El-Maryi section at the 
foot of the Ural Mountains, I was assigned to haul water. 
There was a spring there m a hole m a small, narrow 
valley. Yelling “Tsobi-Tsop” (right— left) and employ- 
ing all the Russian oaths at my disposal I encouraged my 
little oxen to toil their way slowly up the mountain . . . 
Then down the steps to the water with a pail, slowly 
filling up the two barrels on my cart. This was my job 
from sunrise to sunset Our mam occupation was carry- 
ing bags, baking bricks, there were no days off, we could 
only celebrate if mother nature showed sympathy with 
us and presented us with a sandstorm or, m winter, with 
a snowstorm . . . 

Months and months went by like this. In the fall of 
1939 I fell sick. Brucelosis, they told me, when I began 
to spit blood, I got into a hospital. For the first time a 
bed, a bedsheet 1 Though with bedbugs and lice, still . . . 
My life was saved by a Russian doctor, a convict, who 
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made up for the lack of medicine with exemplary care for 
the sick Supplied with a note, ‘‘No longer fit for hard 
labor,” I returned to my penal cell after several weeks 

In January, 1940, there came an order from the cen- 
tral point of the camp ordering me to move immediately 
to the collection point After a touching parting from 
my comrades, and supplied with a little bag of salted 
fish and bread for the trip — perhaps to a far-off camp — 
I was driven to the nearest railroad station through 
the icy Siberian night After a few days at the transit 
point, I and two other Germans were returned to 
Moscow. 


In prison there I met Roberta Gropper, Zensl Mueh- 
sam, Carola Neher, Wally Adler, Hilde Hausschild, and 
many others All together we were 25 German women 
who had all been returned from prisons and penal camps. 
We did not know what was to happen They always call- 
ed out two or three women at a time. We only learned 
our fate when about three weeks later Betty Olberg 
and I were loaded on a prison train in Byelorussia and 
left in the direction of the Polish border In Brest-Lit- 
ovsk the GPU turned us over to the Gestapo We were 
taken to Lublin prison, where there were already 150 
Germans, including 17 women. Thirty-nine men and I 
were arrested by the Gestapo and taken to Berlin. 


ai l^ or °f this report spent the next five years 
r concent tation camp of Ravensbruck m 
northern Germany and was liberated only at the end of 
the war when the German resistance collapsed 


THE UKHTIZHM CAMP 


this country r 3 1 ed f £° m 3 labor camp - and now m 

scheduled for pari ^ifi blS experienc es in another book 
.olume he y PubUcan ™ ^ an outlme of that 


andl/you havelea^m,! 3 ,! 1111 5 la s P umtlve institutions 
able on the labor ~ much and read everything avail- 
n the labor camps, you will never be able to un- 
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derstand the horror of them. I shall never be able to for- 
get the smallest detail of my experiences there. 

...It was very cold when I arrived m the camp of 
Ukhtizhm in December. After three weeks of travel we 
were given but one day of respite — and then to work. 
My walking shoes were torn and my felt shoes were in 
poor condition, too. After roll call next morning, I was 
ordered to join a “brigade” leaving for the woods. I com- 
plained about my shoes and was asked to wait until the 
chief appeared. In a few minutes he showed up, looked 
at my shoes, laughed, and said, “The shoes are in excel- 
lent condition, and you’re probably just a shirker. Get 
on to work !” In the meanwhile the brigade had left 
and I did not know where to look for it. I was imme- 
diately declared a shirker and was sent to a penal cell for 
36 hours It was an ordinary cell but it was unheated. 
The cold was biting, and for hours Ikept moving around 
the cell to keep from freezing. Later another prison- 
er was thrown into the cell, we lay down and tried to 
warm each other by the heat of our bodies. 

But if you ask -me what is the worst aspect of the 
prisoners' life I would not know whether it is the admin- 
istration or the criminal fellow prisoners and over- 
seers. Of course the whole system is run according to the 
whims and orders of the local bosses. All hardships, in- 
cluding the rule by criminals, emanate from them. But so 
Jong as you, as a prisoner, have committed no particular 
offense, remain m good health and able to work, you 
still suffer from the acts of the bandits surrounding you 
even more than from the administrative officials- They 
steal your belongings, they take your place in the bar- 
racks, they push you around at work, and there is no 
force prepared or able to protect you. They play cards 
with your shoes as the stakes. If the card shark has bad 
luck, you may be sure that the next morning your shoes 
will be gone. More than once you will be asked to make a 
gift to one of the bandits around you — a valuable gift, 
such asa warm coat. If you declme, you will be persecu- 
ted and will be sorry that you did not follow his “advice;” 
if you comply with his “suggestion,” you have his pro- 
tection, but you run the risk of freezing at work. 
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One cold winter day we were at work m the forest 
The criminals started a fire and warmed themselves 
for half an hour They sat around the fire while we, 
the “politicals,” had to stand m the second circle I 
had a piece of frozen bread in my pocket, I asked per- 
mission to place it near the fire for a moment in order 
to unfreeze it The permission was granted, but I never 
saw my bread again. 

For a while I had to work in Chibyu-Ukhta One 
day it was announced that a quantity of cosmetics 
would be distributed among the prisoners A few 
hundred of them lined up after work. Women who 
were unable to get soap to wash themselves or combs 
to comb their hair appeared with little bottles of per- 
fume, which they poured on themselves They did 
not smell any better, however, than the rest of us dirty 
prisoners who always gave off stench The men, too, 
lined up for eau de cologne, they simply drank it The 
explanation of this strange gift was that a certain de- 
partment in Moscow was ordered to distribute the 
available supply of cosmetics and had simply gone down 
the list and divided it among the large and small cities, 
and our settlement had got its share in the usual bu- 
reaucratic way 

The same system of distributing goods was behind 
another tragi-comic feature of prison life When we 
had to line up to get our so-called soup, most of us ap- 
peared with old rusty cans A few people, however, 
proudly stepped up with chamber pots m hand How 
they had managed to get them, I don’t exactly know. 
But how proud they were of their “civilized” acquisi- 
tion! 


THE PECHORA CAMP CLUSTER 

Leonid Shchekach, a Polish newspaperman arrested 
m September, 1940, and transferred from the Kharkov 
prison to the Pechora Camps m the spring of 1941 
gives the following account of prison life 3 

3 -e.-TJ k (.The Socialist Courier) (New York, 1946), No 9 
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...We went by foot, walking along the tracks of a rail- 
road line under construction Day and night we 
were driven on. After a few days we could no longer 
distinguish between the days and nights because the 
aurora borealis made the nights appear as bright as day. 
We had long lost track of the calendar and our lives 
had come to resemble a cattle-like existence. 

Crossing the forests we encountered throngs of 
people carrying cut trees on their backs In three 
different groups which we met I saw several hundred 
women carrying these heavy logs, farther along the tracks 
we came across women carrying rails on their backs... 

We walked m this fashion through the taiga for an 
unknown number of days and nights, inadequately fed, 
receiving even insufficient amounts of drinking water, 
sleeping m clothing drenched by ram and permeated 
by sweat, exhausted, broken physically and morally. 
We were m a state of complete stupor and indifference 
to our fate. 

As we passed by different camps, the administrators 
would come out and select groups of convicts— from 50 
to several hundred at a time Through one of these 
selections our convoy lost the only physician among 
us.... 

When, with some 700 others, I finally reached my 
destination after this long and unbearably strenuous 
forced march, I could not believe my eyes. A few 
primitive barracks stood in the small, dirty 5 unpaved 
yard, where the rain puddles had not dried. Low 
narrow cots made of round logs were our sleeping 
accommodations. There were neither straw mattresses 
nor blankets nor. pillows. There was no running water, 
no sewerage, no light m the barracks A tiny squad' 
room, three quarters under ground, without any equip- 
ment — a hut which resembled a dog house— served as 
sanpunkt (dispensary)... 

There was so little space on our cots that we had to 
sleep m a tightly packed row. Some of us could not 
even find that much room. Our roommates told us, 
“When we go to work you’ll be able to sleep on our 
cots ” 
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The first day I was ordered to dig a hole of 12 cubic 
yards and haul the soil some 12 yards away — all this 
during one night shift During my shift I managed 
to dig only 4 cubic yards. Even the Stakhanovites 
were never able to dig more than 6 to 8. The term 
katorga (penal servitude) is utterly inadequate to de- 
scribe this kind of slave labor.... 


We were awakened at 4 A.M. We would wash quick- 
ly in the open, there was no special building or plumb- 
ing available Depending on the water supply, we would 
wet our faces or just our eyes, drying them with our 
sleeves or shirttails There was no water in the camp 
itself, water was brought in barrels and frequently we 
were altogether without water. 

About 5 A. M everybody, even the sick, was chased 
out of the barracks for roll call, which was attended by 
the chiefs of the camp Roll call always took a long 
time, for some reason the count never came out right 
and had to be done over several times When roll cal. 
was over the brigadiers would collect their brigades 
and we would leave for work 


Our work was very strenuous, demanding superhu- 
man effort. When digging we often ran up against hard 
sou which could not be broken up with our shovels 
Still worse was the appearance of water and the flood- 
ing of places we had already dug out In either case it 
meant extra work at that spot, while the overseers 
threatened to punish such “sabotage” by sending us to 
a disciplinary camp The administration was naturally 
very much concerned about output By producing a 
large output it could prove to the higher-ups that the 
administration and organization were m reliable hands 
i° this day I cannot understand how we survived 
vv c worked so hard and ate so little, resting only a few 

hours a day and living m filth that defies description 
V. c made constant and conscious efforts not to suc- 
cumb to moral depression It grieved us to realize that 

falL 1 " 0 Vlct l ms °f Hitlerism, were fated to be slave 
laborers m the Soviet Union, and to suffer privation 

SomcKu , 0 " We Were b,tKrl * disappointed ,n 
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A ZIONIST LEADER IN THE LABOR CAMPS 

Dr. Julius Margolin, a Zionist leader and before the 
war a writer in Poland, belonged to that sizable group 
of “liberals” who believed m the “progressive” cha- 
racter of the Soviet state and avoided all criticism of 
Stalin’s policies. Then his own experiences began. 
When he was finally released from Russia in 1946, 
he wrote the following on board a ship taking him to 
Palestine. 

I have lived in the Soviet Union for almost seven 
years, from the fall of 1939 to the summer of 1946. I 
spent five years at hard labor in Soviet corrective labor 
camps There I came to understand the secret of Soviet 
strength and stability. The last year I spent in a small 
town m the Altai region as a released and legalized 
Soviet citizen, taking part in the gray, workaday life 
of the Soviet people. 

I think that I am entitled to speak about and judge 
of that country. Tolstoy wrote that “no one who has 
not sat m prison knows what the state is like.” This 
anarchist aphorism certainly applies to the Soviet 
Union. No one who has not passed through Soviet 
prisons can say that he knows Soviet Russia. 

Until the fall of 1939 I had assumed a position of 
“benevolent neutrality” toward the USSR; this was 
the characteristic attitude of the progressive and radical 
sections of the European intelligentsia. “It is true,” 
we would say to ourselves, “that their system is no 
good for us in Europe. But it appears that it is a 
regime that suits the wishes of the Russian people. 
It’s their business, they have asked for it. For us 
Europeans it is valuable as a great ■ social experiment, 
and all of us can learn many important and valuable 
things from the Soviet Union. For instance, the 
solution of the problem of nationalities; or planned 
economy; or the new role of the woman. Let them 
live and work m good health* Let’s wish them the 
best of luck,” 

Such was my view uncil 1939. When I used to 
read the prewar press of the Russian emigres, I could 
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not rid myself of a disagreeable impression, and I 
thanked my stars that I was beyond narrowness and 
petty criticism and could view the Soviet reality with 
due objectivity I could not stand violent “reactionary” 
criticism of the Soviet regime In my book The 
Zionist Idea , which appeared before the war, there 
was no trace of hostility toward the Soviet Union.. 

The last seven years have made of me a convinced 
and ardent foe of the Soviet system. I hate this sys- 
tem with all the strength of my heart and all the power 
of my mind What I have seen there has filled me 
with horror and disgust, which will last to the end of 
my days... 


My task is to speak the truth, a truth which so many 
people dare not, cannot, or simply fear to know I 
write with the emotion of a man who feels that he has 
but one day left to live — and in that day he must say 
what is most essential, the faster the better, for to- 
morrow may be too late. 

Millions of men are perishing m the camps of the 
Soviet Union 


Russia 1S ln< ^ ee< ^ divided into two parts, one part, the 
free Russia is accessible to the visiting foreigner, so 
far as foreigners are at all permitted into the Soviet 
Union, there are show places, such as the Moscow 
subway, with brilliant facades, and dirty courtyards 
w i™ 1 are at least m theory accessible to the foreigner 
1 he other Russia— the second Russia, behind barbed 
wire is the thousands, endless thousands of camps, 
places of compulsory labor, where millions of people 
are interned Deprived of citizenship, these people 
arc excluded from Soviet society and are in the 
itera meaning of the word the state’s slaves 
cr the completion of their ten-year sentence 

J CC ? ntly v a ncw , ca fegory of 15- and 21- year 
.... j 3S keen established), they are commonly 

s erre to the status of “special migrants, ’’ not be- 

l "t n pCrmitt , cd *° F cturn home and often forced to 
rv mam in the locality where they have just served 
their punishment Millions of slaves colonize the far- 
oft peripheries of the Sovet north. And, in general, 
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there is no corner m this huge land where there is not a 
camp surrounded by high fences, with the four standard 
guard towers, one at each corner. 

This second Russia is a huge dump, a gigantic heap 
on which are deposited, whenever desirable, entire 
groups and classes of the population. This “invisible” 
Russia is genuine hell, a diabolic invention, scientifi- 
cally organized according to the latest police technique. 
It is hard to say just how many people are in it. The in- 
mates mention fantastic figures. I think that m some 
years the camps housed from 10 to 15 million people. 
During the war a considerable number died out. Now 
new herds of men are sent there again. To mention 
them aloud or speak of them is impossible in Russia. Sovi- 
et literature shamefacedly keeps silent. At one time 
foreign correspondents were even permitted to visit 
Hitler’s concentration camps, but no one has been 
permitted into those of the Soviet; the only way jour- 
nalists have found their way there is as prisoners. And 
this explains why up to the war the world knew so little 
about them. The terror and secrecy in which these 
camps are veiled are indescribable. As in a Russian 
fairy tale, you talk to people one day — the next day they 
have disappeared. The bad wolf has eaten them. You are 
no longer supposed to concern yourself about them. If 
they write to you, you will seek in vain m their letters 
any due to their mode of existence. They will ask for 
parcels and assure you that they are in good health. 
Their names have been crossed out of the book of life; 
their wives will divorce them, and their Komsomol 
children will not write to them. 

The Soviet State is the only one m this world where 
people live under continual threat, as if at the muzzle 
of a cocked revolver. In the camps of the BBK — the 
White Sea-Baltic Sea Canal — alone, there were about 
500, 000 people, and the 50,000 Poles sent there easily 
dissolved m the total mass. All of Russia is covered 
with camps as if with a mysterious rash; and the in- 
finite cynicism of officialdom, well aware of its own 
actions, is expressed in the hermetic isolation of these 
camps from all foreign visitors. This enabled the sub- 
servient rascals among the cultural elite of Soviet 
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society to deny the very existence of this un- 
precedented system before the war After my libera- 
tion I held in my hands the official textbook of Politi- 
cal Economy , a collective work published in Moscow 
under the editorship of Professor Mitin, m which one 
erudite scoundrel calls the assertions that slave labor 
exists m the USSR “bourgeois calumny ” 


It is ridiculous to suppose that all these millions of 
prisoners are guilty. How can half a million Poles 
(most of them Jews) who were sent to the camps m the 
summer of 1940 be criminals 7 A government which 
does not hesitate to keep millions of its citizens m a 
state of slavery as a measure of pacification and streng- 
thening the regime, a government that continually tears 
pieces of live flesh from the body of the most un- 
fortunate people m the world, a government that sends 
masses of innocent and intimidated people through the 
sieve of the NKVD, without trial and without cause, 
without pity or regard, into the labor camps (and the local 
staffs of the NKVD, in turn, themselves operate under 
terror and fear) — such a government is the most 
monstrous phenomenon of our contemporary world 

It is true that in comparison with the death fac- 
tories of Oswiecim and Maidanek the Soviet camps may 
pass for humane But Hitlerism has been beaten, 
while the Soviet camps continue to exist There are 
no more crematoriums, but the camps where I spent 
t ic best years of my life continue to be ignored by the 
people, and the cot I once occupied is now taken by 
my comrade Since they came into being, the Soviet 
camps have swallowed more people, have exacted more 
\ ictims, than all other camps— Hitler’s and others— to- 

full.witf 1 t ^ 1S etba ^ engine continues to operate 


n r-! rC ^ Cne ration of Zionists has died m Soviet 
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public opinion and alleviate their fate ...My most shock- 
ing encounters m the Soviet camps were meetings with 
people who had been sentenced solely for having been 
Zionists m their youth. Before me were old men and 
women, broken, without hope or faith. They asked me 
to give their regards to their people and their country, as 
if to holy symbols that would never again become a re- 
ality for them People with many achievements to their 
credit, people whom their countrymen must certainly 
remember— they asked me not to mention their names 
m the press abroad, because this might be fatal for 
them or their children, for their families living in free- 
dom, in Soviet “freedom,” that is. I keep silent about 
them. But there are other names that I shall list with- 
out hesitation because they are public knowledge, and 
not I but others should long ago have raised the quest- 
ion of their fate 


M. Kulbak, a brilliant and talented Yiddish poet 
suddenly “disappeared” in Soviet Russia. Kulbak 
was no Zionist. He was a friend of the USSR and had 
gone there to live and work m the “fatherland of all 
toilers.” He wrote two notable books there • 
Messiah ben Efraim and a novel, Zelmemaner . Kulbak 
had the same idea of Communism as many others who 
have lived m a world of phantasy. But he was careless 
enough to settle not in Paris but m Moscow. Now his 
books are on the index, his works are forbidden, and he 
himself is listed as “missing”.... 

Every Lithuanian Jew and every Zionist know the 
name of Benjamin Berger, before the war President of 
Zionist Organizations m Lithuania. I bow my head 
before this man, who saved my life, saving me from... 
starvation. In the Kotlas Camp, where we met as prison- 
ers, he slowly and patiently literally put me on my feet, 
i know of no man more wonderful, more noble, purer 
than Dr. Berger His silvery hair and his tired, mtelli- 
gent eyes have the imprint of divine humaneness. All 
of his hfe--he is 66 years old now— has been filled 
^ith unselfish service to fellow men, to science, and 
to his people There is no man in the world whom 
Ur. Berger ever harmed, and there are legions who 
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owe him their lives Dr. Berger did not fail to help a 
suffering human being whenever he could, and in the 
prison camp, into which he has been thrown, he remains 
a living personification of warmth and care, atten- 
tion and compassion, moral support and paternal love 
for all the unfortunate and crushed people who for 
six years now constitute his only environment 

There is something savage and irrationally unnatural 
in the fact that people like Dr Berger — obvious hero- 
es of human fraternity — are classified as “antisocial 
elements” and as criminals m the Soviet Union After 
the occupation of Lithuania Dr Berger was arrested 
and deported m 1941 For belonging to an organiza- 
tion as “reactionary” as the Zionists he was sentenced 
to ten years of hard labor For a person of his age and 
health (he has a serious heart condition), ten years are 
tantamount to a death sentence . . 

Berger’s case is the case of all the Jews who had 
dedicated their lives to Zionism and who, living in 
Poland and the Baltic States before the war, had no 
truck with the Soviet Union Now they are consider- 
ed Soviet citizens — and the Soviet land finds no bet- 
ter use for them than slavery 


LIFE IN THE LABOR CAMPS 

Hundreds of reports were written by Polish prison- 
ers released in 1941—42 and published in La Justice 
sovietique a A few reports from this source are repro- 
duced below 

In the middle of a deserted, muddy plot of land, 
surrounded by a fence with guard towers at each cor- 
ner, there stood cages, into which groups of men were 
put as they arrived There the prisoners spent several 
da>s But at night the cage barracks could not hold 
more than 20 per cent of the prisoners The others 
tHe m i, e ’ ex P°sed to the cold and ram. 
Nnu* -mr! iv, eS ’ P ^! lng tlle barracks apart for wood 
° and then dub-swinging guards chased the men 

31^ ^ ora and Pierre Zuiermak (Rome Magi-Spmetti, 1945), pp 268 
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from one cage mto another, hitting them indiscrimi- 
nately and without any reason. Twice a day the prison- 
ers received one third of a liter of soup, and once a 
day about half a kilogram of bread. Drinking water 
was drawn from canals, ditches, and puddles In these 
camps bands of thieves had the upper hand; they orga- 
nized assaults against whole groups of prisoners and 
robbed them of their belongings, especially clothes. The 
harassed prisoners, under the threat of. clubs, merely 
let themselves be robbed in the night. 

.. In the labor camp we were put m with Soviet 
thieves, dregs of the dregs Those that I knew were 
indeed human beasts Homosexuality was common 
among them and was practised openly. These offenders 
were let loose on every new contingent of Poles arriv- 
ing in the camp. They pilfered whatever the new- 
comers possessed Several of them would attack a 
single person, grab all he had, and run away, while the 
guard looked on with amusement Prisoners thrown 
into isolation cells with them were tormented by these 
convict supervisors, sometimes to the point of death 
by starvation.... There was no defense against them 
since the guards winked at all this, and sometimes even 
incited it — Wounding or killing a man bothered 
them no more than would killing a fly. They were 
in charge of everything, and it was their business to 
determine the quantity of work allotted to each 
prisoner. 

Half naked, barefoot, and nearly dead, we reached 
a place in the deserted, terrible, frozen “tundra” where 
a post bore the sign “Lagpunkt No. 228.” With 
almost superhuman effort we dug zemlyankas , i e , pits 
filled with mud and barely covered with branches and 
earth. Our nourishment was rye flour (raw) kneaded 
with water In the night men crowded m the zemlyanka 
sleep on branches thrown over the mud, warming 
themselves by contact with one another’s bodies. 
Moans, curses, cries, and threats resound during the 
night The men irritate and hate one another At 
4 A M. the naryadchik [chief] sounds reveille by hitting 
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the blade of a saw with the haft of some instrument 
There is no need of dressing, since no one ever undress- 
es Breakfast consists of the second half of the flour 


portion received the evening before, provided it has 
not been stolen and eaten during the night At 5 A M 
the second “gong” signifies “To the razvod" 6 Slowly, 
one after another, the men emerge from the zemlyanka, 
tattered, filthy, shivering from cold, half dead, and 
fall into line four abreast But only half of the men 
present themselves Then the naryadchik and the 
lekp om (medical assistant), armed with clubs, enter the 
pit The chief asks the first man he sees why he does 
not come out “I am sick,” is the answer The lekpom 
feels his pulse and pronounces him all right Then 
blows shower upon the man and he is kicked out into 
the open “Why don’t you go to work 7 ” the chief asks 
the next man “I am sick,” is the stubborn answer 
The day before, this prisoner went to see the lekpom 
and gave him his last dirty louse-infested shirt The 
lekpom feels his pulse and finds high fever He is releas- 
ed from work A third man replies that he has nei- 
ther clothes nor shoes “Take the clothes and shoes of 
the sick one," the chief rules sententiously The sick 
ore refuses, whereupon his things are taken off him by 
force When the man who has no clothes refuses to 


put on someone else’s, he is pushed outside, where the 
temperature is— 40° [F ], and the sick man’s clothes 
arc thrown out after him “You will get dressed there 
all right, 5 the chief says with a sneer This business be- 
ing disposed of, the soldier takes charge of the men, 
counts them off in fours, and leads them off to work 
ihe work is construction of a road running parallel to 
the near-by railroad Snow has to be removed with 
spades the deeply imbedded brakes of the tundra and 
other plants have to be uprooted and the soil leveled off 
l he quota is 20 square meters per worker With limbs 
- ' i LnC i ' t ^ 1C frightful cold, one has to keep moving 

and working in order to avoid freezing 

n t it, c\ ening the aurora borealis sheds its rays over 


A . of rro ips of workers for the assortment of tanous hinds of 
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the country. We return from work. We receive the 
flour, eat half of it, and go to sleep as on the night 
before. Only half the quotas have been fulfilled. By 
the light of smoky birchbark torches the administrative 
personnel anxiously calculate and sum up the results of 
the day’s work At six o’clock m the morning a report 
has to be sent to the higher administration, and woe to 
the personnel if the total accomplishment is less than 80 
per cent of the quota, m that case they will have to go 
to work, along with the others, and forfeit their 
privileges.... Consequently, calculations have to be 
manipulated to show good results, a procedure referred 
to m the USSR as tufta [‘‘chiseling’’]. 

Sometimes the following scene could be observed neai 
the kitchen* numerous prisoners would be squatting 
expectantly outside the door. Suddenly the cook would 
appear and throw out the slop and remnants Every- 
body would rush, push, fight, and rummage in the 
garbage for some putrid food If someone had the luck 
to find a good piece, he would run away to avoid having 
• it taken away from him, sit down at a safe distance, and 
devour his loot. In an instant, not a trace of food 
would be left. And the men, who were no longer men, 
would return to their former position and wait, with 
their eyes fixed on the kitchen door. 

... The working conditions were almost always deadly 
for us We were forced to work m temperatures of 
~- i -40 o [F.]. Only when the cold was even more intense 
than this were the men sent back to their barracks. Ram 
and snow storms were disregarded We had to cut trees m 
the forests even when the snow was waist deep. Falling 
trees would hit the workers, who were unable to escape 
m the deep snow. In the summer, while mowing in 
this marshland, the men had to stand knee deep in 
water or mud for 10 or 12 hours. The same thing hap- 
pened m the turf pits At night the clothes of the 
men, drenched with snow or mud, were hung around 
the stove. The nauseating evaporation polluted the 
air in the bairacks, and the clothes never dried out 
properly In the morning most prisoners had to don 
damp tatters. No wonder they constantly fell ill. 
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Influenza, bronchitis, pneumonia, tuberculosis (the 
consumptives were not isolated, nor were they relieved 
of work unless their temperatures rose above 37'5 [99 5 
F ]), malaria, and other illnesses decimated our ranks 
Scurvy was widespread, wounds opened, and abscesses 
suppurated Gangrene was frequent, often neces- 
sitating amputation of fingers, hands, and feet The 
men continually had frozen extremities and amputation 
due to frostbite was common Sickness was considered 
fortunate if it led to hospitalization The prisoners 
often mutilated themselves to avoid working Cases 
of cutting fingers, hands, or even feet became frequent 
The men were compelled to work by force Those who 
resisted were put in jail (in unheated cells, without 
clothes, and with a food ration of 300 grams of bread 
and a bowl of soup once a day). Flat refusal to work 
entailed a death sentence Such sentences were often 
read to us But before recording a refusal, the camp 
authorities would force the prisoners to work by beating, 
kicking, dragging them by their feet through mud and 
snow, setting dogs on them, hitting them with rifle 
butts, and by threatening them with revolvers and 
bayonets 

The climate alone was enough to kill the southerners 
Convoys of hundreds of Mongols, Circassians, Georgians, 
Uzbeks, etc , would arrive m the camp After a year 
or two only a few of them were alive The work killed 
even the strongest among them For a year or a year 
and a half a “hero” prisoner would do Stakhanovite 
work and accomplish 120 or 150 per cent of his quota 
Then one night he would die m his sleep, without a 
moan, of a heart attack, and in the morning his compa- 
nions would find beside them a “healthy corpse” — 
healthy, because he had died suddenly without having 
been ill. 

** J n the 17th camp the rate of mortality was very high 
After a few weeks the daily toll of death would be one 
or two persons, sometimes more The men died in the 
camp hospital, in the barracks, in the woods, as a 
result of accidents, and on their way to the hospital 
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There were many cases of suicide In September of 
1940 in the barrack where I lived a Viennese Jew, 
Frischhof, hanged himself from his cot. The Germans 
had held him m Dachau for 11 months; he had endured 
that imprisonment but could not stand this one. Ano- 
ther case was that of a man who, driven to despair, 
threw himself into a well and was drowned. 

I shall relate an authentic story which I heard m 
prison, and which throws light on the fate of the 
Trotskyites. Several dozen of the most important 
among them were deported to Vorkuta. While they 
were still together, they decided to eternalize their 
memory by a last manifestation of their inflexible will, 
and thus remain victorious, even if sent to hard labor. 

They presented a list of demands, claiming the right. . . 
(I) to be isolated from common criminals; (2) to be 
employed only for work corresponding to their profess- 
ions, i.e , intellectual work; (3) never to be separated 
from one another. 

They implemented these demands by threat of a 
hunger strike until victory or death. The NKVD of 
course turned down their demands. The Trotskyites 
then started a hunger strike which lasted for 12 days 
without interruption. During this time the camp 
authorities forcibly administered artificial nourishment. 
In spite of this many died. When all efforts to break 
their spirit proved ineffective, the Trotskyites were 
separated with the help of a pack of fierce dogs un- 
leashed in their barracks. 

The sick men were carried out by the soldiers. They 
were sent m various directions and, after a while, no- 
body ever mentioned them. It is pretty certain that 
they were shot, since no one of them has ever been 
seen since. 
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While the corrective labor camps constitute a revi- 
val of the old Russian system of penal servitude, two 
milder forms of punishment have been reintroduced 
which are reminiscent of the prerevolutionary practice 
of exile These “milder” methods, however, have 
attained such proportions and been applied with so 
much severity that actually no parallel can be drawn 
between the old and the new systems of exile 

Basically exile” means the assignment of a certain 
locality for residence to a sentenced person, more often 
than not, such a locality is a small town in a distant reg- 
J on , j t the exile may move freely around the town, no 
arbed wire surrounds his residence, and he works as a 
wage earner, not as a prisoner. In effect, however, 
ne ancient system of exile has undergone such a pro- 
oun c ange in the last two decades that it is some- 
times quite akin to penal labor 

corner ^ have been a PPhed by Soviet 

nd the 0GPU smee the early ’twenties Banish- 

Te frorTi-r 6 0r , several areas (usually “minus six,” 
the chmrp f 1X bl ^j St Cltles ) left to the exiled person 
else withinlb $ residence a nd occupation anywhere 
meant comm, 1" C ° Unt 7 Exile ’ on the °ther hand, 
before 193q P u n1 .i ry . res * bence m a certain locality But 
to real exile th f ° these measures were tantamount 
degree of ’mdfvitf ’ S , f° T’ they a certain 

t>. In January 10-nn r ®® dora wl *in a prescribed locali- 
of a «, !» » T„?°' a the attem P' was made, by means 
that places of dan r °^ uce Sweater seventy and provide 
settled region K f IOn , be locaKd m distant, nn- 

•t Punishment— "evdiT al comh tab !, IShed l ^ ^ 

labor *’ As it fnmcri * , com hmed with corrective 

5 !t turned out, this new kind of punishment 
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was not often imposed. The courts, and particulaily 
the OGPU, preferred to sentence persons directly to 
corrective labor camps. 1 

Meanwhile another kind of exile was becoming 
prevalent, soon reaching enormous proportions and 
evolving, along with the corrective labor camps, 
into a standard type of forced labor, although of a 
somewhat milder form. This was the forcible "resettle- 
ment" of great masses of the population who were 
considered either mimical or dangerous where they 
originally lived 

In the early ’thirties, when hundreds of thousands 
of kulaks and “wreckers” were sentenced to labor 
camps, this milder method of depoitation was often 
employed against their families m order to "eradicate” 
every vestige of the kulak m the village. This group 
was called “settlers,” or sometimes even “voluntary 
migrants." The aim was twofold* to purge the villages 
of the breed of kulaks and simultaneously populate 
the'vast empty spaces of Russia. The total number of 
people deported between 1930 and 1933 goes into the 
millions. 

Thereafter, whenever the “socialist offensive” was 
intensified, streams of new “settlers” arrived in the 
north and east. Members of “suspicious” nationalities 
or inhabitants of border areas were moved great dis- 
tances. After the outbreak of war m 1939, deport- 
ations assumed tremendous proportions. A minority 
of these people were sentenced to terms m corrective 
labor camps, the others were resettled in remote regions 
as “special migrants.” In 1943-45, four national 
territorial units were liquidated and part of their 
population deported, made “special migrants,” and reset- 
tled as such on the peripheries of the Soviet Union. 

Only m exceptional cases were these migrants al- 
lowed to settle in cities, where they might intermingle 
with the population and live m comparative freedom. 
As a rule they were obliged to build their own new 
settlements or, at the outset, to use the abandoned 

l B Utevski, SoveiaLaya ispravilelno-trudovaya PohtlLa (Soviet Corrective 
Labor Policy) (Moscow, 1935), p 51 
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buildings in the slums where some other working 
colony had formerly toiled Over such groups of 
exiles a representative of the NKVD— the command- 
ant, who embraced the functions of both mayor and 
employer was the sole boss. Sometimes the local head 
of a state economic unit, for example, of an agricul- 
tural unit (sovkhoz), where the exiles have been 
assigned to work, became their overseer, he had to 
follow instructions given him by the NKVD Often 
the influx of deportees was so large and rapid that 
their settlements were not ready for occupancy, m 
such cases thousands of deportees had to start their 
n , evv c l e in the open, m the sands of Central Asia, in 
the Siberian taiga or the forests of tbe north, m the 
endless stretches between the Urals and the Finnish 
border. 


MIGRANTS AND SETTLERS 

A description of living conditions of these migrants 
has been given more than once, although the non- 
Russian world seems to be almost unaware of this 
great problem and to know even less about the 

mi ni a r t nHju lt doe l about “corrective labor” 

InfvK a<abeim ’ a Finnish prisoner deported m the 

Rn n t l r 1GS t0 a ^ ab °c cam P m tbe region beyond 
Kuznetsk in western Siberia reported 

D !p C f ^ ° U f ^ ire ?^7 through the mountains, on 
v r ] u s ° the cliffs distinct layers were clearly 
tW t [fertile black soil], day, coal. At 

lint f S°r f ma j y s opes , som ethmg had been dug that 
furrow, n i dl f a " Ce garbage dumps and black 
i . i, them black bemgs emerged, adults 

*c}cs 1 rCn ’ lt: seemecb an< 3 followed us with their 

Our rabble r h^\ 6y ? hluman beings^” I stupidly asked 
* ThS ,rh n C i nt0 Iau ghter and obscenity 
our new aui-W^ spet5 P^se/e?zbsy— special migrants,” 
There are thonf-fn? ii° Ca affairs began to explain- 
most part th^v anc K of them, many thousands For the 
most part they are forgotten They are sent here as 
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voluntary deportees. They won t let them into the 
camps or barracks. If you want to eat, you ve got 
to work, if you don’t want to, you might just as well 
dig yourself into the earth. There is little difference. 
But it’s all voluntary, as you please. Of course you 
, have to live m the ground. The soil is warm. You 
dig a hole, cover it with some boards if you can get 
them, and there you live The work? You get it from 
the GPU, whatever they want. The women work, 
too. . . “ 

The life of special migrants in other regions of Russia 
has not been much different from that around Kuzne- 
tsk. From northern Russia it was reported by priso- 
ners m 1933 — 34 

People eat the bark of trees and grasses. Children, 
women and old men run and grovel around in the for- 
est and feed like animals or wild beasts,... 

* * * 

The workers [from a near-by prison camp]. ..met 
coming through the forest two children of ten and 
twelve years of age, who were both utterly exhausted. 
They said they were just wandering. Their mother 
had died at R — and their father at Y — . They could get 
no more bread where they had come from, so they had 
left to go just anywhere. They were already m the 
depths of the forest, far away from any roads There 
are many berries in the forest now, blackberries among 
them, so they may manage to keep alive on these. 
The workmen gave them all the food they had left. .. 

* * * 

We are kept here like slaves and the treatment up to 
now has been very bad. We have to work beyond our 
strength and there is very little to eat.... 

* * * 

I have now been here five days and have looked 
around me. May the Lord have pity on this miseiy! 
Children of 13 and 14 must work norms just to receive 
a tiny piece of bread, this being quite insufficient to 

2 SoYrauensiyye zopfsii (Contemporary Notes) (Paris, 1937), V'ol, LXVIII 
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still their hunger, and they are also being tortured by 
all kinds of vermin m the swamps 3 


One important attribute of the general wage system 
was adopted in the migrant colonies — the differential 
m food rations m accordance with the individual labor 
accomplishment as well as the allowance of extremely 
low ration for those unfit or unable to work The 
consequences have frequently been a very high 
mortality rate in these settlements, and the settlers 
themselves often considered it highly improbable that 
they would live to see the day of their liberation if 
their sentences ran to five years or more Alexander 
Schwarz, a Volga-German sent to the Vyatka forests 
with 246 other kulaks during the first period of collect- 
ivization, has given a detailed account of “Settlement 
No 513’’ m a book published m Germany in the late 
’thirties. All persons fit to work were obliged to do 
lumbering The working day lasted nine hours The 
daily food ration for men and women unable to work 
amounted to 350 grams (13 oz ) of bread. Working 
settlers received a pound of bread, 20 grams of fat, and 
10 grams of sugar daily. Since these rations, too, were 
entirely insufficient m view of the hard forest work, 
t le settlers bartered clothing and their rings for food in 
the neighboring Zynan villages Their “stocks” of ex- 
changeable goods were soon exhausted, however. Ill- 
ness occurred with ever-increasing frequency Deaths 
Wcr ^ r eqnent Children who had been deported along 

, mo ^ et l> vere always hungry and rapidly 
stan cd to death The author himself tried to escape, 

Lenmg A ad ’ butwas caught and returned 

JL nrwf l CmCn i fc After thr ee years a great many of 
the original settlers were dead 4 


LIFE IN EXILE 

mmra^on^^f ’ ^ after the war ’ “ special 

gration again developed on a large scale and snared 

* 'ipu t;?' 9 o ltOPn S ° l Ie ‘ timber Camos (lx,ndon G Bles, 

-1 Mc'a-JerSJ-wan: In Uo'ojJa a wel 3 ,a a Waldera (Mtona, 1937) 
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hundreds of thousands of new laborers. During the 
12 to 15 years that have passed since the beginning of 
this system living conditions have not changed appreci- 
ably. They were somewhat better in the late ’thirties 
but rapidly deteriorated during the war years. 

Firsthand reports concerning these conditions are 
numerous. 

Mrs. Anna Falk, until recently an exile in west- 
ern Siberia writes us 

When our group arrived, we were summoned to a 
meeting, at which the local officer of the NKVD 
told us 

“There is one thing you must get out of your heads 
the idea that you can return to, any other part of the 
country. You must reconcile yourselves to the idea that 
you are here for good. There has been no case of an 
exile who has left our settlement. Some of us are 
successful, some even lucky. But for you, success is 
possible only here.” 

He reiterated this as often as he could He met a 
group of us in the street and began all over again: 

“If you are diligent at work you will be granted a 
piece of land. If you work well you will get a cow 
You will be well off. But never will you leave this 
place.” 

This hopelessness was even worse than hunger and 
cold. The outer world gradually ceased to exist News 
from Russia proper reached us rarely and in distorted 
fragments. One day the commandant — not a bad man 
at all — came into our hut and we started to talk about 
returning to civilization. He called me to the window 
and said, “Look to the left. You see Potapov’s home. 
It is the finest m the whole village If you do good work 
you can come to possess just as good a home as Potapov. 
But to leave this place will be forever impossible. Rid 
yourself of this thought, the sooner the better 1 ” 

How little the system of mass exde changed during 
the ’thirties is obvious from reports and letters dated 
1940 and 1941, which strikingly resemble those of 1930- 
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34 “We live m a hole in the ground, 5 ' anew arrival 
in exile writes from Kazakhstan in 1940 

It is quite a large hole, and wooden poles support the 
turf walls which are covered with dry clay and manure 
We have a stove but it fills our hole with smoke 
Yesterday two of us fainted Our ceiling 1S so loW 
that we can touch it with our hands and we have to 
crawl to go m and out We are sometimes shaken 
with laughter at the way we are living, and then 
afterwards we weep There are so many bugs and fleas 
we sleep with cotton m our ears. 

There is no permanent work here W— has been 
working in the stables Mother and S and I have 
been embroidering linen. We worked all day for 
three weeks and earned enough to buy a pood [about 
36 pounds] of potatoes The Kirghiz are very wild 
looking) but some of them are kind to us In all this 
village there are only two houses made of wood 
Everyone lives in mud huts. 

Another letter read 

. we were brought to the Kirghiz steppe where there 
is nothing but grey emptiness We live in a hut The. 
sun burns terribly, when it rains the hut leaks, all 
of our things are wet. We sleep on the ground, we 
have no beds, no table, no chairs We work all day 
till we fall Then we cannot sleep for the bugs 
We have been forced to work on the dungheaps, as 
that is the main work here, mixing dung by hand 
with fertilizer eight hours a day, even during the 
worst heat The only reward once every ten days is 
a kilo of black, sour flour 5 

One of the first to present a systematic report about 
actual conditions in Soviet exile was Olga Kochanska, 
the Amcrican-bom widow of the famous violinist 
With thousands of others, she was arrested in Lvov 


5 I i f T Mo'c.rc*# 'I "cr* ord Exile (New York# William Morrow 
to**} rr 139-141 
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in July, 1940. She described her deportation • from 
Lvov; the 16-day journey m a dirty car, the filth and 
lice; a woman gone mad; the arrival at the Sosva 
River m the Tobolsk region of western Siberia, i'and, 
finally, the settlement, Wintertown (Zimm Gorodok), 
m which the, settlers were to remain forever. It was 
obviously an old settlement that had been abandoned by 
- its former inhabitants, with about 200 cabins, a half- 
rumed sawmill, , and a burnt-out ' electric light plant 
Endless forests surrounded Wintertown 
; The new settlers consisted of 600 men and women, 
among them 40 children from 6 to 16 years -old.. Hus- 
bands and families were m this case allowed to live 
together (this was the great advantage of certain “spe- 
cial' migrants” settlements over the labor camps). 
There was, however, no municipal administration, as 
m the case of the corrective labor camps, an officer 
of the NKVD with the title of commandant had comp- 
lete authority over the new population. 

“Those who work will eat,” the commandant decla- 
red, and promised each worker an income of five rubles 
a day. Actually men were able to earn 40 rubles ' a * 
month, women about 20. Only meager “advances” were 
paid out against these earnings. The settlers had to 
pay for their food, which consisted of watery soup 
and sour bread; they were “always hungry.” Eor every 
minor infraction of the rules they were fined. For 
lateness at work they were fined only a few rubles, 
but the real punishment consisted in compelling the 
culprit to walk to the office of the NKVD, some 60 
miles away. He lost ten working days on the round 
trip. For persistent refusal to work, or for walking 
around m the wood during working hours, “settlers” 
were imprisoned m a special jail, a cabin with iron bars. 

A few psychological observations of Mrs. Kochanska 
have a significance that extends beyond the limits of 
little Wintertown. She relates how the population of 
the settlement gradually revised its former political con- 
victions in favor of Germany and even of Hitler. The 
revision went so far that a Polish Jew, Dr. Altberg, 
declared: “We did wrong in ever opposing Hitler. 
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Poland should never have fought Nothing could Have 
been worse than our plight here.” ' < 1 1 ' 

Other remarks in the same vein make clear how un L 
productive and inefficient forced dabor is even when 
compensation, wages, and food are''cof related to the 
output of the laborers When the women gathered 
potatoes m the settlement fields, a great mafiy fidtato’es 
rotted and nobody cared. When valuable Vegetable 
oil was spilled, nobody cared And, m genefal, every- 
one came to the same conclusion: 1 

what I don’t do today I cah do tomorrow. And 
anyhow, they’ll probably let the hay rot here, ‘ so what 
little I do will be so much wasted effort 6 ” 

The Soviet exile does not strike the imagination , as 
sharply as do the people of the labor camps. The depor- 
ted are not confined m large prisons, they get wages Tor 
their work, their living conditions sometimes; ;apjproxi- 
mate those of the native population, particularly,^ the 
poverty-stricken regions of the east In many r icases, 
however, the “freedoms” in which they live .include 
t e freedom of the state not to care for its, exiles, and 
ence systematic starvation. The exiles undoubtedly 
constitute a section of the forced labor class experienc- 
ing most of the harsh features of compulsory labor-ya 
mass of humanity, whose exact, numbers at present, 
v i e not known, certainly reach into the millions 


J 
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IV -3 n Soviet exile u Ada HnlnprrTr n* ^ J ot " cr , interesting reports about the 
Wi-d, , 9< s Ada Halpernc Cone lucked Tour ( New Yorl , Sheed & 
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The more forced labor has developed since 1930, the 
denser has become the official fog that shrouded this 
institution in mystery . No foreign correspondents have 
been allowed to visit the labor camps, and not one of 
the'few who have had permission to move about un- 
restrictedly m Russia has obtained access to the camps 
or talked to its inmates. In the middle ’thirties, when 
the flow of books and speeches on the advantages of 
the Soviet penal system ceased, the last of the prisons 
and camps still under control of the Department of 
Justice were turned over to the silent NKVD; escapes 
abroad became nearly impossible after a number of 
camps near the border were closed down. Apparently 
all gaps, leaks, and loopholes of information had been 
tightly stopped up. 

The authorities took pains to prevent the spread of 
even indirect information, and unusual measures were 
resorted to m order to accomplish this. Statistical 
abstracts, which, as m the rest of the civilized world, had 
been published in Russia for a long time, had contained 
figures on trials, prisons, and prisoners. In the early 
’thirties publication of the statistical yearbooks stopped 
altogether. A few economic yearbooks appeared irregu- 
larly but they contained no data on the actual composi- 
tion of the labor force. 

Most unusual was the handling of the 1939 census 
figures. The statistical agency announced with pride 
that, unlike their slow-working capitalist colleagues 
Russian statisticians would complete the compilation of 
all the data derived from the 1939 census within one 
year. They actually managed to finish the job in 16 
months, ending it m May, 1940. What was more ex- 
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traordinary than the speed of the compiling, however, 
was the fact that except for a few summary tables and 
unconnected figures nothing was published After the 
previous census, that of 1926, voluminous statistics had 
been published m addition to interpretative material 
The census of 1939 is much more secretive Military 
considerations were not decisive m determining this 
attitude Even Hitler’s government, while systemati- 
cally preparing for war and suppressing information on 
certain problems, still found it possible to make public 
many valuable figures on Germany’s population and 
economy Among the reasons that motivated a differ: 
ent attitude on the part of the Soviet Goyernment 
was the fact that population statistics would reveal too 
much about the prevalence of forced labor 


A statistical analysis of popular balloting can often 
serve as a substitute for a population census But again 
the Soviet Government, while emphasizing the fair and 
democratic way in which elections are conducted m 
Russia, did not publish a summary of election results by 
districts or regions Only overall figures for each of the 
Union republics were announced after the election held 
in February, 1946 and again m February, 1947 
How embarrassing it would have been for the Soviet 
overnment if the complete statistical data m its poss- 
ession were revealed is obvious, if one considers, for 
example, the widely publicized figures on the specta- 
cular growth of the urban population of the Soviet 
Union From about 26 million m 1926 the urban 
population rose to 55 9 million in 1939 To achieve 

t-hnn oq CrCa , S , e Xt was necessar y to move not less- 
the 2 i« * peas 0 ants to the towns and cities m 

unknown et * 12 ' year penod ~ a phenomenon 
the period n/t-y 161 ' 6 ’ 6Ven XI ] t ^ ie ^ nite d States during 
cities In th,c m ° St r ^ pid development of American 
and mdustr ,h-°7 et achleveme nt the Five-Year Plans 
role However**^ 10 ^u Pr ?® rams p * ayec * an important 
official rhetonr' T 7 not ^ cr ^ actor remains concealed in 
lement ic either or , t ^ e Purposes of the census, a sett- 

v uh a popi aMon al ° r , Urba o n o forced labor camp 
Population exceeding 3,000 or 5,000 constitutes a 
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town The deportation of millions of kulaks to labor 
camps was thus reflected in the census figures as a 
rapid growth of towns, and, m general, the expansion 
of labor -camps is an element of the proud growth of 
“cities” evidenced in Soviet statistics. How great is the 
significance of this factor may be judged from the fact 
that the statistical “migration from the villages to the 
cities” in the ’thirties followed the ups and downs of 
repressions against kulaks and other suspicious 
elements of the population 1 
It is also significant that the fastest growth of 
“towns” occurred not m the industrial areas of Russia 
but m those regions of the far north and east where 
most of the large labor camps are situated. While the 
urban population of the Soviet Union increased by 
100 per cent m the period between 1926 and 1939, the 
greatest increase — 558 per cent — was m the Karelo- 
Murmansk region (between the Arctic Ocean and the 
Gulf of Finland); m the northeastern regions (which 
include a number of great camps) the urban population 
increased by 335 per cent, in eastern Siberia, by 384 per 
cent, and in the Far East by 329 per cent 2 . 

THE GROWTH OF THE LABOR CAMPS 

/ ' 1 

In spite of the reticence of the government, an 
abundance of information on the amount of forced 
labor is available, although it is neither exact nor comp- 
lete. The mam sources of information are four 

1 According to Professor Frank Loriraer (The Population o! the Soviet 
Union [Princeton, 1946], P 150), the migration to towns and cities between 
the two censuses began with the comparatively low figure of 800,000 in 
1927, m 1928 it was stilt only 1,062,000 From 1929 on (with the deport 
ations getting under way) it rose rapidly, reaching 4,100,000 m 1931 
This was the apex of both the anti-kulak campaign and the urbanization 
From 1936 to 1938 the migration to towns and cities was held to an average 
level of i,5oo,cx)o a year The admirers of Stalin’s industrialization and 
modernization of Russia would do well to give a thought to these figures 

2l In Karclo -Murmansk, according to Professor Lorimer, “the increase 
was concentrated in the extreme northern districts The total (urban and 
rural) population of the Murmansk district giew ninefold ” The cities of 
eastern Siberia “held only 891,000 in 1926, but these cities and the new 
ones founded during the next twelve years received over two million 
additional persons in the inter census period, giving a total urban nooula- 
tton of 2,978,000 in 1939 " 
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First, memoirs and reports of former officials of the 
NKVD, particularly those previously assigned to labor 

camps. . ’ \ ' j ' Ju 

Second, those fugitives who had been employed in the 

camp administrative offices and had access to ’official 
correspondence and communication with (Moscow, , and 

other camps. * ■ 1 

Third, items m the Soviet press, which inadver- 
tently throw light on the labor camp system.. 

Fourth, since 1943, the many thousands of former 
prisoners who were released and permitted to leave, 
particularly Polish citizens freed as a result of the 
Sikorski amnesty of 1941 and Polish Jews released 
from Russia m 1945-46 ' » ' • ■ < • 

On the basis of all available information the numer- 
ical development of the labor camps seems to , have 
taken the following course (also- depicted on the 
accompanying maps). 


1928-1930 

Kiseliov-Gromov, himself a former GPU official m 
the northern labor camps, states that , in 1928 only 
30,000 men were detained m the camps By 1930 tKd 
following six camps were m existence 

Solovetski Islands ! ’ 

Kond Island (in Onega Bay) 

Myag Island (in Onega Bay) - 1 

Karelia, between Petrozavodsk and Murmansk 
In the Archangel region 
In Turkestan (Kazakh SSR) 3 
The total number of prisoners in the entire network 
of camps in 1930 he gives as 662,257 This figure should 
be considered approximate, since the author was writ- 
ing from memory rather than quoting official 
documents 


A GPU official who escaped to Finland in. 1930 said 
m a sworn statement that "734,000 prisoners were 
employed under the OGPU m the autumn of 1929 "* 


Lag - ri smoril v -5SSR (The Death Camps in the 

Ur D - ? C i,: ,r A0, °", ' 1 , P Conscript, on of a Peop/e (New York, Columbia 
I 1 1 i ‘ fldl IO3I) P 65 ' 




The Corrective Labo > Camps, 1930. 
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1931-1932 

The volume, From Prisons to Educational Institutions, 
compiled by a panel of authors and published in Mos- 
cow, contains the following data D Stelmakh states 
(p 171) that all places of detention of the Russan Soviet 
Republic received 294,015 copies of various news- 
papers m 1931 For the Ukraine the corresponding 
figure is approximately 60,000, for Byelorussia, 11,713 
For the entire Soviet Union the total would thus 
approach 400,000 Miss A Shestakova, writing in the 
same volume, ports (p 259) that on the average there 
is one newspaper for every five inmates Combining 
these two sets of figures, one arrives at a total of nearly 
2 million en in the “places of detention ” 6 This num- 
ber of prisoners for 1931 is corroborated through other 
sources 


1933-1935 

For 1933-35 only approximate totals — neither de- 
tailed nor substantiated — are available This vagueness 
of estimates is partly the result of the zigzags in 
government policy m those years Extensive persecu- 
tions were followed by a short-lived spring of liberalism, 
which gave way once again to a severe purge Each 
zigzag in policy was immediately reflected m the size 
of the camps’ population 


John Littlepage, an American engineer, reported 
hearing the camp population during the middle ’thirti- 
es “estimated at anywhere from one to five millions ” 6 


A French engineer, back from Russia, estimated 
that nearly 5 million men are currently interned m 
conccntratmn camps, and their number grows every 

“ n T d un / ert am are the estimates 

giten b> I Solonevich, a former prisoner, for the 


5 Tin, figure u-ould aho embrace the nntnn . 

J >tn D l itt!e r a-e end D.nwcc B c ?s <£, “V " 5 , „ 

I!ra.c s. Co iqt T ) p , 35 css in Search of So vlet Gold (Hareourt, 

U ’ 0mP ' con:cntratl °n I’URSS/ Bade, ( Parls , March 




The Network of Corrective Labor Camps, 1932 . 





The Network of Corrective Labor Camps, 1936 
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year 1934, “The total of inmates in all the camps is 
not less than 5 million” 8 


1935—1937 

Nikonov-Smorodin, another Russian fugitive from 
a labor camp, gave an estimate of 5 to 6 million for 
1935 — 37. He compiled a map (see pp 56 — 57) and 
a detailed list of the camps as follows 


1 Solovetski Islands peat, brickyards, workshops, 
farming 

2 Belomor Canal lumber, construction, chemical 
plants 

3 Nevastroy hydroelectric power 

4 Svir River lumber, hydroelectric power 

5 Karelia lumber (Petrozavodsk). 

% ^°^ t ^ iern Camps lumber (Archangel) 

/ v olkhov aluminum 
Q ^hta-Pechora canal, roads, lumber 
i n "“^fhsk roads, mining, phosphorus 
10 Murmansk harbor, fishing, cattle 
11. hjovaya Zemlya hunting, fishing, farming 
12 Vaigach Island hunting, farming, fishing 
r: r$ em ^ um ^ er > fishing, farming 

Dmitrovo (Moscow Canal) canal construction 
v-° r ? 10VO " P° rt construction 
Kotlas railroad construction 
17 Vishera chemical plants, lumber 
in M Ung , ur m imng, metallurgy 

20 Astrakhan^fishing S fa ™”8. vegetables 

21 Karaganda cattle. 

22 Karkaraminsk gram 

23 Kuznetsk mining 

H Chardzhuy cotton and textiles 
2o Tashkent cotton and textiles 

k his Prtc o-;ro/ tlwOGPU f£" lt,agere (Russia in Chains ) ('Sofia, I93 6 ’ 
Georgs Kuchin included a lust of th^ 4 ^' Grcc / 1 ^ G° » J 935J (PP 335-33 6 ) 
ca~pi HJ about 450000 1 camps known to him These 13 

45 pr,K>ncre Kitchm.s Jut, however, was far from 
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26. Siblag coal mines and ores. 

27. Lena gold mines (Bodaibo). 

28. Igarka, port construction, lumber. 

29. Narym lumber. 

30. Shilka mining, roads. 

31. Sretensk mining and plants. 

32. Sakhalin Island- fishing 

33. Baikal-Amur. railroad construction. 

34 Yurga cattle and farming. 

35. Ridder mining 9 

1940-2942 

/''Professor Ernst Tallgren, one of the contributors to 
this book, who was himself a prisoner m the labor 
camps m the early ’forties, says: 

“I have heard many people, well acquainted with the 
internal conditions prevalent m Russia today, estimate 
the number of prisoners at anywhere from 8 to 20 mill- 
ions The true figure probably lies somewhere between 
the two estimates. In any event it can be assumed 
that the number of people confined to the camps ex- 
ceeds 10 million.’’ This statement relates to 1940-42. 

On the basis of a multitude of reports by former 
prisoners, assembled m a collective work, a group of 
Polish officers m Italy compiled a list of labor camps 
and their population m the initial war years 1 0 

1 Soroklag 11 . mmmg, construction, electric power 
plant, brickyards, quarries, etc. 

2 Severonikel aluminum, nickel, copper, lead, and 
zinc. 

3 Baltic-White Sea Canal construction and mainten- 
ance of the canal. 

4. Volgastroy. construction, and maintenance of 
Volga-White Sea Canal, railroad construction, lum- 
bering, quarries. 

9 M Z Nihonov-Smorodin, Krasnaya kalorga (Ked Katorga) (Sofia, 

1938) pp, 111-113 , , T 

10 Mora and Zwiermak, La Justice sovietique, pp 120-124 

1 1 The suffix -lag is the Russian abbreviation for lager, 1 c , camp In 
some cases this ending cannot be used for linguistic reasons, in that case, the 
abbreviation ‘TTL,” Russian for corrective labor camps, is used The 
sufftx-stroy is the abbreviation for stroitel’ stov, 1 e , project, construction. 
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The Corrective Labor Camps, 1942 
(After Mora and Zunerniak, La Justice Sovietique.) 
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5. Oneglag lumbering, agriculture, construction. 

6. Kargopollag lumbering, agriculture, construction. 

7 Sevdvmlag- lumbering and paper industry, const- 
ruction. 

8. Kuloiag lumbering. 

9. Ukbtizhmlag oil, iron, coal deposits, cement. 

10. Ustvymlag: brickyards, lumbering, road construct- 
ion. 

11. Pechorlag railroad and airdrome construction, etc. 

12. Vorkutstroy coal industry, road and railroad 
construction. 

13 Sevzheldorlag Kotlas- Vorkuta railroad. 

14. Unzhlag railroad construction, lumbering, brick- 
yards 

15. Temmkovskiye ITL- lumbering, agriculture, work- 
shops 

16. Samarlag (Bezymenlag) construction, quarries, etc. 

17. Osobstroy war industry, construction. 

18. Yuzhlag* Lenkoran-Salam railroad construction 
(Caucasus). 

19 Vyatlag. lumbering, construction 
20. Usollag. lumbering, construction 
21 Sevurallag iron, metal, coal deposits, metal 
industry. 

22. Ivdellag- lumbering, road construction. 

23 Karlag coal, ore deposits, construction, etc. 

24. Tobolsk ITL. coal and metal deposits, quarries, etc. 

25. Siblag. iron mines, quarries, brickyards, etc. 

26. Tomasmlag lumbering, road construction. 

27. Kraslag -coal mines, lumbering, railroad construc- 
tion. 

28. Norillag. coal mines, lumbering, railroad const- 
ruction. 

29. Yuzhsiblag: road and^ railroad construction, quarr- 
ies, etc. 

30. Novaya Zemlya ITL coal mines, fisheries. 

31. Burlag coal mines, construction, quarries. 

32 Nizhne-Amur ITL - construction, fortifications, etc. 

33 Dalnevostochnyye ITL: road and railroad construc- 
tion. 
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34. Yakut ITL 1 gold, platinum, lead mines, 

35 Sevvostochnyye ITL | construction of roads and 

36 Chukotskiye ITL 1- airdromes, lumbering, 

37. Kamchatskiye ITL quarries, fisheries 

38. Sakhalin ITL J 

(Camps 31 through 38 belong to the Dalstroy ) 

Concerning the number of inmates, this Polish study 
says 

A camp usually houses 1,200 persons, m most regions 
there are ten camps, and in each cluster 20 regions 


1,200x10x20=240,000 


This is a conservative calculation We know, for 
instance, that in 1941, 300,000 prisoners were kept at 
Bezymenlag, that m Yuzhlag 200,000 prisoners were 
working on the construction of a railroad, and that 
there are at least two million on the Kolyma Let 
us assume for the sake of caution that the normal 
population of a cluster consists of only 250,000 Then 
the total number of prisoners m the above-listed 
clusters alone would amount to 9,500,000 
To this figure must be added the inmates of hund- 
reds of camps outside of these clusters, and all persons 
under arrest or held for investigation 

,5® convinced that for the years 1940-42, 
1D,UUU,UUU is a conservative estimate 


■oridp 6 r° ta l million, although based on a 

,nmo/ an ^ e formation and personal testimony of 
sourS’ o^ Un0t j be -L consi dered definitive Other 

from 8 to 12°Slhon m 1942 PI1S ° ner P 0 P ulatlon at 
2945— 1947 

a (utth^^ouj ' f nf ° rmatIO V s on hand concerning 
the authors of pcenoifs wcre unknown to 

estimates The j descriptions, memoirs, and 

on the basis of i P hed . mapS (pp 66 ~ 67 X compiled 
ot the information obtained from all 
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available sources, indicates the situation after the end 
of the war and includes the following labor camps- 12 

RUSSIA IN EUROPE 

1. Northwestern Russia 

1. North Dvina Camps ( Sevdvinlag ), with head- 
quarters at Kotlas* timber and paper industry, also 
railway construction. 

2. Kotlas Camp (Archangel region) lumbering and 
railway construction; 

3. Onega Camps, with headquarters at Plesetsk: 
timber work, railway construction, farming, 

4 Soroka Camps (Soroklag), with headquarters at 
Soroka- mining, lumbering, light metal industry, 
quarries, brick-yards, railway construction; 

5. Archangel Port Camps, lumbering, railway con- 
struction, port construction and work at Arch- 
angel; 

6 Molotovsk Camp (Archangel region), connected 
with the North Dvina Camp cluster, railway con- 
struction, stevedore work at Archangel, 

7 Yagry Camp (Archangel region) mining, construc- 
tion work; 

8 Cargopol Camps (Archangel region), with head- 
quarters at Kargopol. timber industry and farming, 

9. Kuloi Camps (Archangel region): lumbering at the 
mouth of the Kuloi and Mezen Rivers; 

10. Solovetski Camps (islands m the White Sea), 

11. Franz-Josef Land (islands in the Arctic Ocean, 
north of 80th parallel,) 

12 Murmansk Camps (Kola Peninsula), iron and nic- 
kel mining, 

13 Kandalaksha Camps (Kola Peninsula) aluminum, 
nickel, and zinc mining, work for Severonxkel 
Kombinat; 

12 Groups of camps located m the same region are frequently part of 
the same system, or clusters, of camps Since the exact borders of these 
cluster regions arc not known and in order to avoid arbitrary classification 
no attempt has been made to group the camps listed below by dusters 
and systems 





Network of Corrective Labor Camps , 1947. 
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14 Monchegorsk Camp (Kola Peninsula) nickel, tin, 
and tungsten mining, 

15a Volkhov Camp (Leningrad region ) maintenance 
of Volkhov water works and mining, 

15b Svir River Camps (Leningrad region) mainten- 
ance of Svir Canal, 

16 Belomor Camps (Stalin Canal or BBK, Leningrad 
region and Karelo-Finnish SSR), with headquarters 
at Belomorsk maintenance of White Sea-Baltic 
Sea Canal, 

17 Khibinsk Camps (Karelo-Finnish SSR) phosphorus 
mining, construction work, 

18 Ladoga Camps (Karelo-Finnish SSR) lumbering 
and construction work, 

19 Vytegra Camp ( Vytlag ) iron and other mining 

20 Vanzlag (Karelo-Finnish SSR) lumbering and 
construction work on Lake Vanz, a women's camp, 

II Northeastern Russia 


21 


22 

23 


24 


25 


26 

27 

2S 

29 


Northern Pechora Camps (Archangel region), 
with headquarters at Naryan-Mar railway con- 
struction, mining, quarries, 

Pechora Camps (Komi SSR), with headquarters 
at Ust-Kozhva railway construction and mining, 
Northern Railroad Camps ( Sevzbelhorlag ), with 
headquarters at Knyazhipogost (Archangel region 
and Komi SSR) in charge of Vorkuta-Kotlas 
Railroad, 

Vorkuta Camps (Komi SSR), with headquarters 
at Vorkuta coal mining, road and railway con- 
struction, 

Ukhtizhm Camps (Komi SSR), with headquarters 
at Ust Ukhta, consisting of Ukhta and Izhma 
Camps, connected with the Pechora Camp cluster 
coal iron copper mining, oil wells, 
st^Usa (Komi SSR), connected with the Vorku- 
ta Camp cluster coal mining, fishing, turf, 
Ust-Vym Camps n 

Vjchcgda Camps > (Komi SSR) mining and 
Vishera Camps J lumbering, 
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30 Vaigach Island, (in the Kara Sea), lead, zinc, fluor- 
ite, and other raining, . 

31 Novaya Zemlya Island Camps (m the Barents Sea; 
copper and other raining, construction work. 

111. Central Euiopean Russia 

32 Volga Camps (Yaroslavl region), with headquar- 
ters at Rybinsk- maintenance and construction of 
Volga canals, waterway expansion, and canal con- 

• struction; 

33. Rybinsk Camp (Yaroslavl region) peat extraction, 

34 Stalinogorsk (Moscow region) Tula coal and iron 
mines, 

35. Dmitrov Camp (Moscow region), canal mainten- 
ance; 

36. Unzha Camps (Unzhlag) (Ivanovo region), with 
headquarters at Sukhobezvodnaya- railway con- 
struction, lumbering, brickyards. 

37. Starodub Gamp (Orel region) hard labor camp 

. for child convicts; 

IV Southern European Russia 

38 Stalingrad Camps (Osobstroy), with headquarters 
at Stalingrad- work m industrial plants, 

39. Prorvmsk Camp (Astrakhan region), railway con- 
struction, fishing, oil fields, 

40 Caucasus Camps (Y uzhlag), with headquarters at 
. Baku railroad and airfield construction, 

41 Starobelsk (Ukraine) iron and coal mining; also 
( an indeterminate number of camps m the Don 
Basin, 

42. ' Nikopol Camps (Ukraine) industrial work, mining, 

43. Nalchik (Kabardm ASSR) construction work and 
, oil wells, , - 

V. Eastern European Russia 

44. Vetluga Camps (Vetlag) (Gorky region): lumber- 

45. Vyatva Camps (Vyatlag) (Kirov region), with head- 
quarters at' Volosmtsa. lumbering, road and rail- 
road construction; 
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46 Bezymennaya Camps (Kuibyshev region), with 
headquarters at Bezymenka quarries, brickyards, 
underground airfields, 

47 Usol Camps (Usollag) (Molotov region), with 
headquarters at Solikamsk lumbering, oil fields, 
railroad construction, 

48 Temnikov Camp cluster (Mordva ASSR), with 
headquarters at Potm and Yavas timber industry, 
wood finishing, farming, textile works, 

49 Tetyushi Camp (Tatar ASSR) lumbering and coal 
mining 


VI U ral Region 

50 Northern Ural Camps ( Sevurallag ), with headquar- 
ters at Sosva mining of iron ore, coal, light-weight 
metals and precious metals, metallurgical plants, 
quarries, lumbering, 

51 Ivdel Camps (Sverdlovsk region), with headquar- 
ters at Ivdel lumbering, mining, road construc- 
tion, 

52. Revda Camps (Sverdlovsk region), with head- 
quarters at Revda lumbering and mining, 

Kungur Camps (Sverdlovsk region) silver and 
other mining, 

Nadezhdmsk Camp (Sverdlovsk region) peat ex- 
traction, iron-ore mining, and metallurgical plants, 
Chusovaya Camp (Sverdlovsk region) hydro- 
electric power, 

56 Lobva Camps (Sverdlovsk region), with headquar- 

c_ rs at Novaya Lyalya mining, 

* ?*7 oura fe k C am P (Sverdlovsk region) mining 
and metallurgical work, 

DS and fa?m°m? amP (Sverdlovsk region) lumbering 
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RUSSIA IN ASIA 


7. Western Siberia 

59 ' ? t mct,S m wo ( S m5k rc8,0n) ]umbOT "S and 


con- 
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60. Asir Camp (Omsk region), 

61. Tobolsk Camps (Omsk region) coal and ore min- 
ing, road construction; 

62. Novosibirsk Camp (Novosibirsk region), mining 
and building industry; 

63. Narym Camps (Novosibirsk region): lumbering 
and peat extraction, 

64. Kemerovo Camps (Kemerovo region) industrial 
construction, 

65. Siberian Camp cluster ( Siblag ) (Novosibirsk 

region), iron-ore mining, textile mills, timber in- 
dustry, farming, tanning, 

66. Tomsk- Asino Camps (Tomasinlag)' (Novosibirsk 
region), with headquarters at Tomsk, lumbering 
and road construction. 

67. Barnaul Camp (Altai region-) building industry 
and transportation. 

II. Central Asia 

68 Petropavlovsk Camps (northern Kazakhstan), with 
headquarters at Petropavlovsk mining and road 
construction; 

69. Karaganda Camp cluster ( Karlag ) (Kazakh SSR), 
with headquarters at Karaganda, Dolmskoye, and 
Spask; coal and light-weight metal mining, factory 
construction, road and railroad construction, 

70. Aktyubinsk Camp (west Kazakhstan) lumbering 
and construction. 

71. Semipalatmsk Camp (east Kazakhstan) light- 
weight metal mining, 

72. Leninogorsk Camp (east Kazakhstan) light-weight 
metal mining, metallurgical plants, road const- 
ruction; 

73. Tashkent Camps (Uzbek SSR), with subcamp at 
Yangi-Yul: industrial and construction work; 

74. Chardzhuy Camps (Uzbek SSR) oil fields, 

75. Sukhobezvodny Camp (Uzbek SSR). oil fields 

HI. North Central Siberia (Krasnoyarsk region) 

76. Norilsk Camps (Nonllag,) with headquarters at 
Norilsk: road and railroad construction, coal 
mining, 
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77. Igarka Camps, with headquarters at Igarka 
lumbering, logging on Yenisei River, 

78. Yenisei Camps, at Yenisei estuary, lumbering and 
construction work, 

79 Ingash Camp, 

80 Absagachev Camps, 

81 Krasnoyarsk Camp cluster ( Kraslag ,) with head- 
quarters at Kansk coal mining, lumbering rail- 
road construction, building industry, 

82 Turukhansk Camp lumbering and farming 

IV Eastern Siberia and the Far East 


83 Baikal- Amur Railroad Construction Camp system 
(BAM), with administrative centers at Taishet 
and Svobodny (Irkutsk, Chita, and Buryat- 
Mongol regions) construction of Taishet- 
Komsomolsk Railroad, 

84 Taishet Camp, terminal of Baikal- Amur Railroad 
mining, road and railroad construction, 

85. Upper Lena Camps (Irkutsk region), with head- 
quarters at Bodaibo gold mining and lumbering, 

86 Lower Lena Camps (Yakut ASSR) lumbering and 
logging, 


87 Aldan Camps (Yakut ASSR) gold mining and 
lumbering, 

88 Dzhido Camp cluster (Chita region) gold, iron, 
tin, tungsten mining, 

89 Gubarevo Camp (Chita region) gold, iron, tin 
mining, 

90 Dermidonovka Camp (Chita region) iron and 
gold mining, 

91 Magdagachi Camps (Chita region) cobalt and 
iron mining, 

92 Zakamensk Camps (Chita region) molybdenum 

cn ^ weight metal mining, industrial plants, 

- 3 i crofei-Pavlovich Camps (Chita region) railroad 
construction, 

muling* 1 ^ ^ amp (Yakut ASSR) lumbering and 
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95. Bureya Camp cluster ( Burlag ) (Khabarovsk re- 
gion), with headquarters at Izvestkovaya: railroad 
construction work; 

96. Northeastern Camp cluster of the Far East 
(Sewostlag), with headquarters at Magadan 
(Khabarovsk region): gold, lead, and platinum 
mining, construction and communication work 
(cf. below), 

97 . Kolyma Camp cluster (Khabarovsk region) gold, 
platinum, and lead mining, fishing, road and 
railroad construction, building industry, transpor- 
tation (cf. below); 

98. Lower Amur Camp cluster ( Nizhneamursk ), with 
headquarters at Komsomolsk: construction and 
mining, 

99. - Novotambovsk Camp (Khabarovsk region), connec- 

ted with Lower Amur Camp cluster, 

100. Polovinka Camp (Khabarovsk region)* mining; 

101. Nikolayevsk Camps (Khabarovsk region): iron 
and gold mining, road and railway construction; 

102. Vladivostok Camp cluster (Maritime region), 
transportation, communication, building industry; 

103. Suchan Camp (Maritime region)- mining, 

104. Port Nakhodka (Maritime region): stevedore work; 

105. Askold Island (Maritime region): gold mining; 

106. Gizhiga Camps (Khabarovsk region): road constr- 
uction and lumbering, 

107. Kamchatka Camp cluster construction, fishing, 
oil fields; 

108. Sakhalin Island, road construction, oil fields, min- 
ing; 

109. Chukotka Camps (extreme northeast), with head- 
quarters at Chukotka: mining and building in- 
dustry; 

110. Bering Camps (on Bering Straits, facing Alaska): 
mining and building industry, 

111. Verkhoyansk Camp, 

112. Arman Camp (Kolyma cluster), port work and 
building industry, a women's camp, 

113 Piostraya Dresva Camp (Kolyma cluster): gold 
mining, transportation, road construction; 
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114 Magadan Camp Kolyma cluster headquarters 

camp, ; ‘ „ , 

115 Nagayevo Camp port work and fisheries for Koly- 
ma cluster, 

116 Seimchan Camps' communications and transporta- 
tion for Kolyma cluster, building industry, gold 
mining, 

117, Srednikan (Kolyma cluster): building industry 
mining, 

118 Maldyak Camp 

119 Berelyakh Camp 

120 Ytyryk Camps 
121. Verkhnekolymsk Camps 

122 Srednekolymsk Camps 

123 Shaivmsk (“Valley of Death") 

124 Talon ‘Camp 

125 Chai-Urya Camps 
This list of over 100 labor camps 13 is far from com- 
plete, a great many small camps all over European 
Russia could not be included 

The most important of the camps, or -rather of the 
camp systems or clusters, are these five* 

1, The Dalstroy Camps of the Far East, including 
the numerous gold mining camps on the Kolyma River, 
described in detail in Chapter VI Their population is 
estimated variously from 300,000 to a million. 

2 A group of camps m eastern Siberia to the north 
and cast of Lake Baikal, occupied in construction of 
the new Taishet-Komsomolsk (Baikal-Amur) Railroad, 
in mining, etc The population of camps is estimated 
at about 500,000 

3 The Pechora Camps, with from 900,000 to 1,100,000 
prisoners This system of camps was in charge of 
the construction of the long railroad from Kotlas to 
Vorkuta Since its completion the prisoners are emplo- 

13 In addition the following labor camps have previously been reported in xe»s- 
tence There is no confirmation, however of their operation at present, some 
°co^ Lfn have closed down Petrozavodsk Camp (Karelo-Finnish 

k" 1. ' utr ^ r,nt J Sormovo Camp (centra? European Russia)- construction, 
Nonh Caucasian Camp cluster agriculture Karkarammsk (Central Asia) agri- 
culture bhilfca and SrctensI (Chita region) mining and construction, and 
» urp a (Omsk rcnion) agriculture 


gold mining, 
agriculture, 
building industry, 
^ transportation 
in the Kolyma 
cluster of the 
Dalstroy 
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notorious. 

5. A camp near Komsomolsk m the Far East is 
labeled “Traitors’ Camp.” Here are interned men' and 
women condemned for disloyalty to the Soviet Union 1 
Their sentences go up to 25 years at penal servitude 
The internees of this camp are engaged in building a 
railroad line to the Tartar Bay The food is bad, the 
punishment severe, and the death toll extremely high 
6. The Prorvinsk Camp on the Caspian Sea has 
among its inmates thousands of natives of Central Asia 
who refused to do military service m the Red Army 

7 In certain camps of the Pechora Camp cluster 
corporal punishment, officially abolished in 1917-18, 
has been reintroduced 

8 The Krasnoyarsk Camps, with about 10,000 prison- 
ers, are conspicuous for their lack of medical facilities 
and hospitals 

In the camps on the lower Yenisei in north Siberia 
rumors circulate about a mysterious camp on the shore 
of the Arctic Ocean These rumors have it that a few 
thousand men work there in mines under the floor of 
the ocean, extracting precious minerals They reportedly 
not only work but also live underground Deportation 
to this camp is a sentence to slow death , not one of 
the inmates has ever come out alive Every day the 
great elevator brings up a number of corpses for burial 
It is impossible to check and verify these reports, ; more 
often than not, however, persistent rumors ^bout con- 
ditions in Soviet labor camps have proved to be based 
on facts 

Among the other camps two are noteworthy ’ that 
near Rybmsk (on the Leningrad- Moscow Railroad) is 
reported to have a group of women sentenced to five 
years at forced labor for cannibalism during the German 
siege of Leningrad m 1942-43 , and the Zakamensk 
Camp in eastern Siberia has a considerable number of 
children from the Moscow region among its internees, 
bojs and girls sentenced for criminal offences They 
work in mines and near-by industrial plants 

Finally, a few camps are remarkable for their speedy 
migration eastward during the war and subsequent 
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DOCUMENTS FROM 32 CORRECTIVE LABOR CAMPS 
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“USSR-NKVD 
Volga Corrective Labor Camp 
— Perebory, Rybinsk Region " 



“USSR-NRVD 

Administration of Unzha Cor- 
rective Labor Camp ” 



"Administration of Northern Ural Camps of the NKVD. Vasil yev, ’ 
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"USSR-NKVD 
Burey*i Railroad Construction 
Camp- — IzvcstLovaya, Far East- 
ern Railroad ” 


“USSR-NKVD-GULAG 

BezymyanBk Corrective Labor 
Camp — Second Section — 
Kuibyshev ” 


Us 


’ *" ' ir» o „ »-, iUb 

O' f u re 


{H. fyJiTJiHK 1 
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"USS R-NKVD 
Administration of Vorkutstroy 
—Second Section " 



“USSR-NKVD 

Administration of Usol Cor- 
rective Labor C amp — Second 
Section —Solikamsk 
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"USSR-NKVD 

Administration of Krasnoyarsk 
Corrective Labor Camp — Kansk, 
Krasnoyarsk Region " 



“USSR-NKVD 

Norilsk Corrective Labor Camp 
— Norilsk, Taimyr National 
District ” 
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LABOR CAMPS OF THE FAR EAST 


c. C. C, P, 


CCCP 
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“USSR-NKVD 

Administration of Lower Amur 
Corrective Labor Camps of the 
NKVD — Komsomolsk, Khaba- 
rovsk Region ” 


"NKVD-USSR 

Administration of the North- 
eastern Corrective Labor 
Camps — Magadan, Khabarovsk 
Region ” 
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"USSR nkvd 
gulag 

Administration of Ukht Izhma 
Corrective 1 abor Camp 
Komi ASStt " 



“USSR NKVD 
Administration of Kargopol 
Corrective Labor Camp— Sec- 
tion II Archangel Region ” 


fhAorxtHuoe $$\>cmuoct>hifr)ia: nodnUcoio u nenanUto 
IIAM riir>/'!nmu3iVAPAAri-»ii6M / 


' •' •*/ (ptn^ftyjEn) 
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Chi f of Administration of Taring of the NKVD— 
w °rior Major of Stale Rminiv 7Knm« »» 


Major of State Security Zhuraslev 1 
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OCCP 
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“USSR-NKVD 

Administration of the Karaganda 
Corrective Labor Camp ” 
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“USSR NKVD 
Administration of Railroad 
Construction and Soroka 
Corrective Labor Camp, 
Belomorsk, KFSSR " 
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“Deputy Chief of Administration of UNZHLAG of the NKVD— 
Senior Lieutenant of State Security : GOLOV 
Acting Chief of Second Section GALAT,” 
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“NKVO USSR ’ ’ 

Administration of Pechora 
Railroad Corrective Labor 
Camp, Komi ASSR ’ 

1 J 

“USSR-NKVD 
Administration of Northern 
Railroad Corrective Labor 
Camp, Komi ASSR ” 
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return after the liberation of their original areas. 
Among these are the Belomorsk Camp near the Finnish 
border, the Dmitrov Camp m the Moscow region, and 
the Svir River Camps near Leningrad. 

THE NUMBER OF PRISONERS 

How many prisoners are there at present being kept 
m Russia’s “corrective institutions” ? There is no defi- 
nitive answer to this question ; there are only estimates 
and guesses of varying degrees of reliability. 

In Russia itself the number of prisoners m all kinds 
of forced labor mstitutionsTs generally estimated to be 
very high. Guesses go up to 15, 20, even 30, million 
men. In his book, I Chose Freedom , Victor Kravchenko 
reports on forced labor during the war * 

. • • our industry became more and more dependent upon 
the vast armies of prisoners, their ranks now swelled to 
unprecedented size by war arrests. In official circles 
twenty millions became the accepted estimate of this 
labor reservoir. The estimate did not include the boys 
and girls from 14 to 16 forcibly torn away from their 
parents and assigned to regions and industries m which 
man-power shortages were sharpest. 

The war industries of the U.S.S.R., like those of 
Germany, rested primarily on slave labor. 14 

Brooks Atkinson reported after his return from 
Moscow • No one knows how many million political 
prisoners are now living in jail or in exile. The esti- 
mates run all the way from 10,000,000 to 15,000,000” 15 
Vasili Petukhow, a former Red Army man, a native of 
Siberia, who' is now in this country, stated in the press 
that by the end of 1943 not only common people m 
Siberia but even the administration mentioned a figure 
of 24 millions m the camps, in addition to the prison 
population.” 16 Another refugee states that “the num- 
ber of prisoners— political and others— m Soviet Russia 
is estimated at 20 millions by the Russians them 
selves.” 17 

Mora and Zwierniak report that 


*4 Victor Kravchenko, I Chose Freedom (Scnbncr, 1946), p 104 
J 5 New York Times, July 7, 1946 4 

16 No\ oye russkoye slovo (New York), August i, 1046 
l 7 - New York Times, March 23, 1946 
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the Russian prisoners say that m 1937, m the “Yezhov 
Reign,” [Yezhove’s rule of the NK1D has become pro- 
verbially synonymous with terror] there were over 40 
million persons detained m Russia. This figure is certainly 
exaggerated It is, however, interesting to note the Polish 
prisoners, deported to Russia m 1939 and later, were 
told by the prison guards who were boasting of Russia’s 
power and bigness “Poland has scarcely 35 million in- 
habitants In our country, we have that many 
prisoners alone f” 18 

These figures appear to be highly exaggerated The 
exaggeration is m itself, however, indicative of the 
huge scope of forced labor m Russia and of the horror 
of the population in the face of this institution The 
Soviet Government, by never mentioning forced labor 
° r ^ lvm S a hint of its real proportions, is res- 
ponsible for the frequent acceptance of estimates — in- 
side Russia as well as abroad — which picture the Soviet 
Union m even gloomier colors than it actually deser- 
ves The world is shocked by both the dimensions of 
s avery m a modern state and the utter silence main- 
ta H} ad lts government on this subject, 

ere is another reason why guesses and estimates, 
ary so greatly Of the millions of deportees, one part 
are sett ers, special migrants, and similar groups who 
ini? 5 ! 3 m ? < T? um fictitious liberty, while the rest are 
a GS < t. a ] 30r , cam Ps Therefore both kinds of esti- 
mrni-a a E and t ^ ie lower ones - may be ac- 

tnlrpn e P e ndmg on whether migrants and settlers are 
taken, into consideration 

further^!?? 6 u 3Pld fhictuation m the slave population 
tcs. which arplf 65 r° the Wlde differences m estima- 
W'lthm a vpir i erefore 1 not necessarily contradictory 
crease nr A he population of the camps, may in- 
crease or decrease by millions. 

States Si a dBM«rT PriSOn f ! 3 from Pola nd, the Baltic 
work totaled over 13 cau f? lt U P by the forced labor net- 

tions into the Rp^a 31 ^’ t0 some ext ent, conscrip- 

forced labor population^T^ 51 ? 61 * 1 ^ de P leted the 
°n Then the influx of prisoners 


Mo-a and 


op cl ' pp, 126—127 
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of war and the deportation of members of “disloyal 
nationalities” to new settlements suddenly began to 
boost the number. Finally, the repatriation of Soviet 
military and civilian personnel from abroad served to 
fill the gaps m the forced labor population. 

A few years ago this writer estimated the forced 
labor class at from 7 to 12 million. 19 It appears that 
this figure was approximately correct 

German documents which fell into the hands of the 
Allies reveal with how great an interest the German 
Government observed and studied the Soviet system of 
forced labor- When the Soviet-German Pact of 1939 went 
into effect a multitude of German economic and other 
Commissions visited Moscow and traveled through 
Russia On the basis of their reports, and probably also 
of those of the German Embassy m Moscow, it was es- 
timated m Berlin that on the eve of the German attack 
on Russia forced labor m the Soviet Union embraced 
9,600,000 persons. 20 

Professor Sergei Prokopovich, a noted and cautious 
economist, has stated < 

However much we may want to reduce the possible 
estimates (for purposes of comforting ourselves and m 
order to reduce the shameful blot on the new Russia), 
be it only five to seven million, one thing remains 
clear beyond any doubt in the Union of Soviet Socia- 
list Republics we have a class of slaves of many mil- 
lions, whose living and working conditions are infinitely 
worse than those of the American Negroes m the Sou- 
thern states. It is horrible to realize that, for them, 
the Russian slaves, the life of the American Negroes rep- 
resents the ideal of well-being 2 1 

19 D J Dallin, The Rea 1 Soviet Russia (Yale University Press, 1944) P 96. 

20 These unpublished German estimates arc valuable whereas the “jeports" 
and "statistics" prefabricated in Joseph Goebbels' offices for publication 
were, of course, propaganda 

21 S Prokopovich, "O samom glavnom," Novoye slovo, September 14, 1946 

In his Soviet Politics at Home and Abroad (New York, 1946J, Profpssor 

Frederick L Schuman tries to minimize the problem of forced labor in Russia, 
as well as the number of prisoners involved According to him, “200,000 
prisoners with long term sentences would be proportionate to the situation in 
the US"; and he is willing to throw in "a comparable number of political 
prisoners in penal camps ’’ These figures aTe without any foundation 
and entirely misleading 
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Our generation, is so accustomed to deal with huge 
figures — millions and billions — that we fail to realize 
immediately the full significance of seven, ten, or 
fifteen million human beings living in prison, exile, 
and penal servitude Our feehngs have been dulled 
and blunted Would it help to remind ourselves that 
the biggest of the American states — New York — has 
an adult population of about eight millions, that, 
assuming the prison population of Russia to be ten to 
twelve millions, it is greater than the total adult 
population of Canada? 


All sources agree that 85 to 90 per cent of the 
population of prisons and labor camps consists of males 
In 1940 the adult population of males (over 18 years 
of age) m the Soviet Union, m its prewar borders, 
taunted to 47 million War casualties have consider- 
ab y decreased this figure It has been officially stated 
trat the war cost the Soviet Union seven million 
ives, the real number of dead is often estimated to 
e considerably higher At any rate, the total adult 
ma e population today amounts to less than 40 million 
e eight or ten or twelve millions of forced laborers 

c women ) represent at least 16 per cent of 
all adult Soviet males 

t-h f° rc ed labor must be considered one of 

n 1 c asses lr ? Soviet Russia’s social structure 

lmnnrMrff- I l umer ° us and economically no less 
an that of free workers m industry. 
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The Essence of Forced Labor 


Forced labor m Soviet Russia, like any kind of slave 
labor, is cheap, and therein lies its first and foremost 
'virtue. Soviet authorities have never indicated preci- 
sely how great the cost differential is as between free 
and forced labor It has been officially stated, how- 
ever, that m 1932-33 “the cost of upkeep per prisoner 
was over 500 rubles a year.” During the same period 
the average wage m the Soviet Union, according to 
official statistics, amounted to 1,496 rubles a year. 1 
This differential, multiplied by the millions of prison 
workers and the years of work, is an important 
element of the government’s industrialization fund. 
General workers’ wages rose 174 per cent between 1926 
and 1933 (duem part to the inflationary rise of prices), 
during the same period the cost of food per prisoner 
increased by only 90 per cent 2 The quantity of avail- 
able “consumer goods,” and especially of clothing, 
housing, and food, was extremely small m the ’thirties 
and, of course, m the 'forties, too The economies 
achieved as the result of use of forced labor enabled 
the government to increase the supply of these goods 
for the benefit of the other, especially the higher, 
strata of the population. This feature of forced la- 
bor in Russia is the source of huge profits realized by 
the NKVD in certain of its enterprises — profits never 
made m other fields of Soviet economy It is for 
this reason that Soviet publications never present 
complete reports or statistical data concerning the 

1 BalthsLo Bel ozaorski Kanal, p 53, and SotsialislichesLoye siroilel'slvo 
0936). p 512 

2 Andrei Vyshmski, cd , Oi Tyuremk vospitatel'nym uohrezhdeniyam (From 
i risons to Educational Institutions), p. 437. 
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profits of such industrial units From the very begin- 
ning of the labor camp system these profits have been 
its great advantage and one of the government’s 
motives behind its expansion The works erected by 
forced labor during the last 15 years cost a negligible 
sum compared with similar structures that might be 
built by free labor in Russia or abroad 


NO CAPITAL NEEDED 

Just as important is the second virtue of forced labor 
the possibility of employing prisoners almost entirely 
without investment of capital Industrial equipment 
to a great extent had to be bought abroad at a time 
when export opportunities were limited by the small 
amount of valuta on hand Forced labor was largely 
manual labor and did not require modern industrial 
equipment This important feature of Soviet forced 
labor has remained unaltered to this day Soviet re- 
ports sometimes contain eloquent stories about the 
manual laborers, reminiscent of the slave labor that 
erected the Egyptian pyramids During the initial stage 
or the construction of a large canal, built by forced 
labor m 1931-33, a commission of Soviet engineers, 
themselves prisoners working under the GPU, were 
°f If y ^, e fact that no machinery was supplied and 
a uge rocks had to be moved by hand “If we could 

On! m+Z ma S lne , r , yl ” the engineers dreamed aloud. 
,, ^ Gr ?’ Mogilko, said, “We have to cut down 

machines 1 " 1 ^ men , '^ den are more precious than 

Moedko fhd m f rC ^ recious 1 than machines ” Engineer 
the 1 Wed i,?* Understand intrinsic meaning of 
s tro v pomi H r j 5 - T * T , He had in the Dniepro- 

To erect the Dnf and advertised throughout the world 
had to be imnorf-ed T dams highly expensive equipment 
ua reprimanded h Umted States Mogilko 

told r C manded by ° ne ° f the of the GPU, who 

lung" tim^to ° omple^cT^nd^' f wdlC !^ wera & iven a 
P ete and for which we were given 
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foreign exchange. The White Sea-Baltic Sea Canal was 
assigned to the GPU, and the GPU was told’ ‘Not one 
kopek of foreign exchange.’ ” 3 4 5 
Hence, men had to be used instead of machines 
After the early period of the labor camps prison 
labor was also employed m the sea fisheries. The 
results, from a pecuniary viewpoint, were brilliant. 

The invested capital was negligible, the cost of pro- 
duction unusually* low, and the profits enormous. With 
a catch of 700 tons, and the purchase of a similar 
quantity from fishermen, — a total of 1400 tons — the 
Ribprom [State Fishing Agency employing prison labor] 

- had earned m 1930 a net profit of one million roubles. 
Compare this with the record of the North State Fish- 
ing Trust [employing free labor] which m 1928, with a 
catch of 48,000 tons, earned a profit of less than one 
million roubles. 4 

Forced labor is therefore being used m those branches 
of Russian economy where simple manual labor involv- 
ing no expenditure for modern machinery, can be profi- 
tably employed, for example, m forestry, m canal and 
highway construction, in rudimentary building indust- 
ries. In striking contrast with the almost mystical 
Soviet adoration of modern techniques and machines, 
the little publicized forced labor marks a return to 
those ancient times of Rome and Egypt when roads, 
aqueducts, and pyramids were erected by hand and 
when food was raised by thousands of slaves Sum- 
marizing the experience of the first years of labor 
camps, the authorities issued the following instructions. 

The following should be chosen as objects of mass 
labor best fitted for the realization of the purposes of 
corrective labor, large-scale industrial construction 
(factories, dams, dikes, blast-furnaces, railroads, etc ) 
... , irrigation work, highway construction to make 
possible the motorization of the country. 6 

3 Balthsko-Belomorski Kanal, pp naff 

4 V Tchcmavm, I Speak for the Silent (Ralph T. Hale & Co , 1935), P> sSj 

5 So vetskaya j ustitsiya (1934J, No 15. 
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DISCIPLINE 

The third useful feature of forced labor, as compared 
with free labor, is the strict discipline that can be 
imposed upon the personnel, both technical staff and 
workers 

Despite all the Soviet laws, regulation and pressure, 
it has never been possible completely to overcome 
the difficulties with free workers m industry. Absentee- 
ism has been consistently high, lateness is a cons- 
tant source of trouble, at times the turnover among 
workers has deprived industries of stability and of 
any assurance of being able to accomplish planned 
tasks It has been difficult to prevent women, 
burdened with household tasks m addition to their 
factory work, from leaving their jobs It has been 
of no avail to punish workers by dismissing them, 
since the gieat demand for labor made it possible for 
every dismissed worker to find a better position. Dur- 
ing the entire period of the Five-Year Plans, from 
1928 to the present time, this has been one of the most 
important problems of Soviet economics Neither the 
hundreds of decrees and instructions nor summary 
punishment has succeeded in entirely solving it 

Under the system of forced labor these problems 
do not must The maintenance of discipline within 
the prison is already taken care of The director of a 
labor camp, who is simultaneously general manager 
of a great industrial enterprise, knows precisely the 
size of his labor force, and the system of a camp is 
in itself a guarantee that the inmates will show up 
i wor ^ "W orkmg hours are no problem m a forced 
labor camp, nor is Sunday work, when necessary Even 
an insufficient food supply does not prevent the 
prisoners from reporting for work and staying at it as 
long as ordered 

A component of this system of discipline, never 
e\ cn approximated m the rest of the Soviet economy, 
las been the ability to transfer thousands of workers, 
like armies, to remote areas in a short space of time 
\\ hen they ha\e completed the construction of a 
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highway or a plant, the working prisoners are immedi- 
ately shipped to some other region of Russia to begin 
work on a new proiect* On arrival, the prisoners them- 
selves construct barracks, barbed-wire fences and 
watch-towers for the guards, while the bulk of the 
labor force immediately attacks its major assignment. 
This mobility of the labor force has been of great 
advantage, especially during the war years. Many 
military projects were constructed by special detach- 
ments of prison laborers Deadlines fixed by the 
military command were always met. 

Against these apparent economic advantages, the for- 
ced labor system — essentially slave labor has its omin- 
ous features which become obvious as the system 
attains importance m the life and history of a great 
nation. 


SLAVERY IN RUSSIA AND ABROAD 

We are assisted m this classification of the Soviet 
forced labor system as a form of slavery by the scient- 
ists and jurists of Soviet Russia herself. In a mult- 
itude of printed works they have pointed to the 
slave character of prison work, directing this criticism 
at the capitalist world. Labor m prison, they have 
repeatedly emphasized, is organized as slave labor. 
They deny this only m regard to the Soviet network 
of prison labor, but present no logical arguments to 
prove the distinction 

In every instance where slavery has existed as a 
widespread economic system it has possessed certain 
distinguishing attributes. Slavery m ancient Greece 
differed from Roman slavery. The system of slavery 
in the United States varied considerably from that 
of the ancient world. The enslavement of foreign 
laborers m Hitler’s empire was again quite a distinct 
type. And the slave system m the Soviet Union 
differs greatly from its historical predecessors But 
all these systems possess a common denominator, 
common features which make them species of the 
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same genus Each marks a phase m the continuous 
historical development of slavery 

In one of his speeches Stalin gave his conception of 
the sequence of social orders in history — a conception 
which to a certain degree he had taken over from his 
teachers Slavery, he said, was the first phase of ex- 
ploitation of the lower classes Then “the revolution 
of slaves abolished the slave owners as well as the slave 
exploitation of the toilers,” This phase was succeeded 
by another form of exploitation — serfdom — which, in 
turn, was abolished, and capitalism developed Now, 
Stalin says, the Soviet state has succeeded m ending all 
forms of exploitation 6 - In this outline slavery appeared 
as a hoary relic of the past, long since done away with 
and today almost forgotten 

It sufficed for Stalin merely to utter these words, and 
immediately his pupils and followers lifted them to the 
level of indisputable historical law This interpretation 
of slavery as a specific social order chronologically preced- 
ing serfdom and therefore belonging to times long past is 
utterly inadequate Slavery has appeared at different 
junctures of history, at various stages of civilization, 
under the most diverse political and economic systems 
It was a component of the highly civilized culture of the 
ancient world, it was an important factor in the history of 
the United States until after the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and was a part of a system which Marx himself 
and every one of his followers considered an example 
of capitalist social organization Certain elements of < 
slavery appeared m Russia m the advanced stages of 
serfdom If twentieth-century Germany was capitalis- 
tic, and if Soviet Russia is socialistic, then slavery has 
made its reappearance during those phases of social 
development which, according to Stalin, are the most 
advanced 


THE ESSENCE OF SLAVE LABOR 

The economic prerequisite of slavery is the ability of 
a man to produce more than the minimum he requires 

t Sp-xA before lolldior peasants, February 19, i 933 
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for living. At the dawn of history slavery did not exist, 
it was impossible there would have been no sense m 
converting prisoners or fellow citizens into slaves as long 
as their labor merely sufficed to keep them alive. Defea- 
ted enemies were usually killed, not enslaved. Only m a 
societal development which was on a comparatively high 
level did a surplus beyond the minimum required for 
life become a normal economic phenomenon. So long 
as this surplus continues to exist and grow, the economic 
possibility of slavery is present, whether slavery actu- 
ally develops as an important factor in society depends 
on political, cultural, and ideological conditions. 

War served as the most important impetus to the ins- 
titution of slave labor m the ancient world Millions 
of prisoners were enslaved m Greece and Rome. The 
man hunt not real war — was another source of slaves 
until recent times. A third and not unimporfant source 
was ordinary fellow citizens — debtors, those who sub- 
mitted to voluntary indenture, and those produced 
through traffic in members of one’s own family 
In Greece slavery reached its peak m the fifth and 
tourth centuries B. C. It is estimated that out of a 
population of 3 million in Greece, 1 million were 
s aves The status of Greek slaves was comparatively 
good as contrasted with that of slaves of a later period. 
~ G 5 eek slave ^ as active as banking agent, tutor, 

’ faCt0 7 wo 7 ke J’ or artisan, their lot was for- 

S wTl that of the slaves of lower strata 
tions ^workshop under severexestric- 

gentsia and nhm t dlS ? n 5. tl0n be T tween a slave mtelh- 

laboris not ' an 

commnniil 4 'rT ^ that slaVeS may be owned by tbe 

m Grpprp^' 1S lm P° rtant to recall that not all slaves 
wer^ pfnnir er d pnvate property Publicly owned slaves 
ancfpni A?r d aS Clty offlCials and country clerks. In 
slaves m ^ ° ne tlme ’ 1>200 policemen were 

THp fpnn % reeka f Iaies slaves served as workmen 

to tho A^ US Laurion sdver mines m Attica belonging 
to the Athenian state were operated with slave labor. 

? Julius Beloch, Die BevolLerung de r Griechisah-Romlschen Welt, p 506 
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Slaves who are considered the property of the com- 
munity have always presented a special problem The 
problem has great significance m connection with con- 
temporary Russia, where no private slave ownership 
exists Whenever men have been the property of a 
state or of a city, members of the free community were 
not always entitled to do with them as they pleased. 
Various agencies had specified rights as to giving orders 
and punishing slaves, and they were obliged to feed and 
house them A written or unwritten code of regula- 
tions concerning state-owned slaves must be obeyed 
It is no new phenomenon for the best minds of a 
nation to approve of slavery Maxim Gorky, with his 
cohorts of minor writers, had a predecessor in Greece 
whose stature far exceeds his own Aristotle con- 
sidered slavery a useful institution even while insisting 
that no Greek citizen should be enslaved 

The most extensive development of slavery may be 
seen m the Roman Empire In Italy during the first 
century B. C there were 2 million slaves, as compared 
with a free population of 2 5 million In addition, 400,000 
slaves in Sicily worked beside 350,000 free Sicilians 
Under Augustus the number of slaves rose to 3 million, 
i e , more than half of Italy’s population at that time 8 
The characteristic of slavery m ancient Italy was the 
widespread use of slave labor on private estates 
In certain regions the entire agricultural economy 
was based on slavery, workers and employees were the 
property of absentee landlords who resided m the 
towns Along with the millions of these hard-working 
slaves, however, an upper class of slaves developed m 
the cities, particularly m Rome They were active as 
physicians, teachers, and philosophers Many great 
actors, librarians, and artists were the private property 
of citizens of Rome. A paradox duplicated m Russia 

" as t .^ c activity of slaves as prison wardens and prison 
guards 

Another group of slaves were the servi pubhcx, some 
of whom occupied positions in magistratures while others 


ruSrof'Smp" Bcloth ‘ 8 Most histonans are doubtful uhether the 
rubber of alaiej in Rome can be establUhed with any degree of certainty 
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worked as ordinary public laborers, building roads, repair 
mg aqueducts, etc., all over Italy. One important use 
o£ slaves was as gladiators Ten thousand gladiators 
took part m the games under Emperor Augustus, 
and an equal number m those under Trajan, which 
lasted for several months There were both slaves 
and free men among these gladiators. 

The status of a slave was almost always permanent. 
For a slave to gam his freedom, however, was not im- 
possible, and at times he bought his liberation with his 
earnings. Former slaves constituted a class of some 
importance m Roman society in the first centuries of 
our era. It is worth emphasizing, however, that, con- 
trary to Stalm’s statement slaves rarely succeeded m 
freeing themselves by means of concerted political 
action, uprisings, or direct fighting The most signi- 
ficant attempt along these lines was the famous upris- 
ing under Spartacus, who was himself a gladiator slave. 
He managed to lead his slave troops for two years (73 
to 71 B C ) against the armies of Rome. In the end 
he was defeated and his army annihilated. Other 
slave attempts at revolt in the ancient or modern 
world have rarely been successful/ It is not to be ex- 
pected that a “class movement” of forced laborers will 
ever be able to attain freedom through its own power. 
The slaves in the United States were freed m a civil* 
war of free men against free men. The few revolts 
occurring m the labor camps of Russia were easily 
suppressed. 

The liberation of slaves is brought about only in the 
course of a political struggle among elements of the 
free population. 


THE UNITED STATES 

The last country m which slavery attained any 
considerable proportions prior to the twentieth 
century was the United States. The American type 
of slave labor, m some respects similar to earlier 

9. Haiti is one of the few rases where slaves succeeded in liberating themselves. 
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models, had its own peculiar earmarks The most 
important was the fact that the slaves belonged to a 
different race from that of their masters. Another 
distinguishing element was the mode of supply the 
great slave traffic that went on for over a century 
The man hunt in Africa developed into an institution, 
and the shipment of slaves to the American colonies 
bacame an important and' regular item of foreign trade. 
The incidence of disease and deaths among slaves m 
transit was high, but since the original purchase price 
was very low, it was not worth while to improve condi- 
tions aboard ship The hunt for slaves in Africa was 
a small-scale war conducted without great risk by the 
slave hunters. The relationship between war and 
slavery was now reversed whereas slavery had at first 
been a by-product of wars fought for other ends, now 
war was the by-product of a slave economy, conducted 
with the single purpose ,of securing the “goods ” 

How considerable was the role played by slave labor 
in the United States is evident from the fact that 
no less than 2,130,000 slaves were imported m the 
course of one century (1680-1786) When slavery was 
finally abolished, the number of slaves emancipated 

totaled 3,950,000 

The abolition of slavery in the United States and 
the simultaneous abolition of serfdom in Russia marked 
the temporary end of slavery in the civilized world 
It has remained a feature of backward societies, how- 


ever, m the uncivilized parts of the world, and here 
progress was slow despite public opinion and the 
efforts of governments ‘ One of the goals of the 
League of Nations was complete abolition of slavery, 
but it soon became clear how difficult it was to 
struggle from the outside against deeply rooted and 
time-honored customs and traditions 

ere were at least 3 million slaves m the world 
outside Russia up to the second World War Slave 
trading was being carried on m 19 political areas, such 
t , > ssi jna, Algeria, China, Egypt, Eritrea, Sahara, 
dan and some other border regions of the world, 
ner practices constitute one form or another of 
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involuntary servit ude, such as peonage and compulsory, 
or indentured, labor m Malaya; South Africa, the 
Dutch East Indies,- the Congo. 10 ' 

GERMANY AND SOVIET RUSSIA 

A new upsurge of the slave system manifested 
itself m Europe an the 1930’s, following > protracted 
international and civil wars. This rebirth of slavery 
was not only materially' correlated with the wais 
but also a psychological result of them. 

A slave system on a large scale was m existence in 
Hitler s Germany of the early ’forties Not only did 
prisoners of war have to perform compulsory work, but 
millions of civilians were dragged forcibly from the 
west, south, and east and conscripted for forced 
labor. While the employment ’of war prisoners for 
labor was a temporary phenomenon that would have 
had to cease after the waT, the use of civilians as 
slaves was undoubtedly the beginning of a new system 
winch, had there been -a German victory, would 
have attained huge proportions. ■ The Nazi ideology 

that state of mind which regarded 1 Other peoples as 
interior and piedestmed to serve the. chosen people; 
the lack of manpower for an expanding German in- 
dustry after the war; the planned colonization of 
enormous areas all laid the groundwork dor an even- 
tual enslavement of Slav nations b'y Germany The 
beginnings of this German slave labor system did not 

t V t?ond y w b ax“ USe ° £ i 0 "” 3115 ’' 5 d£feat 

Since the early ’thirtes, slave labor has been spread- 
mg rapidly m the Soviet Union. The economic 

J? Can S e „ of tJ ? e mov ement is precisely the same 
as that of all its historical predecessors. The pcculi- 

S ?/ th p S0VI ^ Systen \ ot slave labor as compared 
wi h the Roman lies m the fact that' it comprises 
only senn piMct, and private ownership of slaves is 
not permitted any more than other manifestations of 

4 0 . BueH ' forced Labor/’ ,n 77-, Jfaftor 
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private economy Another peculiarity of the Russian 
system is the theoretical possibility that members of 
the compulsory labor force might regain their 
freedom after the expiration of their sentences In 
practice, of course, prison terms have often been 
prolonged, and liberation from labor camps has often 
meant settlement in exile In many other respects, 
however, the Soviet system resembles its histori- 
cal predecessors In particular, the large-scale utiliza- 
tion of intellectuals on economic projects of the state 
is reminiscent of the slave administrators and slave 
scientists of ancient times 

NOTHING IS IMPOSSIBLE 

History and economics have stressed two important 
negative aspects of slave labor, namely, the lack of 
interest of the working slave m his work and the waste 
of capital invested in the slave, that is, the rapid des- 
truction and annihilation of great masses of men 
When Soviet authorities began building up the forc- 
ed labor system they were fully aware of these problems, 
particularly of the first. Not only Adam Smith, the 
father of modern political economy, but Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels, whose works they studied in detail, 
were explicit regarding the shadowy aspects of slavery 
“The experience of all ages and nations," wrote Adam 
Smith, 

demonstrates that the work done by slaves, though it 
appears to cost only their maintenance, is in the end 
the dearest of any. A person who can acquire no pro- 
perty can ha\ e no other interest but to eat as much 
and to labor as little as possible Whatever work he 
docs bejond what is sufficient to purchase his own 
maintenance can be squeezed out of him by violence 
onb, and not by any interest of his own 11 

Karl Marx had the same view . ‘‘The lowest possible 
wage vhtch the slave earns appears to be a constant, 

n V.-al h o' f.cf '013 (1937 ed„ Random Houce Pvlodcrn Library]), p 363. 
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independent of his work.” In contrast 
worker, “the slave obtains the means necessary to his 
subsistence m natural form, which is fixed both m hnd 
and in quantity," whereas the remuneration of a flee 
worker ‘‘is not independent of his own work. 

This lack of interest in his labor on the part of the 
slave appeared to Marx the mam cause of the fall of the 
Roman Empire, whose agriculture was based on slave 
labor The abolition of slavery in the United States 
was similarly interpreted by him as being prompted by 
the needs of modern capitalism* Modern capitalism, he 
maintained, requires diligent attention and great error 
on the pait of a qualified worker, and the employment 
of slave labor in modern industry or agriculture is 
clearly unprofitable. Ancient slavery was the subject 
of studies of the Soviet State Academy for the rlistorj^ 
of Material Culture, which published a number or 
volumes in a comparatively short time* Most of the 
contributors, Soviet professors, accepted the theory 
that in ancient times slavery implied a certain degree 
of progress ; that, however, a slave system becomes 
detrimental to the national economy once the latter 
attains a higher level of development, because the 
slave has no interest m raising the productivity of 
labor .” 3 3 


Was this theory correct 7 Was compulsory labor 
Teally impossible under modern economic conditions 7 
Is it true that a slave has not and cannot have any 
material interest m the results of his labor ? 


With truly Bolshevik audacity and dynamism, and 
determined to smash all traditions, those m power 
approached the forced labor problem resolved to solve 
it . If capitalist society is incompatible with slavery, 
does this also hold true for the new and “higher type 
of society” created in the Soviet Union ? Cannot Soviet 
society find methods by which slave labor can be put to 
use m the operation of the Socialist economy ? 


i: Karl Mail's manuscripts, published m Bolshevik (1932), Nos 5-6 
13 Izvestia Gosudarstovennol Akadixill Istorii Malerlal'noi Kuriury, 
LWI {1933), 11 
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A way out of this apparent impasse was found Marx 
had naively assumed that a slave must receive the sub- 
sistence minimum of rations below which neither life 
nor work is possible Now it was found that a dif- 
ferential could be introduced in food rations m slave 
labor camps and that the smallest ration, i e , that 
allotted to “slackers” and “shirkers” and m general to 
inefficient laborers, might well fall below the minimum 
required for subsistence Moreover, this deliberate un- 
dernourishment would of itself compel all in the labor 
camps to do their utmost for the national economy 
Differentials in wages had been introduced by the 
government in all fields of economy A similar system, 
with appropriate modifications must be introduced in 
the labor camps. 

“He who does not toil does not eat ” This inspiring 
maxim of the first years of Soviet rule, borrowed from 
the Gospel, was unexpectedly quoted to explain and 
justify the peculiar innovation, the Soviet modification 
of the age-old system of slave labor The GPU as well 
as other commissariats ordered prisons and labor camps 
promptly to create differentials in food rations and 
other living conditions, according to the productivity 
of each laborer The differentiation became universal 
throughout Russia , the most successful forced laborers 
were referred to as “shock troopers” and enjoyed con- 
siderable privileges 

How much differentiation there exists in nutrition;” 
one boviet author reveals, 


can be judged from the contents of Camp Order No 9 
o the Administration of Dmitrevski Camp, concerning 
t c norms of bread rations for general issue and special 
purchase A camp inmate fulfilling his production 
norms up to 79 per cent under the increased rations 
t or particularly hard work) is issued 600 grams [21 oz ] 
of bread daily if he fulfills from 80 to 99 per cent, 700 
gr.uns^ daily from 100 to 109 per cent, 800 grams 
h J. an p ir ° ra HO to 124 per cent, 800 grams plus 
the right of obtaining 200 grams from the stalls, 14 


1 4 Mal '' tc,lm 3 fo <> d independently of the kitchen 
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those producing 125 per cent and above are entitled 
to obtain 1,000 grams and 200 grams from the stalls. 15 

“In Karelia special kitchens are organised for the 
feeding of shock troops,” another report reads * 

In the Belogorsk house of detention a separate mess 
hall has been opened for shock troops. In four correc- 
tive labor institutions m the Northern region, shock 
troops are billeted m special dormitories, which are 
better equipped and provided with better cultural faci- 
lities. In the Urals— in the Chusovski, Berezovslu, 
Sverdlovsk, and Perm colonies — special stalls have been 
opened for shock troopers, and they are issued shock- 
troop ration cards. 16 

The lowest scale of food rations for prisoners is the 
minimum allotment to the least efficient workers — the 
“shirkers" and “slackers.” It is intentionally set so 
low as to make subsistence impossible. 17 It usually 
amounts to about a pound of bread a day, with rare 
and small additions of other foods ; sometimes it falls 
even below this norm. The intention- is obviously to 
compel the “shirker" to revert to efficient work. 18 On 
the other hand, it also means a gradual weakening of 
the prisoner and eventual death. 

15 I L Averbakh, Of Prestupfeniya k trudu (From Crime to Labor) (Mos- 
cow, 1936), p 158 

16 Soveinkaya yu 3 titslya (1933), 9 

17 Official regulations never admitted, of course, that a starvation diet was 
prescribed for nonworking prisoners Irstead of determining this minimum, 
however, the decrees only provided that "rations will be fixed by the OGPU 

18 The following table (from Mora and Zwiemiak's La Justice sovietique, 
pp 102-103), gives an idea of the food values for the various classes in the 
camps • 

Price of Food 
per day 


Military guards (Vokhra) in the camps and firemen in command 3 56 

Administrative-technical staff (ATP) 2 25 

“Fourth ration” (those producing more than roo per cent of the 

norm of output) 2 09 

“Third ration” (those producing between 81 and 99 per cent of 

the norm) 1 57 

“Second ration" (75 to So per cent) r 38 

“First ration” (up to 74 per cent) 1 19 

Sentenced “shirkers" and prisoners under investigation for 

offenses committed in the labor camp .71 
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This is a new and peculiar kind of “wage” for slave 
labor Many further incentives were gradually intro- 
duced , they were usually taken over from the wage 
system of free workers, not without certain modifica- 
tions m accordance with the requirements of prison 
work For example, “work by collectives” was adopted 
a system by which a certain assignment is given to a 
£ r0u P prisoners as a unit and the remuneration is 
P a ^ a p e 111 accoi dance with the achievements of the 
whole group Each man is thus compelled to concern 
himself with the output of his co-prisoners, to fight 
the lazy and the “shirkers” and m various respects 
to assume the functions of administration As another 
incentive, the possibility of advancement to the ranks 
ox the prison police and administration is sometimes 
held out to outstanding workers 

"H 1 j Se an d a great many other innovations are in- 
tended to induce the prison laborer to work better and 
o overcome the traditional and well-known negative 
aspects of slave labor It is explained that the degrad- 
in B results of compulsory labor would not appear in the 
ovmt land since the new system of incentives, combm- 
the aIIe S e d “interest of the prisoner m his 
antecedents 5 s ^ stem on a higher level than its 

svstenwvf’’ bowpVer ’ it is the old slavery plus a new 

urgc“ stay XT' 15 ’ am ° ng Whlch the sttongest ls the 

THE WASTE OF HUMAN BEINGS 

trScndnn e < ! r w eg f tl 7if SpeCt ° f sIaVe Iabor has been the 
Wen found Kv 4 ^ matenaI No means has 

conscauenrp nf 0Vl 1 et authorities to reduce this natural 

Iikelythat m L a SlaVe lab ° r system Moreover, it is 

slave labor h-is , previous instance of the utilization of 

a creafas e c° f men and manpower been 

great as m the case of Soviet Russia 

slaves was con^r TT wl \° invested capital in his 
tence ms? as he . d about i b eir well-being and exis- 
3USt as hc * as concerned about his animals In a 
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state economy, which is not requued to invest money 
m its labor force, this motive for providing minimum 
care for the slaves does not exist Nor does a state 
need to supply its laborers with labor-saving equipment. 
The man who is no longer able to work efficiently 
becomes a burden 

In the history of American slavery, the slave driver 
was not identical with the slave owner The slave 
trader had to go deep into Africa and sometimes to 
burn villages in order to take possession of his live 
merchandise In the Soviet Union the MVD performs 
both functions. The villages and cities from which it 
takes its human material are with m its realm and under 
its control. When manpower perishes, the slave- 
employing agency sustains no loss of investment. 

In the first stages of the development of the foiced 
labor system the labor camps were a consequence of 
certain political measures resorted to by the govern- 
ment, such as the collectivization of agriculture. Later 
on, cause and effect were intermingled. In the latter 
thirties, and particularly during the war, the NKVD 
took certain political measures because of its need for 
fresh human material. There was, for example, no 
political necessity for sending a million men and women 
from eastern Poland, the Baltic countries, and Bessarabia 
to prison camps in 1939-40, when these regions were 
annexed by the Soviet Union There was no political 
sense m sending to labor camps many thousands of men 
and women from among the small national groups whose 
“autonomous regions” were liquidated during the war. 
There is not the least doubt that whenever an import- 
ant measure of suppression is being discussed and pre- 
pared, the NKVD never forgets its great economic 
function — to fill the perpetual need for replace- 
ments for the dwindling population of the labor 
camps. 

An unusual disproportion exists in Russia between 
the number of males and females. Even before the 
latest war there were about 8 million more women than 
men m Russia. The huge mortality among males during 
the war has made this disproportion an alarming prob- 
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lem Tbe number of boys and girls born is almost 
equal The reason for tbe disproportion m peacetime 
is the great mortality among adult males , and the 
existence of forced labor is one of the most important 
causes of this unnaturally great mortality of men in 
Russia, since women constitute no more than 10 to lo 
per cent of the population of the camps This state or 
affairs is of course well known to the Soviet Govern- 
ment, but everything is covered up and explained away 
with the hard-ridden, trivial formula of the '‘inevitable 
sacrifices in the great struggle ” 

THE PRICE OF SLAVERY 

In its economic results, the system of forced labor 
appears to have been efficient m Soviet Russia In 
making a summary analysis of the war, Stalin stated— - 
and the entire press immediately echoed — that it had 
been a great test of the new social and political system 
of Soviet Russia, that victory had demonstrated the 
soundness of the policy of farm collectivization and in- 
dustrialization, as well as of Communist domestic po- 
licies. He avoided all mention of another important 
factor of the war economy — the forced labor system 1 
which contributed a great deal to the wartime economy 
If it were true that the final success justified and bles- 
sed the means, it would be equally true that it consitu- 
ted historical approbation of slavery m a modern state. 
Actually, the efficiency of forced labor, despite in- 
centives and compulsion, was and is on an extremely 
low level The average efficiency of a slave laborer has 
certainly been below 50 per cent of that of a free Rus- 
sian worker, whose productivity m turn has never been 
high 

In a broadcast People's Commissar Krylenko complain- 
ed that in the corrective labor colonies there prevails 
a care l css attitude toward public property, bitches 
and shortcomings of various kinds, raw materials and 
tools lie around uncared for and are improperly utilized 
and w c have snags instead of a capable organization of 
vorh He also stated that the crops grown m correc- 
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tive labor colonies were 40 per cent lower than the 
average for the Soviet Union. 19 

“Ugly wrecking activity took place in the Armavir 
CLC,” a report to the Conference of CLC Agronomists 
stated, “.. gram was squandered m the fall and m the 
sprmg no gram was found for sowing, m the horse 
stables pieces of glass were mixed m with the fodder, as 
a result about half the horses perished.” In general, 
“m most corrective labor colonies the cultivation of the 
soil is unsatisfactory.” “Escapes,” the report continued, 
“are a direct consequence of the bad material and 
cultural conditions m which the prisoners live, ... A 
serious defect in the CLC’s work is the poor cultiva- 
tion of the land, which is responsible for the extremely 
low harvest m our colonies. Year after year we invest 
great means m our agricultural colonies, however, the 
results thus far have been poor . As a result of 
poor organization of work, incompetent supervison, 
drift of manpower, and the distribution of manpower, 
the weeding campaign was worse than the sowing m a 
numbei of colonies m the northern Caucasus, and the 
threshing— we are ashamed to say — took place onlv m 
January ” 2 - 

Besides being unproductive and wasteful of human 
material, the forced labor system has become a great 
cause of moral and political degradation. Deceit, theft, 
corruption are the natural and inevitable results of the 
internal conditions prevailing m the camps, and no 
human hemg could survive there if he tried to go the 
straight and honest way all the time. The so-called 
corrective labor camps have necessarily become cor- 
ruptive labor camps There is no spot in the world 
where morals have sunk so low as m the institutions of 
modern slavery. The effects of this alarming degrada- 
tion are felt far beyond the walls of the concentration 
camps 

political aspect, the labor camps have 
rapidly developed into breeding centers for violently 

J 9 Broadcast of May, 24, 1934 
2o Soveiskaya j ushtsiya (1934), No 6, 
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antidemocratic sentiments There are, of course, no 
real political debates going on inside the barbed-wire 
fences, and no reliable information concerning domestic 
and world events is available Resolutions have 
sometimes been proposed and unanimously adop- 
ted, expressing the unqualified loyalty of the camp in- 
mates to the Soviet cause Their value, however, is nil 
The men who have succeeded m escaping abroad from 
labor camps did not continue to preach loyalty to the 
Soviet Union Some fugitives chose another road One 
of them, for instance, Ivan Solonevich, a Russian athle- 
tics instructor, escaped abroad in 1934 He first joined 
the political group of Paul Milyukov, the leader of 
liberal Russian emigres, and soon discovered that 
Milyukov’s opposition to the Soviet regime was not 
violent enough, he went to Sofia, founded a newspaper, 
Russia’s Voice, and became the leader of a not un- 
important group of Russian pro Nazis who eventually 
assisted Germany in her war against Russia Another case 
was that of Nikonov-Smorodm, a former provincial 
peasant leader who escaped after six years in prison and 
labor camps and found his way into a similar political 
group in Sofia 

^ s ^ a P es abroad have, however, been extremely rare 
While a few former prisoners have been able to cross 
the borders, many thousands of them live m Russia 
under assumed names, and still more thousands live 
under their own names after serving out their senten- 
■" e v, jP lelr rea ^ attitude toward Soviet policy is hidden 
Dehind a cloak of reverence and solidarity But what 
a flame of just and natural political hate burns under 
the mask of loyalty’ 


The real limits of slavery are set by political and 
moral rather than by purely economic standards The 
struggle between humaneness and cruelty, between 
merciless compulsion and freedom of man, between 
coercion and individual rights, marks the ups and 
_^ ns ln j C history of slavery Wars, especially great 
r i S ’ ff r . C . Cc ^ cruc Jty which continues for generations, 
s of such moral degeneration eventually dis- 
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appear, but very slowly. The resurrection of slavery 
m the twentieth century has been possible only because 
of, and as the result of international conflicts m which 
millions of men had to kill and maim m order to save 
their own lives, m which oceans of blood were shed; m 
which an individual man’s life did not count. It was 
no accident that slavery developed m that country 
which, m addition to a world war, had felt the fire- 
brand of the greatest civil war m history and m which 
a warlike tension has not abated for decades. 
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THE FAR EAST 

The Kolyma region is a desolate land at the very edge 
of the world, m the coldest wastes of the Arctic 1 Its 
rivers are ice-bound eight to nine months a year, and 
the continuous polar night covers it for from six 
to ten weeks m the winter When a blizzard sweeps 
over the land, usually lasting for several days, even the 
hardened inhabitants never go out without first tying 
themselves to their cabins with a rope In the blinding 
gale they might never find their way back and lose 
their lives within a few steps of their homes The 
temperature of the region sometimes drops to — 92 or 
93° F , so that mercury becomes as malleable as lead, 
and iron as brittle as glass The soil of the region is a 
solid frozen mass, only a thin upper crust thaws out in 
the short summer Underneath, reaching down for 
hundreds and thousands of feet is “geological ice” or 
permafrost (perennial frost) Scientists view the geologi- 
cal ice with the liveliest interest, regarding it as the 
guardian of many secrets of the long history of the earth, 
but to the local population, frozen m not only from 
above but also from below, it is a curse 
It is easy to understand why until recent times the 
Kolyma region was practically uninhabited The 
census of 1926 showed a population density of 1 to 2 
persons per 100 square miles It is only m the past few 
>cars that the Soviet Government has been energeti- 
cal^ colonizing the region The area has been covered 

iJ^V° UrCC '- cf,nform:ltl °n for this chapter arc listed in the last section of 
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with a network of corrective labor camps, whose popu- 
lation must be constantly supplemented by hundreds of 
thousands of new slave colonists. The majority of 
these never come back from this “land of white death.” 
A few lucky ones succeed in returning to Russia, but 
these are bound to keep silent concerning their observa- 
tions and experiences under threat of further punish- 
ment for “disclosing secrets of state ” 

The secret m this case is one of the most jealously 
guarded of the Soviet Government — the secret of 
Soviet gold. The American press has published occa- 
sional reports mentioning enormous stocks of gold 
accumulated in the cellars of the Kremlin treasury 2 
Where have they come from ? It is definitely known 
that they were not there 15 or 20 years ago when the 
government was obliged to sell the treasures of Russian 
museums for what they would fetch in order to pay for 
the machinery it had purchased abroad. The gold has 
appeared only during the past 12 or 15 years, continuing 
to flow in even during the war years when the entire 
nation was straining every nerve to defeat the 
Germans. Stalin personally is reported to be in charge 
of this fund, as he also personally supervised the plans 
for building it up. On his initiative, too, well-organiz- 
ed prospecting for gold has been carried on for a num- 
ber of years throughout the length and breadth of 
Russia. At several places the search has proved success- 
ful. But the richest find — so rich that it beggars des- 
cription — was made m the Kolyma region. 

GOLD IN THE TAIGA 

In comparatively recent times— some 20 years ago — 
the Kolyma region was considered, as old Russian en- 
cyclopedias said, to be “poor in products of the mineral 
kingdom.” It was known to have considerable deposits 
of mica ; big sheets of it were bartered in the town of 
Sredne-Kolymsk by nomads of the region. The large 

2 For example, the New York Times (January 9, 1946) reported that the 
stocks of cold tn the Kremlin amounted to something between 2 and io billion 
dollars 
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deposits of iron were used by the local s miths for 
mg their simple knives and spears But all th 
small commercial value and aroused little 
be sure, there were vague old tales of gold that 
supposed to exist in far-away places But such t 
abounded m Siberia and every Siberian was certain tnat 
somewhere in the near-by taiga there was a nct \ ’ 
which was known either to his own or to his neigh 
grandfather, who unfortunately died before he cou 

reveal the secret to others , , 

In 1910 for the first time the possibility ot rne 
presence of gold in the Kolyma region began to be 
seriously considered That year a fugitive convic 
brought a small bag of gold out of the taiga on the 
upper reaches of the Kolyma and sold it to a trader 
History has preserved only the first name of the con- 
vict, which m his diminutive form, “Bonska, a A ter " 
ward provided the appellation for the first gold field in 
the region — “Boriskin ” News of Bonska’s find sprea 
throughout Siberia, but the places of his wanderings 
were so inaccessible and he himself was so uncommuni- 
cative and so jealous of his secret that people began to 
belittle the importance of his discovery Actually, 
Boriskin is one of the richest gold fields of the upper 
Kolyma Then the first World War occurred, and 
following it the revolution and the ex convict died ox 


starvation on one of his prospecting trips 

The history of Kolyma gold had its real beginning id 
1925 when a “white” officer, Nikolayev, who had 
taken an active part m the military operations against 
the Bolsheviks m the Far East m 1920-22, decided to 
take advantage of the amnesty proclaimed by the Soviet 
Goxernment to come out of the taiga where he had 
been hiding for more than three years After assum- 
ing Soviet citizenship he proceeded to the branch of 
the State Bank at Yakutsk (the capital city of north- 
cistern Siberia) and turned over to it a few ounces of 
platinum, with the explanation that he had panned it 
in the taiga between the IColyma and the Indigirka 
His stor> attracted attention Only two years before, 
a \ er% rich gold field had been discovered on the River 
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Aldan, and Yakutsk was stillm the grip of a “gold rush” 
fever. It is true that platinum does not arouse as 
much interest m Siberia as gold, for although higher m 
price it is found m much smaller deposits. But plati- 
num is seldom encountered alone Wherever platinum 
is found one may be almost certain of finding gold too. 
For this reason the Yakutsk authorities equipped a 
prospecting party and sent it that same year to the 
spots indicated by Nikoiayev The next year the 
Soviet Academy of Science followed suit by sending its 
own expedition into the region. 

One of the unexpected discoveries, possible today 
perhaps only m northern Siberia, which was made by 
this expedition headed by a young geologist, Sergei 
Obruchov, was an unknown mountain range It rose 
at some points to 10,000 feet and stretched m a belt 
from 200 to 250 miles wide for a distance of almost a 
thousand miles — from the upper Kolyma across the 
Indigirka valley to about half way down the River 
Yana. Other ridges, east and noitheast of the Kolyma, 
were discovered by subsequent expeditions, with the 
result that our knowledge of the geological structure 
of the entire northeastern part of Siberia has m the 
past 20 years been completely revolutionized. 

The range discovered by Obruchov has been named 
the Cherski Range, m honour of the self-taught geolo- 
gist Cherski, who was a pioneer m geological studies of 
Siberia. An 18-year-old Polish student, Cherski was 
exiled to Siberia by the tsarist government for partici- 
pating m the Polish insurrection of 1863. During his 
exile the young man became interested m the vast un- 
known continent that was Siberia and turned to its 
study with great enthusiasm He undertook several 
journeys into little-known regions, and his studies, 
published both m Russia and in other countries, placed 
him in the front rank of scientific explorers of Siberia. 
In the famous Geognosy of Asia by Ritter, the volume 
on Siberia was written by Cherski 

Cherski did not break his ties with Siberia or aban- 
don interest m it after his release from exile He 
worked out a plan for a geological expedition to the 
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Kolyma, obtained financial backing from the Russian 
Academy of Science, and m 1892 set out on his journey 
accompanied by his wife, his loyal companion m his 
previous travels The hardships of the expedition 
broke him, and he died on June 26, 1892, m Sredne- 
Kolymsk, thwarted in his attempt to reach the moun- 
tains which now bear his name Cherski was not the 
only one to come to Siberia, a foreigner and exile 
under escort of soldiers carrying bayonets, and to grow 
to be an ardent patriot of'this “land of banishment” and 
devote a lifetime to its study Other political exiles 
made very important contributions to the vast work of 
the study of Siberia, Giving one of the most northern 
mountain ranges in Siberia the name of Cherski was 
recognition also of the importance of the work done by 
other Polish exiles. By the bitter irony of fate, the 
very same mountainsides and defiles which today bear 
the name of a Polish patriot contain the graves of 
thousands of his compatriots who were sent there by 
the otahn government They committed no crimes 
against Russia nor even against Stalin government 
Their sole crime was their struggle against Hitler when 
e attacked Poland, and for this they were sent to the 
Cherski Range to mine gold Stalin’s Siberia received 
J e new exiles with far greater cruelty than was meted 
ut to their compatriots who 80 years earlier had risen 
up in arms against Tsar Alexander II 

knowledge of the geological structure 
of its wpowu 3 te & lon came a change m the conceptions 
T m \ nerals Nobody today will call this 

reoorts on , J° b f SUre ’ f ° r some * 5 years now no 

technical io„rnaf P oratl on have appeared even in the 
ccnnical journals on geography and geologv for all 

such mater, als are regarded as state secrets But 
wa f v C mTo tf the m ur ntary da . ta somehow found their 

Si^VoL^ftLTchl , u n %rt e c ,°r lusion that , 

phoTphomes” h marble nC ',ro e °' 1 SrapSt. e ™ mil 
-olfram. molybdenum, 
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varieties of precious stones, and many other minerals , 
but most important of all — great quantities of gold 
It appears that blizzards, bitter frost, and the heavy 
blanket of geological ice which weighs down the soil 
have been acting since time immemorial as incor- 
ruptible guards defending these treasures against that 
dangerous and rapacious animal, man Only m our 
own days has he 'at last succeeded m penetrating the 
secret of the existence of this treasure. Since the first 
expedition under Obruchov not a year passes with- 
out several expeditions ranging over the region. 
Hundreds of young and enterprising geologists are con- 
ducting a methodical search of the vast country, reach- 
ing into the most inaccessible parts where man has 
never before ventured, exploring every gorge, every river 
bank, the tiniest hollows of every stream Everywhere 
they measure, register, map, and so inexhaustibly rich is 
the land that not one of these exploring parties, it is 
r fP°£ted^ has returned from its wanderings during 
the brief polar summer without some interesting 
discoveries. 

SOVIET ARGONAUTS 

Commercial mining of Kolyma gold began in 1927. At 
irst it was taken up by “free gold-seekers” who worked 
alone and ventured at their own risk into the gold-bear- 
ing upper reaches of the Kolyma River. In 1929, accord- 
ing to official Soviet statements, gold was being panned 
in three fields, including Boriskin There were altogether 

f i P aq SpCCt( f S workm § in the tk ree fields, and a total 
or lUo men .living m the adjoining settlements. 

The Soviet law prescribed delivery to the govern- 
trust, Soyuz-Aoloto (Union Gold), of all gold 
mined But the nearest branch of the trust, opened in 
the autumn of 1928, was in the city of Okhotsk, which 
is more than a thousand miles away from the gold 
iieids Under the circumstances the trust, hard as it 
tried to keep its prices for gold on a level with the ris- 
ing prices of commodities, was unable to maintain the 
monopoly of gold purchasing which it legally enjoyed. 
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It was outbidden by private traders who man- 
aged to maintain a kind of semilegal existence 
despite the severe government measures enacted to 
suppress them, and who showed great resourcefulness 
and initiative. They were the first to cut a direct 
winter road through the taiga from the mouth of the 
Ola on the Sea of Okhotsk to the gold fields, and thus 
bring up mining supplies and foodstuffs Naturally 
they sold everything at very high prices But they 
were also ready to pay high prices for gold, paying no 
attention whatever to the fixed grovernment prices 
The “black market” dominated the gold fields and ab- 
sorbed a large part of the gold mined According to 
Soviet officials, this privately bought gold actually 
went to the Japanese, whose fishing boats at that time 
had free run of the Sea of Okhotsk and were able, in 
the absence of Russian control, to enter many harbors of 
this wild and uninhabited coast It is very probable 
that there is much truth in all this, for goods sold at 
the gold fields frequently bore Japanese labels 

Various privileges promised prospectors for loyalty 
to the trust, as well as the granting to the trust of con- 
cessionary rights over a huge territory containing rich 
deposits of gold (in 1930 this territory covered 6,200 
square miles between the rivers Kolyma, Bokhanga, and 
Buyunduy) failed to improve the situation Attempts 
to organize mining under the administration of the 
trust proved equally unsuccessful There was increas- 
ing and incontrovertible evidence that the Kolyma de- 
posits of gold exceeded the most sanguine expectations. 
But to obtain it was a difficult matter 

There were two possible solutions One was to 
allow unrestricted initiative to pioneer prospectors, 
who would have obtained the gold m the same way as 
prospectors m California and Alaska had done before 
them The other was to invest a large amount of 
capital, v,hicli was needed not so much to organize the 
mining itself as to build roads and other means of 
communication in the region The policy of the Soviet 
L.o\ ernment ruled out the first method, since those 
v. ere the \ ears when private trading and manufactur- 
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ing of any kind were being relentlessly suppressed 
throughout the country. As for investing capital, 
there was none to invest, for the government was pass- 
ing through a period of acute financial crisis, when it 
lacked cash to pay for the huge orders of foreign-built 
machinery under the construction program of the first 
Five-Year Plan. Credits were not obtainable, and for 
discounting its short bills abroad the Soviet Govern- 
ment was obliged to pay usurer’s interest, as much as 
36 to 42 per cent or more ' 

The solution was found m an entirely different 
direction While the Soviet Government had no free 
capital m the old “bourgeois" meaning of the term, it 
had a plentiful supply of a different kind of capital — 
human lives. 

It was just at that time that Stalm was carrying out 
“complete collectivization” of farms and banishing to 
Siberia and other noithern distucts the peasants who 
lefused to 30 m These numbered millions, almost all 
of them good workers, strong and accustomed to the 
heavy labor o£ peasant life Exiled with them were also 
hundreds of scientists and engineers who only a short 
time befoiehad held responsible posts but for one reason 
or another had come under suspicion of having a criti- 
cal attitude toward the government Heie, therefore, 
was a mass °f people able to supply both manpower and 
expert leadership for large piojects Strictly speaking, 

F 1 eyes of the government they were all con- 
demned to slow death as “socially hostile elements” 
who would never reconcile themselves to the Soviet 
system 1 he only question was how, by what means, 
the government could squeeze out of them the remain- 
der of the working power, and how this remainder 
could best be utilized for the pui poses of the govern- 
ment 

Initial experiments m this direction had already 
been made large numbers of such “socially hostile ele- 
k een used in the building of the Baltic- 
White Sea Canal Now it was decided to apply the * 
same method in other parts of the country, including 
the Far East. Operations of this kind were naturally 
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placed in the hands of the GPU, within which, in the 
winter of 1931-32, a special administrative organ was 
set up under the name of Dalstroy, which was charged 
with responsibility for a vast program of work m deve- 
loping the extreme northeast of Siberia The central 
task of Dalstroy was to organize intensive mining of 
the gold m the Kolyma region The job was regarded 
as one of the most important m the government pro- 
gramand, accordingly, the government, represented 
by the GPU, undertook to supply Dalstroy with vast 
resources of manpower in the form of forced labor 
his was the fixed capital with which the Soviet 
rgonauts of our time set out on the search for the 
Kolyma Golden Fleece 


o head Dalstroy the GPU appointed one Eduard 
enun, a Latvian Communist who as a boy had been 
a lerd smart in his native village He took part, at 
ie age of 17, in the uprisings of 1905, was later associ- 
ated with the forest brothers,” the Latvian Partisans 
o the time, but was not particularly active and escaped 
punishment under the repressive measures of the 
tsarist government Drafted during World War I, he 
3 6 ff° m a milltar y school and, having been 
■Rif] r/ °^ lcer > Joined the newly formed Latvian 
5™*, ° msion , Tbls occurred on the eve of the 

lender of 0 /!’ a ! d S00n after Bemn rose to be Bolshevik 
? he d , U ! S10n Am °ng other things he headed 
the Sn 1,?f f0rC L eS S ^ nt t0 su PP ress the rebellion on 
was ml T« f ° Ught x ^e Czechs m the Urals, and 
short livod S ? ° r o be Latvian Red Army in the 
evS anv.r^ I3 i n S ° Vlet i Re P ubbc He did not 
achievement ^ tale . nt ' and bls outstanding 
cordine tn ’ ( .>. derS o 0red lnbl . s service record, was ac- 
“hcroic” firtht- a ^ oin f t Military Encyclopedia, his 

tbe : bas “ a tches,” die anti Bol- 
Mccs he receivpd -, be y urb estan region For these ser- 
In 19^-26 h! h S Cral medals and g° ld arms 

m the oppos l tiomst a fhirr 1 vTw ed ’ W £ ° me sllght way ’ 

mun.st party, and, obliged £ lLve^ 3 '™ 8 thC ?° m ‘ 

=n important posmon the work of .9 y ' glVCn 

ae u orK or economic reconstruc- 
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tion. When the time came to find an administrative 
head for Dalstroy, he was selected as a man who com- 
bined experience m the military Cheka with work m 
the economic field, and who as an oppositionist needed 
to redeem his past faults by an intensified effort m a 
hard new job. Experience had shown .that such Com- 
munists were particularly ruthless. 

Around Berzin there was assembled a staff of exper- 
ienced GPU men and “tested” experts, engineers, 
geologists, construction men. From the outset the 
project was conducted on a large and generous scale 
The GPU gave Dalstroy priority rights in picking 
specialists from among the prisoners, and in addition 
a campaign was started to enroll volunteers, who 
were offered the inducement of good terms. A Dalst- 
roy advertisement, published mainly m the provincial 
press, offered jobs to specialists in 57 lines, from 
“mining specialists m all sections” to truck drivers, 
from soil experts to managers of provision bases. It 
goes without saying that the GPU was also to supply 
fairly large numbers of its special troops, together 
with an adequate number of specially trained dogs, 
the inseparable companions of all guard troops m 
the USSR. 

In the Far East the campaign was opened in the sum- 
mer of 1932 After a preliminary survey it was deci- 
ded to start the advance on the Kolyma gold from 
the shore of the Sea of Okhotsk, in the mam follow- 
ing the route cut through by private traders from 
the estuary of the River Ola. The harbor of Nagayev, 
which is situated near the estuary and about 3000 
miles northeast of the city of Okhotsk, was chosen 
as the principal base of operations. This harbor is a 
large one (approximately ten miles long and three 
wide), deep, and almost completely protected from 
wind. On the other hand, it had long been known 
for one singular feature — the complete absence of 
human habitation on its shores. The official Sailing 
Directions of the RSFSR, published m 1923, says. “In 
Nagayev Harbor itself there are neither houses nor 
villages nor native tents . ” This fact, of course, can 
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be explained. The shores of the Sea of Okhotsk 
have an established reputation for being extremely 
inhospitable But even on these shores Nagayev 
Harbor stands out for its dismal harshness It is 
excellent as a ship anchorage but not as a place for 
human beings It is surrounded by ridges of rock 
which overhang the water The rocks, sometimes 
rising a thousand feet or more, protect the harbor, 
but on their open sides the winds blow unchecked 
Down below, where the steep cliffs meet the water, 
there is no land for human shelter .Up above, one 
is blown off one’s feet by the force of a wind that 
is cold, damp, penetrating, and unequaled in ferocity 
anywhere in the world 

The stone ridge that hedges m the harbor on its 
north side is sparsely covered with larch, a feeble 
tree which barely manages to keep its hold m the 
stone, and provides neither cover nor protection 
from the wind Immediately behind the ridge, over- 
laying the perennial ice, stretches a swamp of the type 
familiar m this northeastern region Beyond begins the 
withered polar taiga, interspersed with clumps of dead- 
wood, the usual taiga of the areas where trees must 
keep their roots near the surface to avoid being caught 
and frozen in "geological ice ” 

It would have been difficult to find a place less suit- 
able for human beings But the GPU pioneers were 
not thinking of human beings Uppermost in their 
mmds v, as the fact that Nagayev Harbor could easily 
accommodate several big ships and — this was the mam 
consideration — that, as the crow flies, it was the harbor 
nearest to the Kolyma gold fields The same consider- 
ations led to the decision to choose this spot as the 
future capital of the entire northeast of Siberia, and to 
build it regardless of the cost that nature might exact 

he new capital, even before it was born, was given 

the name of Magadan 

In the summer of 1932, for the first time in the his- 
tor\ of Nagayev Harbor, the steam whistles of ships 
began to disturb the tranquil air The ships, which 
came from Vladivostok, were crammed with Dalstroy 
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cargo * machines, equipment, foodstuffs, and man- 
power.” . rp. 

The latter was by far the largest item 1 he 

holds of the steamers, which were gifts of the govern- 
ment to Dalstroy, had been made over for permanent 
service in carrying a live cargo They contained built- 
in plank beds mounted one above the other m three or 
four tiers. These were always so packed with prisoners 
that walking or even sitting was impossible , one had to 
lie on the plank bed hardly able to turn over without 
disturbing a neighbor. Walks on deck were of course 
out of the question , nobody was allowed to leave the 
hold during the entire passage and even bucket stools 
were not always taken out. 

Such a tightly packed steamer could carry from 8,000 
to 12,000 prisoner passengers. It sailed past Japan with 
holds covered by tarpaulin, with not a soul on its 
decks, dark except for signal lights, like the grim ghost 
ships of the old legends 

Special measures were taken to suppress disobedience 
or mutiny. Strong iron grilles cut the hold into several 
completely isolated sections Armed GPU guards walked 
constantly along the narrow passages between the 
grilles At carefully selected spots there were nests of 
machine guns which could cover every corner of the 
hold. In addition there were fire pumps, so arranged 
that at a moment’s notice a powerful jet of cold ocean 
water could be turned on insubordinate prisoners. 
Past experience m transport of prisoners was scientifi- 
cally sifted. These liners of Dalstroy, whose stacks 
were painted with a bright blue band around them — 
the color of hope, for it spoke of the great hopes which 
the Soviet Union pinned on this grand project — were 
more carefully prepared to meet all unpleasant emer- 
gencies than were the ships, a century back, which 
earned cargoes of black slaves from the Ivory Coast to 
the American ports of Charleston and New Orleans 
In these crammed and stuffy holds prisoners spent 
eight or nine days, depending on the roughness of the 
sea (And the Sea of Okhotsk is noted for its storms 
and fierce winds.) Arriving at Nagayev Hartor, 
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haggard and exhausted, they were cast ashore into a 
bare land under the open sky The officials and guards 
brought tents which were set up on the best sites, 
those that were comparatively dry and protected as 
much as possible from the wind. The prisoners were 
given “freedom” to do the best they could for them- 
selves within the areas of special camps whose only 
signs of hospitality were the thick rows of barbed 
wire which fenced them m The official program was 
summed up ‘‘Dwellings will be built later Hard- 
ships must be borne for the present Our first task 
is to build the port and the town ” 

The prisoners bore the hardships and built With 
bare hands they constructed piers for ocean steamers, 
setting up caissons weighing many tons under the 
steep cliffs where the sea was 12 to 15 feet deep at the 
water’s edge They cut broad roads through the stone, 
leading down to the piers They built, m order or 
importance, several plants a sawmill, a brickyard, a 
fish-salting factory, ship repair yards, a power station 
They began diainmg the swamp and clearing the parts 
of the taiga adjacent to the spot selected for the 
future town, felling and rooting up trees, pulling U P 
moss by hand, and harrowing the soil over and over to 
create a semblance of cultivable top soil as a measure 
of defense against the encroaching geological 
They built houses for the administrative staff, which 
included private houses for the officials and their 
lured servants , for the GPU troops they built “cold- 
resistant barracks” with double walls filled in with 
sawdust , they built a special small house for the police 
dogs which were later to play such an important role 
m the Kolyma penal camps There was time and labor 
for everything except for building barracks for the 
enslaved workers themselves 

All through the summer and late into the autumn 
the workers lived m huts made of branches which they 
put together in their spare time They gathered the 
branches in the taiga, brought them to the camp, spread 
them on the swampy ground for flooring, and set them 
up on the sides and overhead for walls and ceilings 
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The branches nearly always were larch, which is 
practically the only tree that grows m the taiga of the 
coastal region. It makes valuable tough timber which 
successfully withstands the damp climate ; houses made 
of larch last for generations. But the branches of this 
coniferous tree, with their small and widely spaced 
clumps of soft needles, are poorly suited for protection 
against inclement weather. The needles quickly fall 
off, leaving bare, gnarled branches which let through 
wind and water. On the shore of Nagayev Harbor, it 
should be noted, there is no land without subsoil water 
and in the summer no day when it does not ram. 

The work on the project itself was hard and strenu- 
ous, all the more exhausting for being done under the 
ever-present threat of punishment. It must be admitt- 
ed that the methods employed for extracting the maxi- 
mum effort were not, at that early stage, as “scienti- 
fically” developed as they later became. But at that 
they had enough force behind them. The cause of the 
worst suffering was the damp Work had to be 
carried on regardless of ram In the swamp men stood 
m water up to their knees. Those engaged m building 
the port fared even worse — they were drenched by the 
spray of the surf and not infrequently forced to wade 
m icy water. There was no place where one could dry 
oneself. 

In the beginning there were no fixed working hours 
and prisoners were compelled to work as long as they 
could stand on their feet , they were required to show 

enthusiasm.” The food was meager — bread, dried 
fish, sometimes hot soup, and twice a day a mug of hot 
water 

The men returned to their camp tired, hungry, and, 
worst of all, wet through and chilled to the marrow. 
Campfires, which they had to make' themselves, were 
the only means of drying out and getting warm. At 
first the fires were kept burning all through the night, 
but these were given up one by one Returning 
exhausted by the day’s work, the men m their wet 
clothes dropped to the sparsely covered ground It is 
no wonder that neither clothes nor men could stand it 
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for long. The clothes grew moldy on the men's bodies, 
and the men fell sick Epidemics broke out, and 
mortality rose at a catastrophic rate The nign 
mortality probably would not m itself have disturbed 
the authorities But the epidemics spread to the or 
troops and the hired technical personnel, and this 
caused great alarm The defects m the organization ot 
the gold-mining project were revealed — there were far 
too few doctors and an almost complete lack of neces- 
sary medicaments Prisoners as human beings were 
still left out of consideration 
Not until late autumn, after a great many lives had 
been lost, were orders given to build barracks for the 
workers These were not like the cold-resistant 
barracks of the guards Their walls were of single 
boards, they had no floors, the plank beds rose one 
over the other m three tiers, and for heating there 
were only iron stoves The prisoners were told that 
these barracks were only temporary But they were as 
tightly packed with men ten years later, and m all 
likelihood still are today 

INTO THE VALLEY OF DEATH 

Every week steamers continued to unload thousands 
of new prisoners in Nagayev Harboi These were all 
long-term exiles picked for their fitness for manual 
labor, mostly from among Siberian farmers, Don and 
Kuban Cossacks, and Ukrainian and White Russian 
peasants It would have been a waste of money to 
bring in anybody less capable physically When the 
labor needs of the rising city of Magadan were filled, 
the new arrivals were sent into the taiga to build the 
long motor highway to the Kolyma gold fields Com- 
pared with the fate of the latter, the life of those who 
remained at Magadan was a gift from heaven 
The highway ivas to extend from Magadan to 
Srcdmkan, the centre of gold mining on the upper 
Kolyma and thence to Seimchan, a small settlement 
on the river below which the stream became navigable 
The distance bj air from one end of the highway to 
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the other was about 200 miles, and the Moscow 
authors of the Dalstroy program planned to open the 
road for motor traffic as early as 1934, provided the 
necessary manpower was available But the miles to 
the Kolyma were not of the usual kind They led 
through the taiga, impassable swamps, and wild 
mountains — an unexplored and untrodden route The 
winter road laid out by the private gold traders was of 
little help to the builders of the permanent highway 
That road, like all winter roads in Siberia, went over 
frozen rivers and streams which m summer only 
presented additional obstacles to the builders The 
preliminary survey conducted first by Soyuz-Zoloto, 
then by Dalstroy, was altogether perfunctory Problems 
were solved mainly by means of improvizations con- 
trived during the course of the construction work It 
was the prisoners employed on the road who had to 
pay for all this 

As early as the autumn of 1932 Magadan began, as 
soon as the swamps and the innumerable taiga streams 
froze over, to send large parties of workers farther 
and farther inland, to selected points along the route of 
the proposed highway The men were to spend the win- 
ter m the taiga and carry out preliminary work for the 
constiuction project of the following summer, such as 
felling trees, stocking beams for laying pathways across 
the marshy land and building barracks 

Everybody, the authorities as well as the prisoners, 
feared the coming winter — the first m an unknown 
and wild region. No clothes were issued to the pris- 
oners by the government, so that they went out m the 
same clothes, now old and ragged, m which they had 
been arrested and which were m no way suited for 
winter, and especially for the Kolyma winter A 
v winter m the taiga with no better protection than 
such clothes meant certain death 

Thus was laid the basis for a despair from which all 
kinds of unrest could appear The prisoners, m con- 
nection with then work, had to be provided with 
hatchets — m their hands a potentially dangerous 
weapon. To forestall trouble the authorities took 
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steps to explain to the men how senseless and hopeless 
it would be to attempt escape or mutiny And 
indeed such attempts had no chance of success. No 
fugitive could run far enough before being caught m 
the grip of the taiga and suffering death from cold, 
hunger, or wild beasts The alternative to this fate 


was to return and confess guilt But ruthless punish- 
ment awaited those who returned. According to rule, 
anybody attempting escape was subject to the death 
penalty The rule apphed not only to the fugitive 
himself but also to those who knew of his plan and 
failed to report it Even harsher was the treatment 
meted out m cases of mutiny If a group in any 
party of the prisoners attempted insubordination, 
especially an armed mutiny, the entire party without 
exception was subject to “liquidation ’’ 

Putting fear into the souls of prisoners was develop- 
ed into a system The function of the GPU dogs, 
which were extensively used, became clearly revealed 
hach convoying unit that went into the taiga was m- 
vanabiy accompanied by a number of wolfhounds. 
„ "1 , gs , wer f; not to attack men m uniform, 

n-.prr.h U ^ y t u Q guards They learned and re- 

ere well that it was from those men they re- 
ceived their daily ration, which included a pound of 

mi ’ and ° ther food -Pr°ducts which the 
onh nn emse es ' n0t “ention the prisoners, saw 
to show OCcasions Tll e dogs were also taught 
clothe'; g Bur ,? arme 5 s tc > war d civilians wearing good 
make rhpm he S1 ? ht ° f , P nsoners was enough to 
, n (T ratmpd rt 0 ^ tter * y mac ^ Tor them, anybody wear- 
thlst™? W HeS W3S 3 pnsoner ’ though later, when 
cut tliev gl } e P nsoners clothes of a special 

It was imnn/w r amed to recognize people so dressed 
dogs m f °n 3 fugltlVe to Bet away from the 

cd until it~ciu^hf- nce P u t on a trail, the dog follow- 

he might hide m WhEre 

™.r P can t ed kn 0 ° f C f \1 its e GPU 

man On other ^ d ° 1 Was avowed to kill its 
occasions he was saved only to be 
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delivered up to receive the appropriate punishment. 
The lacerated dead body of a fugitive was, m accord- 
ance with the rules, exhibited m the camp from which 
he had tried to escape If for some reason the captured 
fugitive was allowed to live, he was taken, bleeding 
from his wounds, on a round of the camps so that 
everyone would know what was m store for them if 
they followed his example One of the prisoners com- 
posed a harrowing song, which began . 

We fled, 

We were caught 
' By the big gray dogs. 

It went on to relate how impossible it was for a pri- 
soner to get away or save himself from these dogs. The 
authorities adopted the song as their own and made 
the captured fugitives smg it on their exhibition 
rounds of the camps 

Under these conditions single attempts at escape or 
mass attempts at mutmy amounted to a special form 
of suicide. Everybody was aware of this, and yet there 
were always attempts at escape. They were parti- 
cularly numerous that terrible first winter. Mass out- 
bursts of protest occurred and were cruelly suppressed 
Nothing could stop the prisoners, since being forced to 
live m the taiga was a form of murder stretched out 
over a few weeks or months 

To some extent this was due to the unpreparedness 
of the administration itself— its ignorance of the con- 
ditions under which the prisoners would have , to work. 
But at the bottom of it there lay something ' else— the* 
deep-rooted centempt for the lives of men who were m 
any case condemned to destruction. 

That first winter of Dalstroy setm exceptionally early 
and was unusually severe. Blinding snowstorms raged 
for weeks on end. - At times, even m Magadan, walk- 
ing from one house to another was almost impossible. 
On several occasions communication with the taiga was 
completely cut off, and no food could be sent to the in- 
land camps. Since the supplies the prisoners could take 
with them on leaving Magadan were extremely small, 
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famine would set in in the taiga camps In addition, m 
the absence of barracks men had to live m tents or, 
more often, m brushwood huts, with the temperature 
at — 60° In spite of the insufferable cold, the prison- 
ers went on with their work Even under normal 
taiga conditions prisoners died by the hundreds and 
thousands, and nearly everybody had frostbitten hands 
and feet What went on m some of the winter camps 
during the weeks of blizzard must have remained a mys- 
tery to the authorities, since m some no living beings 
were left — neither prisoners nor guards, nor even dogs 
One of the valleys of the region, the Shaivmski, has 
since been named “the Valley of Death” It was the 
place where, says local legend, a party of prisoners 
numbering several thousand, together with the entire 
convoy of guards, lost their way m the blizzard and 
died to a man It used later to be said in Magadan 
that of all those who were “thrown” into the taiga in 
that first ‘‘heroic” year of Dalstroy, only one out of 50 
to 100 came back 

The preparatory work for the summer building camp- 
aign broke down almost completely The heads of 
Dalstroy, however, went on with their plans as if noth- 
ing had happened The first steamers from Vladivostok 
usually reach Magadan at the end of April, while the 
taiga rivers often remain icebound till late May or the 
beginning of June In 1933, as soon as navigation was 
opened, new parties of prisoners began to be unloaded 
in Magadan and were sent immediately over the win- 
ter route to the taiga to proceed with the building of 
the highway Desperate efforts were made to speed 
up the construction, which was paid for in equally 
desperate currency — human lives. 

Fromthe technical point of view the construction 
o the highway unquestionably presented exceptional 
difficulties There was more involved than the felling 
and uprooting of trees, construction of numerous large 
and small bridges, building of dams along the river and 
streams, dynamiting of miles of mountains and boring 
tunnels, difficult as all this was The mam obstacle was 
the frost, v. Inch during the thaw undermined and “swa 1- 
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lowed up” what seemed to be the firmest of construc- 
tion. It is said that a certain section of the highway, 
barely a mile long, swallowed up over 80,000 beams — 
roughly, from 10 to 20 beams for each foot of the road. 
Even so, this section is far from being firmly set and 
requires repairs every year. 

In this northeastern pait of Siberia, summer is no 
less treacherous than winter The weather m the sum- 
mer time is simultaneously sweltering hot and icy cold. 
For almost 24 hours a day the sun hangs over the 
horizon casting its slanting rays upon the earth Under 
the sun, particularly on the southern slopes of the 
mountains, the ground becomes heated to almost tropi- 
cal temperature But m the swamps between the 
hillocks the water is freezing cold: the hotter the sun 
the ipore stubborn the resistance of the geological ice 
below, whose upper layer, m that region, frequently 
comes to within a foot or two of the surface A man 
working m such a swamp is mercilessly baked from 
above and frozen from below. Compelled to work 
under such conditions for long stretches of time, parti- 
cularly if not provided with special boots, even the 
sturdiest man would soon break down But the Soviet 
prisoners had to work under such conditions for whole 
days without a break and, of course, m their usual 
bast shoes or torn boots, with bad and insufficient food, 
unable even to dry their clothes To see that they did 
not falter in their work there were guards always at 
their backs speeding up the "tempo” with rifle butts. 

Worse than the rifle butts were the insects — scourge 
of the Siberian taiga, where gnats, midges, and gadflies 
of various sizes hover m immense swarms, especially 
over swamps. The taiga of the coastal region of the 
3ea of Okhotsk, as was noted by the old travelers, is 
infested with these vicious insects. Among them is a 
type of large gadfly whose sting can pierce tough deer 
hide The pam it causes drives a horse into a frenzy. 
Native Siberians, who are more or less accustomed to 
these insects, never go into the taiga unless they are 
heavily dressed, wear mittens, and have a special net- 
ting over their heads The Dalstroy prisoners, of 
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course, had no protective clothing of any kind, and for 
them this work was excruciating torture 

The result of all this was that the Dalstroy operations 
of the summer of 1933 cost more human lives than did 
the preceding winter During the subsequent years 
these human “production costs”grew higher and higher, 
due, of course, to the parallel growth of the “fixed 
capital” of slave labor which Dalstroy was investing 
Not content with the supply of prisoners flowing to 
Magadan, Dalstroy organized shipments of labor to the 
estuary of the Kolyma m the Arctic Ocean, whence 
the men were sent up the river to build the highway 
from Seimchan southward, or to mine gold The ship- 
ments of the Kolyma estuary were made either from 
Vladivostok or from Archangel The Great North 
Sea Route, the navigation of which had for three 
centuries been the dream of explorers and seamen, and 
the accomplishment of which involved great sacrifices 
and countless lives, was used “commercially” for the 
irst time by Dalstroy — for shipping slave labor. Slave 
abor was the cargo of the steamer Rabochi (the worker) 
which was the first to sail from Archangel to Ambar- 
chik the new pier at the Kolyma estuary, constructed 
tor its own use by Dalstroy 

ir,P n + the earl; y and the most tragic — of the sail- 

n!L t0 estuary was that of the steamer 

f beDzhunna, a large ocean liner especially 
mm VM ° r of Dalstroy prisoners, sailed 

vZ Jtn A l t0k u n i S h£ j Ummer of 193 3 0 ^ its maiden 

c^rrvmJ AmbatChlk (a dlStanCe ° f over 4 ,000 “lies) 

Th/hi nf CaP f lty Carg0 of about 12,000 prisoners 
shin tSX Ja W3S A 0t carefulI y calculated, the 

and was cimdn- 6 J ^ rct , ic Ocean too late m the season, 
Sea nf Ph P acb lce in the western part of the 

hkely ever ,°o ““I Wrangel Island ^ are not 
that ternble what Went on in the ship during 

in its holds x’ bow tbe doom ed prisoners 

fully authenticarerff f " hfa ' and how *ey d«d The 

finally arrived at AmSr 1 Dzhurma ' when 
did not land * Am r rchlk> m the summer of 1934. 
not land a single prisoner. It is also further re- 
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ported that on their return to Vladivostok nearly 
half the crew of the Dzhurma had to be treated for 
mental disorders. However, what mattered for the 
government was not the loss of prisoners and the suf- 
ferings of the crew but the fact that the valuable ship 
was saved. 

In the same winter of 1933 — 34 and m the eastern part 
of the same sea, another ship became locked m the ice. 
That was the famous Chelyuskin which had been sent 
from Leningrad to Vladivostok to prove that the 
Great Northern Sea route could be navigated without 
“wintering” m the ocean. Crushed by the ice, the 
Chelyuskin sank on February 13, 1934, but the members 
of the expedition, numbering 104 persons, set up a 
camp on the ice. The entire world became concerned 
for their safety There was only one way to rescue 
them- by air— and many persons m the United States 
were anxious to undertake the task All such offers 
of help were declined by the Soviet Union, whose 
representatives declared that it was a matter of 
national honor for Russia to organize for the "saving 
of her sons,” She accepted only technical aid, and 
only Soviet fliers made trips to the Sea of Chukotsk, m 
spite of the fact that this meant great delay m the 
salvaging operations. The evidence that has since come 
through suggests that national honor was merely a 
screen to hide quite different motives of the Soviet 
Government The place where the 104 members of the 
Chelyuskin party were waiting for deliverance was not 
far (no more than 200 miles) from the wintering place 
of the Dzhurma and its 12,000 prisoners doomed to 
death from cold and starvation. Moscow feared that 
m the course of saving the heroes of the Chelyuskin 
American fliers might by accident uncover the terrible 
secret of the Dzhurma martyrs. 

REWARD A LA STALIN 

The highway from Magadan to Seimchan proved to 
be much longer and the work of constructing it much 
slower than was originally anticipated. Instead of 200 
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miles, the distance by air, it stretched out along the 
ground for over 400 miles. Planned for completion m 
1934, it was not yet finished m the spring of 1937, 
although by that time the mam part of the construc- 
tion work was done and the road was actually opened 
to traffic It was expected that work would be con- 
cluded by the autumn of 1937, and preparations were 
being made for the official celebration of the opening 
of the highway Reports from Moscow told of the 
satisfaction of the government with the work of 
Dalstroy, despite the delays in the past, and indicated 
generous awards to the Dalstroy administration on the 
opening of the highway, similar to those granted earlier 
to the heads of construction projects such as the Baltic- 
White Sea Canal, the Moscow-Volga Canal, and 
others 

Awards were actually made, although not of the 
kind expected by the administration Eduard Berzm, 
the creator and first head of Dalstroy, and his closest 
associates were arrested, declared to be “foreign spies,” 
and shot 


^ The event amounted to a revolution m the distant 
Kolyma region, where the head of Dalstroy was a 
potentate with unlimited powers over the life and 
aeath of those under his rule, that is, the entire popu- 
lation of the region Apparently Moscow had taken a 
serious view of the possibility of resistance to the arrest 
and of other undesirable repercussions m this connec- 
tion. For tlus reason exceptional precautions were taken 
h irs t v!r thspetch came to Magadan over direct wire 
from Moscow which stated that the Presidium of the 
Central Executive Committee had decided, in connec- 
tion with the fifth anniversary of the first Dalstroy 
landing at Nagayev Harbor, to award Benin the Order 
of Lenin the highest honor existing m the USSR at the 
nm , c ’ anc * t ^ at he was therefore being invited to come 
to Moscow to receive the award in person The air- 
p anc that was sent to bring him over also brought an 
th . c hd°scow ■ I - ve stta containing the text of the 
S de . Cree r ' rzm - na turally, did not conceal 

g news of the award from his close associates 
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There was a farewell party, attended by the highest 
officials of Dalstroy, and much liquor was consumed. 
After that, Berzm, accompanied by his closest friends, 
proceeded to the airfield. There the picture under- 
went a transformation worthy of a Hollywood thriller. 

The plane had brought not only the false issue of 
Izvestia but also a group of NKVD men who had been 
empowered to assume complete authority m Magadan. 
While one of the emissaries, the official delegate of 
the Presidium of the Soviets, was handing Berzin 
official documents and joining the latter’s friends at 
the party celebrating the occasion, the rest of the 
NKVD men seized the airfield, preventing everyone 
working there from revealing the fact to anybody 
outside, and made preparations to receive Berzm. 
When the latter and his friends arrived they were 
met by pointed revolvers and informed that they 
were all under arrest. The head of the NKVD m 
Magadan was included among them. All the arrest- 
ed men were made to sign official orders confirming 
the transfer of authority to the newly arrived emis- 
saries , then they were sent to Moscow A general 
purge began m Magadan which was later extended to 
the whole Kolyma region. 

The charges brought against Berzin were numerous. 
He was accused of having ties with “capitalist’’ govern- 
ments, of selling gold to foreign countries, of surround- 
ing himself with confessed and secret "Trotskyites” as 
well as other oppositionists, and of planning a coup 
d’etat m the region and seizing all power so that he 
could secede from the USSR and join the United States 
or perhaps Japan. As m all the purge trials of 1936-38, 
the gram of truth m these charges was lost in a mass 
of falsehood. It is perfectly true that Berzin sold gold 
to other countries, but he did so with the knowledge 
of the government and its authority, m order to obtain 
valuta necessary for paying Dalstroy’s purchases m foreign 
markets (the machinery for its plants and especially for 
its gold fields could be bought only m America). Simi- 
larly with the knowledge and actual encouragement of 
the government Dalstroy enrolled m its service a num- 
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ber of persons who had been involved m the activities 
of various opposition groups inside the Communist 
party There were few volunteers ready to go to this 
dismal land , on the other hand, repentant opposition- 
ists were in many cases openly advised to redeem their 
transgressions against the party and the Soviet Govern- 
ment by unselfish and trying work m the Kolyma 
region Now, however, all this was represented as an 
attempt at a conspiracy to bring about a secession of 
the region from the USSR, 

Berzin and his closest associates were shot in Mos- 
cow The purge in the Kolyma region, which went -on 
for more than a year, affected not only the hired per- 
sonnel of Dalstroy and agents of NKVD in the lower 
and middle grades , the entire population of the 
camps, especially those being punished dor crimes of a 
political nature, were subjected to thorough investiga- 
tion The most ruthless treatment was meted out to 
persons who had been connected with various groups 
of the Communist opposition These were wiped out 
to a man 

The celebrations which were to accompany the open- 
mg of the Kolyma highway, planned for 1937, never 
took place Those were the days of the most feverish 
purge, and in Magadan they had things other than 
celebrations to think of Besides, there was nobody 
entitled to awards since none of the Dalstroy pioneers 
was left alive, neither of those who had laid beams 
°n Gr Ji G swamps and who were torn to death by 
a n nor who set the dogs upon them 

All of these found their graves m the taiga Much 
later, however— in 1940 and 1941— awards and high 
honors poured from Moscow on the administrative 
agents of Dalstroy But it was a new generation that 
received them— that of the fosterlings of Beria, the 
new chief of NKVD 

MAGADAN, CAPITAL OF THE SLAVE EMPIRE 

In the meanwhile, the capital of the region, Magadan 

as ccome a large and well-ordered city, with a popu- 
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lation of about 70,000, made up of MVD officials and 
hired specialists who volunteered for service under the 
Dalstroy. There are about 50,000 such specialists 
throughout the region, of whom about half are settled 
with their families m Magadan. Another section of 
the city’s population, numbering a few thousands, is 
represented by exiles, mostly highly qualified experts, 
whose work m the Dalstroy has earned them the 
special privilege of living in private houses, though 
they continue to be under the supervision of the 
MVD Outside the city limits there are several big 
camps for the prisoners with a fluctuating population 
they are the principal base of manpower reserves for 
the Dalstroy. 

Here and there in Magadan one still comes across 
taiga stumps But the central streets are lined with 
two- and three-story houses. The city gets *its lighting 
from its own power station which also supplies current 
to the taiga, the lines running from one steel mast to 
another over the surrounding mountain ridges. There 
are several plants, a number of technical colleges (min- 
ing, fishing industry, and others), a fine "House of 
Vulture” with a theatre and movie house connected 
with it, and an interesting museum of regional scien- 
Qnn e jP^ orat i 011 , whose holiday visitors number up to 
oUO a day. The House of Culture, a very handsome 
uilding both outside and inside (it was constructed 
rom the plans of a prominent architect exiled to this 
region), has two companies of good actors who give 
regular performances m Magadan and also tour the 
inland centers The square m front of the House of 
uiture was until recent times planted with barley and 
oats, not from any desire for commercial exploitation 
ot every possible bit of land, but simply because these 
Plants are best adapted to the local climate. However, 
Ualstroy’s plant experts have developed some hardy 
varieties of southern flowers which since 1943-44 have 

aeco rated the square, attracting the admiration of 
visitors. 

,nd r ° b H m f conn ected with acclimatization of flowers 
useful plants are given much attention in the 
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region Magadan has a large experimental farm equip- 
ped with hothouses The latter already grow “Kolyma’ 1 
apples, pears, peaches, and even oranges, not to men- 
tion a variety of bernes, while all kinds of vegetables 
are developed m the hotbeds, including cucumber, 
cabbage, eggplant, muskmelon, and watermelon. The 
principal enemy of agriculture m this region being the 
geological ice, the basic problem is to force the upper 
level of this ice as far down as possible Repeated 
deep ploughing of the soil, use of manure m great 
quantities and similar measures have been used in 
scientific experiments and have achieved interesting 
results Thus, in some places where the ice formerly 
came up to within a foot and a half or two feet of the 
surface it has been forced back down to six or eight 
feet, which has made possible cultivation of cereals 
Magadan has several science institutes, geological, 
paleontological, gold mining, and others, which have 
well-equipped laboratories and special museums Some 
of them publish their proceedings, but these never reach 
the outside world and are difficult to obtain even m 
Moscow 


The large Dalstroy printing press publishes several 
newspapers, a literary magazine, a magazine of regional 
studies, and a multitude of books (over 500 titles ap- 
peared up to 1944, though they were almost entirely 
reprints of Moscow editions). All the indigenous 
iterature remains completely unknown outside the 
region and even the official Kmzhnaya letopis (Book 
n ex), wunch is obliged by law to register all publica- 
tions issued m the territory of the USSR, never so 
a f m fi nt L°ns th e Magadan publications 
mnt l A 3 a/J 16 s 9 ient ific an d cultural institutions are 
T Magadan, a large number of industrial en~ 

fbSron* beer i set up throughout the region in 

the centers of population that have sprung up m the 

ckc?r C n -l?, a ' Str0y s °P erat,ons Aming these are the 
mmnf'irt- ® neerin g plant in the town of Atka, which 
Sic KnlfmV’ S °v'n electric motors labeled “made m 

factories flsh Pressing and canning 

d over tne region, including one as far 
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north as the estuary of the Kolyma River, almost on 
the 70th parallel ; a metallurgical plant at Orotukan, 
the site of rich deposits of iron, which operates the 
first open-hearth furnace in the region, and others 
The largest number of industrial enterprises is natural- 
ly connected with the exploitation of mineral resources 
discovered at various places. According to Izvestia , 
the total number of new names marked on the map of 
the region during the Dalstroy era exceeds 10,000 and 
includes all kinds of mining centers, gold fields, fishing 
villages, government farms, and so forth. 

The sweeping range of Dalstroy’s activities has 
inevitably resulted in very complex and unusual or- 
ganization, combining the direction of the economic 
life of the region with legislative, judicial, adminis- 
trative, and police functions In the general structure 
of governmental authority m the USSR Dalstroy 
occupies a unique place. It is an organ of the People’s 
Ministry of Internal Affairs, constituting a department 
of the ministry and subordinate to it; its official name 
is “Dalstroy MVD.” In the organization of MVD Dals- 
troy comes under the authority of one of the Deputy 
Ministers; early in 1946 this post was held by Avraami 
Pavlovich Zavenyagm. But MVD appoints only the 
head of Dalstroy, leaving to him, under a grant of wide 
powers, the selection of assistants. During recent years 
(apparently since 1938) Dalstroy has been headed by 
Ivan Fyodorovich Nikishov, who has the rank of lieute- 
xt £ enera * an d h as recently been elected to the Soviet 
or Nationalities (which under the Soviet constitution 
acts as the Upper Chamber) as a representative of the 
Autonomous Jewish Republic of Birc-Bidjan Between 
Ijerzin and Nikishov, Dalstroy was headed by one 
Pavlov, who kept the post for only a short time. A 
plenipotentiary delegate of the totalitarian state, the 
head of Dalstroy exercises unlimited power over the 
entire territory placed under his control. This terri- 
tory has been rapidly expanding. In the beginning it 
comprised only the districts of the gold fields on the 
u Pper Kolyma and the region traversed by the highway 
which was being built to connect the gold fields with 
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the coast Gradually adjacent districts were added, and 
at present the authority of Dalstroy extends not only 
over the entire Kolyma region and the part of the Sea 
of Okhotsk littoral served by the Kolyma highway but 
also over the regions of the river Yana and Indigirka 
at one end and the whole of the Chukotsk region and 
Kamchatka at the other In other words, the jurisdic- 
tion of Dalstroy at the present time extends over all 
northeast Siberia, taking in land east of the river Lena 
and north of the river Aldan (its exact boundaries 
have not been made public) This area is approximately 
six times as large as the territory of metropolitan 
France. 

The constitution of the USSR is not even formally 
operative m this vast area. The usual authority of re- 
gional Soviet agencies does not apply here There arc 
no local Soviets an the territory No elections take 
place there, with the exception of those for the Sup- 
reme Soviet Authority is held and exercised solely by 
Dalstroy, and everybody representing this authority is 
appointed by the head of Dalstroy or his assistants act- 
ing as his agents Every inhabited place has a “comman- 
dant" who has authority over the territory under his 
control Under the Dalstroy rules such a commandant 
has the right of inflicting death penalties on all priso- 
ners A somewhat different status is accorded the small 
remnants of native tribes, the Chukchas, the Yukagirs, 
the Evenks, and a few others, which form the so-called 
national districts ’’ They enjoy various privileges and 
are given help by the Soviet Government But these 
tribes number only a few thousand and even in their 
national districts they exercise no real authority 

The population of the region is not accurately known 
Before the discovery of gold and the creation of Dals- 
troy it was extremely small and could hardly have ex- 
ceeded 25,000 to 30,000 (According to the census of 
Population of the Kolyma region was 
/,dS 0 ) It is unlikely that the number of the aborigines 
has materially increased under the rule of Dalstroy, m 
spite of the protective policy of the government. 
During the first period of the Revolution the native 
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population of the region showed a marked tendency to 
decrease. If, in spite of this, the total population of 
the Kolyma region during the administration of Dals- 
troy has risen enormously, the only explanation is the 
fact of the importation of masses of slave colonists. 
Their exact number is unknown, since no official data 
on this subject nor, for that matter, on the population 
of the region, are even published. One must turn to 
other sources for a basis on which to form a reliable 
j'udgment on this question. 

A first-hand story about Dalstroy has recently ap- 
peared m The Socialist Courier, a a Russian Journal at 
present published in New York. It was written from 
the report of a young Soviet seaman until recently a 
member of the Communist Youth League, who for 
several years sailed m -one of the Dalstroy ships be- 
tween Vladivostok and Magadan and .who is well in- 
formed on the situation m those parts. According to 
his statement, the entire region has been transformed 
mto 

a single concentration camp. Into it have been thrown 
huge masses of the “repressed ” How many of them, he 
cannot say exactly... In his opinion it may be calculated 
with considerable accuracy that during the years 1937 
to 1940 not less than a million and a half persons were 
brought on steamers from Vladivostok to Magadan: 
during each navigation season from April to November 
four Dalstroy steamers ( Felix Dzerzhinski, Dalstroy , 
Sovlatma and Dzhurma) were m operation, each making 
from 12 to 15 voyages m the course of the summer 
and bringing from 6,000 to 9,000 persons on each 
voyage. 

According to other sources, the number of ships 
in the Dalstroy service is higher; and it is positively 
stated that in 1940-41 five more steamers (Minsk, Kiev , 
Igaika, Komsomol, and Untski) and the icebreaker 
Sakhalin were in operation there, with an aggregate 
shipping capacity of 35,000 passengers The steamers 


3 SoislalMicheski vestnik, December 10, 1945. 
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carried, of course, m addition to prisoners, cargo which 
poured into Magadan and other Dalstroy ports i 
enormous quantities. Nevertheless, even disregarding 
other shipments over the Arctic Sea route, which were 
relatively small, the importation of from 400,UUU to 
500,000 slave colonists each year appears credible At 
any rate the total number of prisoners brought in o 
the Kolyma region during the first ten years of Dais - 
roy’s existence (1 e , 1932 through 1941) is m the mi 


During the first years of the second W orld War the 
importation of prisoners fell off, and certain groups (o 
non-political prisoners exiled for short terms from 
three to five years) were actually shipped back to be 
mobilized for service at the front But beginning with 
1944, as German-occupied territories were gradually 
liberated, the shipment of prisoners to the Kolyma re- 
gion was resumed with renewed impetus Of all these 
millions of prisoners, however, great numbers perished 
Apart from the convicts, hundreds of thousands or 
exiles and forced laborers of various other descriptions 
have had to settle m the Dalstroy territory, likewise 
prisoners must often stay on m the Far East after 
serving their sentences The total number of all cate- 
gories of forced labor living in the region at present 
hardly exceeds one and a half to two million persons 


THE PRICE OF HUMAN LIFE 

\ 

Dalstroy’s extensive and many-sided economic activi- 
ties are coordinated in a system of administrative or- 
ganizations each of which deals with a specific section of 
the region’s economy. The centers of these organizations 
are in Magadan The following are known to exist at 
present administrations of supplies, fish industry, coal, 
wood manufacturing industry, road buildiug, agricul- 
ture, motor transport, and a few others Each admini- 
stration is provided with all the manpower it needs, 
but is required to carry out its assigned tasks without 
fail 

Essentially they are given the same single task- — they 
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must insure uninterrupted operation of the basic in- 
dustry of the region — gold mining — and to this end 
must supply all the necessary materials and products. 
The ideal pursued by Dalstroy is to buy nothing out- 
side, to be completely self-sufficient, and turn over to 
the state, as the net profit on its operations, the gold 
and other valuable metals it obtains So far, course, 
it has not succeeded in carrying out this program, either 
with regard to machinery, which must still be imported 
from abroad, or to food supplies. Nevertheless a great 
deal has been accomplished m this direction. Eor ex- 
ample, the fishing industry has developed to the point 
where it is fully able to meet the regional demand for 
fish and still have a surplus for shipment to Vladivos- 
tok The laboratories of the fishing industry, working 
on the problem that was specially set for them, have 
found means of manufacturing margarine out of the 
fat of sea animals. It is now stated that m the near 
future the region will be able to fill all its needs for 
edible oil from its own resources. On the other hand, 
during the war years the administration of motor 
transport was able to convert nearly half of Dalstroy’s 
automobiles to the use of methyl gas, thus greatly cut- 
ting down the necessary import of gasoline It may be 
noted m passing that attempts to extract oil locally 
have so far been unsuccessful, although the presence of 
oil deposits in the region has been definitely established. 
Much has been done in agriculture, as has been previ- 
ously noted 

Road building made a fresh spurt before the war. In 
1939 the administration of road building was split up 
into two independent organizations, one for the south, 
the other for the north By that time the trunk high- 
way from Magadan to Seimchan was being extended m 
the direction of the new gold fields on the upper 
Indigirka, and a number of side roads were also con- 
structed to connect the mam gold field on the upper 
Kolyma with the highway. Altogether there were 
901 kilometers (about 600 miles) of paved roads m 
actual use. But for a region that was developing as 
rapidly as this one the existing mileage was clearly in- 
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adequate Accordingly a new plan of extensive road 
building was drawn up m 1939-40 covering new roads m 
the extreme north, at the Kolyma estuary, and the 
south, on the upper Kolyma, m the so-called “old” 
gold-mmmg districts In addition to new tributary 
roads, work was started m 1939 on the construction of 
a second motor highway from the Dresva Bay on the 
Sea of Okhotsk to the gold-mining territory on the 
uppei Kolyma 

Even more far reaching were the plans for road 
building east of the Kolyma estuary, m the tundra 
(mossy and marshy plains) of the Arctic coastal region, 
to the Bering Strait, where, a short time before, geolo- 
gical exploration had discovered gold fields of excep- 
tional richness, perhaps exceeding those of the upper 
Kolyma There have been no exact data concerning 


these plans The information coming from the deep 
interior of the Kolyma region is generally far more 
meager than that from Magadan. However, at the 
outset of the war with Germany, all these big plans for 
road building in the region had to be curtailed Con- 
struction of the Dresva Bay road was stopped m the 
early stages In connection with the building of this 
road, it should be mentioned, the history of the Nagayev 
Harbor development during the “heroic” winter of 
1932-33 was faithfully repeated The road building 
around the Kolyma estuary, too, was drastically cut 
down, if not completely stopped The cause of this 
stoppage was the great falling off m the numbers of 
prisoners imported during the early period of the war 
In 1939-40 Moscow expected to have the same unlimit- 
ed resources of slave labor as m the early ’thirties 
I he only difference would be that instead of drawing 
this manpower from Russian, Ukrainian, and other 
vil ages it would come mainly from the newly annexed 
eastern provinces of Poland, and from the Baltic 
states, then in the process of “liquidation.” Hitler’s 
attack on Russia eliminated this possibility and mevit- 
SJy thcrewas afallmg off in the importation of slave 
labor to the Kolyma region, which affected primarily 
the great development projects not directly related to 
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gold mining All available forces were concentrated 
on the latter. 

Gold-mining operations are entirely in the hands of 
a special gold-mining trust within the Dalstroy organiz- 
ation. In 1939-40 the trust was made up of 7 adminis- 
trative agencies, eacih m charge of its own territory. 
These were : the Southern Mining Administration, 
which exercised authority over 16 gold fields, includ- 
ing the principal old gold fields of Srednikan, Boriskin, 
and others , the Northern (12 gold fields) ; the West- 
ern (12) ; the Southwestern (8) ; the Northwestern 
(61 ; the Chai-Urmsk (8) , and the Tenkmo-Detrinsk 
(4). Altogether these seven agencies controlled and 
directed the work of 66 gold fields, some of which 
spread over such large areas that they properly should 
be called groups of adjacent gold fields. Not included 
in the above list are the gold fields east of the Kolyma 
estuary, which at that time were only beginning to 
be worked W e are still ignorant of their administra- 
tive organization, but it is known that during the war 
years their operations were greatly expanded. The 
total number of prisoners employed directly m gold 
mining apparently suffered no decrease, or at most 
a very minor one. During those war years the whole 

process of gold mining underwent a thorough mecha- 
nization. 

The total number of workers engaged m gold 
mining is unknown. The fields vary m size, but, ac- 
cording to available information, there are no small 
ones among them. Apparently the normal number 

G f adl fleld Actuates between 5,000 and 
IU,(JUU. The figure reaches its maximum in May to 
June of each year : the panning season begins in June, 
at which time new parties of prisoners just r brought to 
Magadan from Vladivostok arrive at the fields. As the 
work continues, the mortality among the prisoners 
grows higher and higher, and by the end of the season 
great numbers of the workers are dead. This' has been 
confirmed by reports of Polish prisoners who worked 
in the Kolyma region and who were released They 
aiso speak of conditions m another camp of Dalstroy 
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— that on the Chukotsk Peninsula Parties of prison- 
ers numbering several thousand were completely wiped 
out Such was the fate, according to these witnesses, 
of a party of 3,000 Poles, consisting largely of army 
men, who arrived at the lead mines on the Chukotsk 
Penmsula m August of 1940 In addition to the usual 
causes of mortality there was a special ,one m this case 
— lead poisoning due to the complete absence (at least 
in 1940-41) of safety measures against it m the Chu- 
kotsk lead mines When the decree releasing Polish 
prisoners came no action had to be taken because none 
of the prisoners was alive 


The basic cause of the extraordinarily high death 
rate is the extreme intensity of work coupled with in- 
adequate food The working day, which before the 
war was set at 10 hours, was raised during the war to 
12, with no holidays allowed In the summer time work 
is done m two shifts in order to utilize every hour of 
the brief panning season, which lasts a hundred days 
(from the beginning of June to the middle of Septem- 
ber) in the upper Kolyma, and a little more than 70 
days (from end of the June to the beginning of Sep- 
tember) in the lower reaches of the river. But the 
official working day is a fiction What actually 
happens is that each worker is given a definite “task,” 
and failure to fulfill it means either loss of a part of 
his meager ration of food or proscription against leav- 
ing the place of work Since work is carried on by 
groups of workers (“brigades”) who are held collective- 
> responsible for each other, each worker is under the 
constant observation of his comrades Nevertheless, 
it frequently happens that at the end of the working 
day the workers have not completed their task In 
such cases the entire brigade stays on for the second 
shut and on the following day carries on without a 
rest period, thus remaining on the job for 36 consecu- 
mc hours Those who are punished for failing to 
their qUOta are inca rcerated m the special cells 
u , exist ln every camp, which are so constructed 
that they are actually torture chambers 

! 6 J restrained yet striking description of life m 
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the lower Kolyma gold fields has’ been given by one of 
the'Polish' exiles'’ who was 1 released from there m the 
summer 1 of 19411 ' W e quote this description m full . 4 

* j ' i / • r < , < > 

The camp 'was' situafed 'it ' a distance of a few miles 
ftom "the woiddrig place 1 .' The prisoners slept m 
wooden barracks which were’ covered with rags', the 
chinks m the plank walls were filled with moss col- 
lected after working hours. The prisoners’ garb 
, served both as clothing and blanket' The prisoners 
were not permitted 'to sleep fully dressed ; 1 they fcould 
keep on nothing but underwear. This regulation ‘ had 
to be observed also when ’ they went out of the 
barracks m the night — it was intended to prevent them 
from escaping, since some of them were ready to em- 
bark upon the desperate attempt. It' was depressing 
to see people ’with their toes amputated as a result 'of 
frostbite go to bed. ' Others had Tost thefr fingers or 
had checks and rids'es' blackened for the same reason. 
These were people who had spent 1 one or more winters 
m the camp: The majority of them 1 had “gone beyond 

the hill,” ie, towaird’ their grave/, 

! ’ 

Reveille took place at 4’A.M. At 5, ‘after a breakfast 
consisting of gruel and bread, the 1 prisoners left for 
work. The bread ration whs 1,000 grams [35 oz.] for 
the 1st category, 800 grams [28 oz ] fof the 2d, 600 
grams [21 oz] for the 3d, and 300 grams [10.5 oz ] 
was the punitive ration. Before leaving the camp the 
foreman read m a loud voice the orders for the day, 
Warnings against various offenses during work, and the 
list of sentences imposed for attempted escape and the 
theft of gold. All the sentences were identical. Then 
the brigade was marched off m a file of five and waded 
across the river which flowed the whole length of the 
camp In the summer, >at this early morning hour, 
mosquitoes were the chief plague. The nakomarmk, a 
black netting covering the face, provided little relief 
from them. 

Mora and Zwicrnnk, I a Jusfico soylchquo, pp 33S-330. 
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The brigades waded across all the rivers and brooks 
on their way. Theoretically, from the moment work 
started there was to be no interruption- At noon the 
prisoners received a meal prepared at the working 
place and consisting only of gruel and peas There 
were no fats, meat, or sugar During the meal the 
brigades took turns working. Now and then a super- 
visor, in a moment of good humor, would order a short 
interruption for smoking The cigarettes were the 
strangest possible rolled in newspaper which each 
prisoner obtained by his own devices, they contained 
anything but real or even home-grown tobacco The 
latter fetched a very high price a small package sold for 
30 to 100 rubles, and even at this price was very hard to 
obtain 

A main source of annoyance was the incessant control 
during work another was the presence of the shock 
worker brigades composed chiefly of common criminals 
These unfortunates were profoundly discouraged, but 
for a handful of tabacco were willing to double their 
effort In this respect they set an example for us, 
though even they were not always able to fulfill the 
norm of output. A brigade which had not fulfilled the 
norm had to work throughout the night and then con- 
tinue the following day, without rest or food, so as to 
deliver the required amount of gold Prisoners who 
did not reach the prescribed norm were put, right 
after work, into a punitive cell, Befoie entering it, 
the prisoner had to take off all his clothes except his 
underwear. He had to spend the night m a wooden 
barrack with ram snow, or frost penetrating through 
the cracks m the walls I personally was able to take 
it because I had wrapped a towel around my chest, 
underneath my shirt, with which I covered myself and 
a companion Toward morning we would hear cries 
emanating from the cell “Open the door, chief, I ora. 

After emerging the prisoner had to resume 
his habitual place and work the whole day, along with 
the others 

Nothing was easier than to get into the punitive cell 
because of the zachistka , i e , the clearing up of the 
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soil after a gold-bearing stratum had been exploited. 
This .work consisted of sweeping a strip of land of 36 
square meters [387 sq. ft ] and brushing it with small 
i brushes so ,that no traces of gold could be found after 
jigging. It often happened ,that t he specific rock with 
tiny grains of .gold was deeply embedded m the earth 
and had to be dug out and carried on wheel-barrows to 
a designated place. In other, instances there were holes 
filled with water and gravel. After many cubic meters 
of , sewage had been excavated from the hole, examina- 
tion would sti\l reveal the presence of gold : the soil 
had ,not been properly dealt -with, and jthe prisoner 
usually landed m the dungeon, 

From this experience I have learned, at my own ex- 
pense, that the high price of gold is quite “justified.” 
I began to loathe the confounded metal, and do not 
wish ever to see again the least particle of it. 

The punishment was not always the same. One of 
my fellow workers, Untenberg, a German from the 
Volga district, who had not fulfilled his norm of out- 
put, was ordered by the guard to undress and to stay 
naked without budging. The night was clear, . . . and 
swarms of mosquitoes covered his body. In the morn- 
ing he was all swollen, ,he screamed from pain and 
rolled on the ground despite the order hot to move. 

The chief of the camp was a man named Kakolm. 
He must have been a brute judging by the beastly look 
in his oblique eyes. He was said to be a Tartar. He 
never spoke, and I wondered whether he possessed a 
human voice. 


. THE BALANCE SHEET 

We now come to the final question . What are the 
results of this use of veritable galley-slave labor at the 
Kolyma ? What material benefits have accrued to the 
Soviet state by this sacrifice of countless human lives ? 

At the outset we can dismiss all the auxiliary indus- 
tries of the Kolyma project, which obviously, from the 
standpoint of state interest, are of no importance what- 
ever, They belong m the same category as the peaches 
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and oranges grown in Magadan, \i.dd they ’ are mere 
evidence of extravagant wa£te An American’ , mtuti- 
millionaire who ' conceived ' the crazy idea of growing 
peaches on the banks of the Yukori m Alaska 1 cdula 
certainly bring it to fruition- It ! would 'only be 1 ' a 
qtiestion of the ambunt'df money he was prepared to 
spend The Soviet multimillionaires] ^oo, squander 
huge quantities — but of human liVes, not dollars ‘ Even 
such achievements as the acclimatization of oats and 
cabbage, interesting aSthey are j from a, scientific point 
of view, bespeak the same callous waste They have 
been bought at the cost of the lives of the brilliant men 
who made them possible — toen such as N P. Vavilov, a 
scientist known the world ovet, and member of the 
Soviet Acadenjy of Science, whose ideas on thfe muta- 
tion of plants failed to agree ‘with the official Soviet 
interpretation of dialectic- materialism, and who died 
m exile in Magadan fromuthe effects of vicious climate 


The only thing that could' justify, even m ' the eyes 
of the Soviet Government, the entire experiment m 
the Kolyma region is gold. ‘No official figures on the 
amount of gold mined on the Kolyma have ever been 
published The Soviet "Government ( has"gone even 
further since the Kolyma slave labor began ‘to play a 
major role m filling the Soviet treasury, the govern- 
ment has stopped publication of all data bearing on the 
output of its gold-mining industry 1 The fact that gold 
is mined m the Kolyma region is never ( as much as 
hinted at in the Soviet literature of the past 10 or 12 
y c J* rs mention of it is carefully avoided even 

when for publicity purposes fairly detailed information 
is published on the progress of construction projects in 
the region The only fairly exact data on this subject 
come from private sources, mainly from the reports of 
t e ooviet scientists who have cut their ties ( at home 
to take refuge in foreign countries. According to 
these sources, the production of gold m the Kolyma 
region during the second half of the ’thirties reached 
a ut million ounces per year and has since been 
V" S ro wmg The war did not check this 
grow th despite the temporary falling off in the number 
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of workers employed. The output was kept at a high 
leyel as M a- result of increasing mechanization of gold 
mining, for which great quantities oij specialized equip- 
ment of the latest design were imported from, the 
United States. The, latest information gives strong 
reason tq believe tjiat.m the postwar period, with the 
number of forced, laborers restored to its prewar level, 
the production of,gold has risen tq the record figure of 
16 to 18 million 1 ounces per annum. , 

To grasp the full significance of these figures it may 
>e recalled that on the eve of the opening of the 
Kolyma gold mines the total annual Soviet output of 
gold, according to the data for 1929-30 in the Great 
Soviet Encyclopedia, did not exceed 100 metric tons 
(ix., 3.6 million oz.), while the total output of the rest 
of the world on the eve of the second World War, 
according to the Encyclopaedia Bntannica, amounted to 
only 32.6 million ounces. In other words, the Kolyma 
gold mines have multiplied the Soviet output four to 
six times, 6 while they have lifted the Soviet share of 
total world output to nearly 50 per cent as against 12 
to 14 per cent before the opening of the mines. 

The figures explain the enormous stocks of Soviet 
gold reported m the American press. The cost of this 
gold has been very high. On the basis of the figures 
§ l ^n above it appears that every metric ton of Kolyma 
gold cost the hves of 700 to 1,000 human beings. One 
human life for every kilogram of gold — such is the price 
on the slave market of Magadan 1 

In a speech dehvered at the dawn of the Bolshevik 
^volution Lenin proudly described the kind of use 
gold would be put to after the final victory of Com- 
munism. “When we achieve victory on a world scale,” 
he said, “we will use gold, I believe, to build public 
toilets^ m the streets of the largest cities of the world.” 
The victory of Soviet dictatorship “on a world scale 1 ’ 
is still far off. But according to Stalm, Russia has 
already established Socialism, with the gradual transi- 
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tion to Communism as her next goal — yet gold plays a 
role different from that predicted by Lenin The 
utopian Communists of the early years of Revolution 
dreamed of the time when man would cease being the 
slave of gold and become its master. The “realist 
Communists of our days ire filling the swamps of the 
taiga with human bones in order to get as much of this 
very gold as they can lay their hands' on Much has 
changed since those early days of the Revolution. 
Much water has flowed under the bridges Alas, not 
only water. 




PART II 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
FORCED LABOR IN RUSSIA 



The First Decade 


It was a magnificent experiment, one of the greatest 
in human history . to abolish not only prisons but 
crime itself ; and to achieve this at a single stroke, in a 
political upheaval. For generations to come this ex- 
periment will be the subject of careful study and 
analysis. It deserves far greater attention than it has 
heretofore been accorded. 

Lenm prophesied in 1917 “The basic cause of social 
excess is the exploitation of the masses The removal of 
this cause will lead to the withering away of excesses 
Simultaneously with their disappearance, the state will 
die. 1 ’ To abolish crime it is both necessary and suf- 
ficient to abolish capitalism, he argued. As soon as 
the capitalist economy is destroyed, delinquency will 
begin to diminish and will eventually disappear. A 
harmonious society is ignorant of crime In such a 
society prisons will be done away with or transformed 
into schools and museums , and the machinery of co- 
ercion, which is of the essence of a state, will become 
superfluous The state will wither away. 

Every crime is a manifestation of antisocial behavior 
— such was Lenin’s conviction. “Crime is a form of 
social excess.” Weakness of social devotion or lack of 
social conscience lies at the base of crime And this 
lack of individual identification with society is rooted 
in the antagonisms of modern capitalism The source 
of crime is to be found m poverty, hunger, voluntary 
idleness of the rich, and involuntary idleness of the 
poor ; moral degradation is the result of social dis- 
harmony. 

Lenin was not the originator of this theory. He 
had inherited it from Marx, and Marx m turn had 
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absorbed it from the currents of nineteenth-century 
liberalism. The idea that man was simply the product 
of his environment had been gaming ground steadily 
smce the French Revolution , the great task was to 
reform not individuals but the environment — society 


itself To Marx such a reform of society meant pri- 
marily an upheaval m economic relations. Lenin not 
only adopted this theory but, as he did m other fields, 
simplified it to the utmost, m order to make it the key- 
stone of a popular movement The abolition of 
capitalism was to Lenin and his followers sufficient m 
itself for the abolition of crime, while all other social 
factors— the political system of a nation, for example 
— were disregarded 

Could not the newly created omnipotent state, with 
its own policy of enforcement, become a new source of 
criminality ? Might not the relationship between the 
new social classes provide a breeding ground for new 
delinquencies 1 These were questions that might have 
been asked, but doubts were alien to Lenin and his 


party m this as m other respects. Freedom from 
doubt was a prerequisite of their great dynamism 
They fully expected that after the November Revolu- 
tion, and certainly soon after the end of the Civil 
War, crime would begin to vanish What crime did 
occur would represent the excesses of the old genera- 
tlC> A j ed and s P 01 ^ e d by a capitalist milieu 

And as long as there still were offenders, they must 
e cured rather than punished , they were to be con- 
verted by appropriate methods of education into useful 
members of the new socialist society. Not the punish- 
ment but the correction of men was the great task of 
ooviet justice 

i v ^ r r mma \^ a ^ T a T V^ t ^ e P ena ! system had to be radical- 
ly, 2 ° ri ?u j had been necessary under capital- 

Snne nf ' Ih ^ Wlth ln the Soviet State No 

utourhL he rn d n rder ? £ jUstIce and law must remain 
prison-; w r 6 ^ atred °* the °ld courts and codes, of 

tzons hid f-n ,h a torgas, was still alive These institu- 
tions had to be erased forever ! 

eter Stuchka, Eugene Pashukams, and Nikolai 
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Krylenko, Lenin’s ardent supporters, bacame the re- 
formers of the Russian system of justice, and Eugene 
Shirvmdt, a jurist and writer, was eventually put in 
charge of the network of prisons All of them were 
inspired by the same ideas of Lenin. The term “guilt” 
was deleted from the official vocabulary — society alone 
was guilty when its members perpetrated crimes. It 
was even suggested to eliminate from the Criminal 
Code prescribed maximum and minimum terms of con- 
finement for certain offenses. Krylenko wanted to 
leave it up to the courts to impose penalties as they 
saw fit. In the first draft of the new Criminal Code, 
the government fixed the maximum penalty af five 
years of “deprivation of liberty.” In May, 1922, the 
maximum was raised to ten years, but this still com- 
pared favorably with the prerevolutionary maximum of 
20 years. Education of prisoners was to' be fostered. 
Parole was introduced and used on a large scale It 
was expected with certainty that the influence of the 
new Soviet system and the abrogation of capitalism 
would swiftly remold every criminal. Years later 
Nikolai Krylenko wistfully admitted : “Peculiar motives 
guided us when in 1921 we set a five-year limit on 
prison sentences: it was naively assumed that within a 
period of five years under the Soviet regime every de- 
linquent would be converted 

In the land of socialism there couid'be no prisons. 
Prisons were remnants of a capitalist civilization, monu- 
ments of barbarism and cruelty. So the very term 
prison was abolished, - and the criminal codes men- 
tioned only places of detention” or, as was the case in 
the Soviet Ukraine, “places of deprivation of liberty.” 
Prisons ceased to be mentioned m court sentences and 
in university courses on criminal law. Scores of books 
and articles commented favorably on the great progress 
achieved m Russia by the change from the traditional 
prison system to one of correction and education of 
offenders. It would be vain to look for the word 
' prison” in Russian official publications of the time. 


i. Erayclopedta ol Slate and Law, III (3 vols , m Russian), 1925-27, 1354. 
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The Encyclopedia of State and Lau>, never mentioned 
the word. From Prisons to Educational Institutions was 
the proud title of a collective work by Soviet jurists, 

Vyshinsk m ^ ' t ^ llrties un der the egis of Andrei 

Likewise, the term “punishment” disappeared. It 
was explained that punishment had meant retribution; 
an that retribution must be proportionate to the 
speci ic crime. Nothing of this kind was to be per- 
issi e under the Soviet system Under Soviet con- 
lons cau ses of crime ceased to exist There 

1 e *" e cr . imma ^ s ln the Soviet land, there could 

be only the brother gone astray 

tbeones of hereditary criminality were em- 

cr.m n„ L d ; Sp /T d , ? asare Lombro so , the Italian 
j St ’ ^ at ier t^ e anthropological school, was 

tcnZ, nT\ and agam “ articles, and 

anI| , m()n . n ,7 tbe environment and society, was the 

tiaJlv linn criminal out of a man who is essen* 

numbpr nf St Under Soviet conditions, therefore, the 
will be TnPfJ im f S mUSt ra P lc ^y dimmish , the residuum 
suffering t- u* SeS T rec iuiring treatment like people 

must bf tubercuIos * or alcoholism, and these 
first dnr,,T^ t d s £ ecial lnst itutions. One of the 
prepared in ^ b>eo ^ e ® Commissariat of Justice 
=/oVe 9d8 ~ d that “Prisons wdl be made 

of the RussTan e Cn° n ' n0t pumshmen t ” The Congress 
resolution S°™ mumst Party in 1919 stated m a 
S and J ab ° r 1S „ the Principal method of cor- 
Sstitutmn oT e e d , UCatl ° n 1 hence ’ demanded “the 
In the nmons 2ducatl0nal institutions for prisons " 
being punished Streamers Proclaimed “We are not 
adoption o/thp C W£ ar , e bem S corrected” With the 
vanffl Not th ™ n l C0de °, £ l ? 24 "P“™*me„f 
Protection ” T n Snv ,. W « r< T onIy measures of social 
could be no dunl^ et P IaCes , o£ ^Kotion" there 
punishment by starvation—?' s ? Itary confinement, or 
capitalist prisons from ° n CfUe measures inherited by 
of the Rennes l lmes Tbe Soviet law 

Cuffs, dungeons strir blblt , ed tbe use of “chains, hand- 
i-cons, strict solitary confinement, depnva- 
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tion of food, isolation from visitors by means of bars.” 
The internal system in “houses of confinement” must 
be humane and liberal m the best sense of the word. 
The suggestion that the Soviet system of detention 
might be similar to that m other countries was em- 
phatically denied. 

Bourgeois penal policy aims at moral and physical 
maiming and destruction, achieved by means of 
organized torture and violation of the human dignity 
of prisoners. . . The bourgeois prison not only fails to 
correct the sentenced individual but on the contrary 
pushes him to new crimes. . . [The Soviet] corrective 
labor institutions, m contrast to the prisons m capitalist 
countries, in carrying out the tasks of obligatory re- 
education combine m their activities repression and 
coercion with the re-education and adjustment of con- 
victs to life and to work m an organized collective . 2 

Forced labor m prisons, the Soviet leadership msist- 
' ed and Soviet penologists and scientists reiterated, is 
slavery. Their works abound m descriptions of com- 
pulsory labor in the prisons of the United States, 
France, Germany, and Britain, all of which are 
accused of employing slave labor and of being hy- 
pocritical, professing to be free countries fighting 
against slavery everywhere in the world while them- 
selves employing the barbaric system among thousands 
and thousands of inmates of their own prisons. No- 
thing of this kind could happen m Russia. The Chief 
of “Corrective Institutions” wrote . “The exploitation 
of prison labor, the system of squeezing ‘golden sweat’ 
from them, the organization of production m places of 
confinement, which while’profitable from a commercial 
point of view is fundamentally lacking m corrective 
significance— these are entirely inadmissible m Soviet 
places of confinement .” 3 

Of course, work had to be done in Soviet places of 
detention, but the work performed was considered 

2 Great Soviet Encyclopedia , XXIX, 600-603 

3 E Shtrvlndt, Nashe Ispravitel'no-trudo\’Oye zakonodalel'sivo, p 78. 
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highly useful and m the interest of society, and it was 
done with the aim of correcting human beings, under 
the most favorable conditions Capitalist countries 
could not afford to institute these liberal conditions 
inside their prisons In Russia, inmates of places of 
detention were to be considered human beings, entitled 
not only to a certain degree of freedom but even to 
some self-government. Even while they were confined 
in places of detention these people must be educated 
in self-discipline, and with this aim m view it was 
desirable to have them serve as their own guards and 
sometimes even to carry weapons. Newspapers, 
libraries, and cultural entertainment were mandatory 
and frequent lectures were to be provided. Publica" 
tions managed by the prisoners for the prisoners were 
to be encouraged 

A new mode of punishment was added to the tradi- 
tional ones, and the framers of Soviet justice were 
proud of their innovation : obligatory work without 
confinement, a mild form of social protection ” The 
convicted person was obliged to do prescribed work - 
among free men, at a somewhat reduced rate of pay 
He was not entitled to change his job without permis- 
sion of the local agents of the Commissariat of Justice 

All these reforms — or rather blueprints of reforms — • 
meant in theory at least a considerable improvement m 
the penal system , the emphasis on labor was an im- 
portant step forward , concern for prisoners as human 
beings was in accord with the ideals that had inspired 
the Revolution 


THE GREAT TRADITION 

Against the background of terrorism that has pre- 
\ ailed in Russia and which has increased in intensity 
from year to year, an observer might be inclined to 
consider the ideology that has just been described as 
outright and systematic deception It was not a pre- 
meditated lie, however, and if it was deception, it was 
self-deception. 

The Communist party came to power as the great 
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heir to an age-old revolutionary movement m which 
lofty ideals and humanitarian goals were the inspiring 
stimuli to self-sacrifice and devotion to the political 
cause For 90 years thousands of revolutionists, the 
spiritual fathers and prophets of the Revolution, passed 
through the prison gates of old Russia, were subjected 
to the privations and diseases of Russian prison life, 
the cruelties of Siberian katorga, and life-long deport- 
ation. The Communist leaders themselves had known 
all the dark sides of the old prison system Humane- 
ness was an intrinsic element of the expanding revolu- 
tionary movement, of which Bolshevism was but one 
part. In its repudiation of the old criminal law, 
Bolshevism went even farther than the other parties 
— it wanted not simply a reform of the law and of the 
prison system but their complete eradication and re- 
placement by a new system. The old law, it maintain- 
ed, was inhuman and could not be improved, just as 
the rest of the old state could not be improved. It had 
to be smashed and a new one built m its stead f 

Practice, however, differed from this theory. The 
new Soviet regime was one of minority rule , m order 
to remain m power and function, it had to struggle 
against the majority of the people. Moreover, the 
measures taken to accomplish its economic program 
inevitably antagonized large sections of the population. 
Out of this constant struggle a spirit of mercilessness 
grew which was contrary to the conception of humani- 
tarianism and liberal treatment of offenders against 
law^ The “strong arm of justice” supplanted concern 
for the brother gone astray.” The new system had to 
fight political opponents m the Civil War, millions of 
peasants during collectivization, and various other 
strata of the population at each and every stage of its 
development It resorted to terrorism and employed 
rigorous methods of coercion. The execution of politi- 
cal opponents and common criminals (“bandits”) grew 
into an established system. 

In the beginning terrorism could be considered a 
temporary phenomenon. The right to execute political 
opponents was abolished by Lenin m 1920. It was 
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soon reintroduced, again abolished, and finally again 
reintroduced, to become a permanent fixture at 
Sovietism to this day At first political o{ enk ; if 
jailed, were in many cases soon released. But eventual 
ly, in this struggle of the two tendencies-humam- 
tanamsm and terrorism— the latter was 
After the first decade of the Soviet system th 
trends were definitely victorious 

The Cheka-GPU was at first regarded as a temporary 
institution which would soon disappear and leave t e 
whole field to other, more liberal, governmenta 
agencies , capital punishment was likewise part or ® 
new law as a “temporary necessity” against belligeren 
counterrevolution.” All armed resistance to the new 
regime ceased in the early ’twenties, but the GPU con- 
tinued to grow and to expand It widened its own 
network of prisons and concentration camps It made 
abundant use of its right to pronounce death sentences 
and to carry out its own verdicts It soon overshadow- 
ed the “liberal” Justice Department, and m this vic- 
tory of the GPU the prevailing trends and new policies 
found their clear expression 

This conflict between the lofty ideals and the reality 
of the postrevolutionary decades marks the ideological 
evolution of the Russian Communism There is no 
other domain of political activity m which a retrogres- 
sive development — from the highest peak of humani- 
tarian idealism to the lowest methods of coercion is as 
clearly discernible as in the field of Russian justice ana 
law, crime and forced labor It ended, as we shall 
see, in the restoration of the old ideas and terms such 
as prison, guilt, and punishment in the late ’thirties, 
and in an unprecedented wave of terrorism “A 
prison is a prison,” wrote Soviet Justice m 1937, why 
so much shyness 7 “And punishment is punishment 
why be afraid of this word “Measures of social pro- 
tection, it was found, “is a ridiculous term.” “V7e 
must overcome the sugary liberalism, the compassion- 
ate attitude toward the offender ” 

Concentration camps were the strikmg innovation 
created by the Cheka-GPU m Russia. 
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The two elements which in later years were com- 
bined to form the huge system of forced labor — convict 
labor and concentration camps — were originally inde- 
pendent of each other. Prison labor was considered a 
humanitarian reform for criminal prisoners ; concentra- 
tion camps were an institution for the severe handling 
of political opposition. The first was a source of pride 
to the talkative and evangelical Commissariat of 
Justice A the second was a hushed-up achievement of 
the secretive Cheka-GPU. The two potential ele- 
ments of the corrective labor system were brought into 
being almost simultaneously. 

In January, 1918, a decree was promulgated which was 
actually the initial step on the long road to forced labor 
in Soviet Russia. Paragraph I of the decree ordered: 
“Work details are to be formed from among the prison- 
ers able to work, for the carrying out of tasks necessary 
for the state, tasks no more strenuous than those of 
unskilled workers 1,5 Soon after the promulgation of this 
decree the first small farms operated by convicted 
criminals came into existence. 

Concentration camps were erected m different regi- 
ons of Russia during the Civil War. When, in 1923, a 
reform of concentration camps took place, 23 of them 
were found to exist. 6 Most of them were abolished 
and their inmates transferred m part to prisons 7 and 
m great numbers to the far north Archangel region, 
where camps were erected on the mainland and, in parti- 
cular, on Solovetski Island. 

At first the concentration camps in Russia were in- 
tended as places for assembling those who during and 

4 In thecarly years after the Revolution a number of concentration camps and 
places of detention" were under the jurisdiction of the Commissariat of the In- 
terior, which at that time had functions entirely different from those it fulfilled, 
as the NKVD, m later years In 1922 the Commissariat of the Interior had un- 
der its jurisdiction 56 concentration camps with an aggregate capacity of 24,750 
prisoners. In 1923 most of the existing prisons uere transferred to its jurisdic- 
tion. Later on the Administration of Places of Detention was transferred to the 
t-ommissariat of Justice and finally, m 1934. to the NKVD 

5 Gaze'a rabochevo i krestyansker. o pravltel'sh a ("Government Monitor) 
(January, r gi 8) No 16, 

o M Isayev, Osno\y peritentslarnoi polsll! i (Bases of Penal Policy) (Mos- 
cow, 192- ) p IOI 

7 UcBpitc the official terminology, the term "prison" of course remained tn 
common use 
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after the Civil War had participated in the armed strug- 
gle against the Soviet regime The conditions, whicn 
were described many times later, were rigorous, and t e 
treatment accorded the inmates was often cruel There 
were executions without trial and death sentences 
were frequently imposed upon innocent people 1 he 
severity, however, was often alleviated because of the 
general chaos that still reigned throughout the Soviet 
land Isolation of inmates from the outer world was not 
complete Material aid from the outside was a source 
of great comfort to the prisoners. There was even a 
certain amount of political activity in the concentra 
tion camps and prisons While Lenin was, preaching 
suppression of political enemies, their conditions were 
actually incomparably better than they were under 
Lenin’s successor, who professed humaneness and liber- 
ty Many of the political inmates of the original con- 
centration camps actually survived and regained their 
freedom 


THE GREAT DISAPPOINTMENT 

Time passed, and by the middle of the ’twenties the 
facts began to prove that the great hopes cherished at 
the outset that crime would disappear had remained urn 
fulfilled It was one of the greatest disappointments 
ever experienced by the Communist leadership of Rus- 
sia The Civil War had ended, the NEP had been in- 
augurated, production m industry and agriculture was 
rising, relations with the outside world seemed to take 
a turn for the better, and yet the number of murders, 
thefts, burglaries, briberies, and embezzlements was 
growing rapidly and far exceeded prerevolutionary 
levels 

Criminality had reached an all-time high In 1926 
there were 162 criminal cases per 10,000 population, 
i c . roughly 2 365,000 cases In 1927 the number of 
cases in which defendants were found guilty reached a 
million Besides, about 1,600,000 persons were subject- 
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ed to fines of a disciplinary (administrative) nature. 8 
The enormous rise m the number of new cases coming 
before the courts was the more alarming since, ,m 
Russia, criminality had always, -even under the old 
regime, rightly been considered a revealing barometer 
of the moral and social state of the nation. The signi- 
ficant growth of criminality m the last 15 to 20 years 
before the Revolution had been regarded as a vivid 
symptom of generally unhealthy political and econo- 
mic conditions. The mass of criminal offenses — like 
statistics of suicides— consists of acts of individuals 
each of whom is impelled by his own motives and in- 
terests , but when these individual cases are considered 
as a whole, the peculiarities and variety of causes dis- 
appear and they merge into great social patterns, social 
waves whose ups and downs are goyerned by sociologi- 
cal laws 

Under the Ministry of Justice before the Revolution 
the number of prisoners doubled between 1901 and 
1913 The figures were as follows : 

1901 84,632 

1903 96,005 

1908 171,219 

1912 183,949 

1913 169,367 

The rise was only to a small extent due to the growth 
of revolutionary activity The overwhelming majority 
of the convicts were common criminals New prisons 
had to be built, and considerable sums of money were 
spent m old Russia for this purpose. On the eve of 
the Revolution Russia had about 700 prisons with an 
aggregate capacity of 201,774 inmates 9 In the five 
years before the first World War the number of 
prisoners fluctuated between 80 and 90 per cent of the 
maximum capacity of prisons. 

S Statistical Yearbook of the USSR, 1927 and 192s, A. A. Gcrtrcnson, Bor'bas 
prcslupnostyu v RSFSR (The Fight against Crime in the HSFSR ) (Moscow, 
j 928) Corresponding figures, to establish a comparison with the prerex o'ution- 
ap period, cannot be given because of a change in statistical methods The official 
Jeariool for 1914 listed as “deferdants 1909,304,706,1910,426,576, 1911, 
4 2 7.156 ” Of these, about 40 per cent 'acre found guilty 

J> A VyshmsKi, ed , Tyurma kapitalfstlchesklkh stran (Prisons in Capital- 
ist Countnes) (Moscow, 1937), p 54 
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Then, m 1917, the ' number fell to almost zero In 
June, 1917, there were only 24,095 persons in prisons 
This was due not to any amelioration m the moral or 
social state of the nation but to the simple fact that in 
the first months after the Revolution the old prison 
system had been disrupted, former directors ana 
wardens and many of the guards had been dismisse or 
had fled m fear, and the newly created police-—t e 
militia — was as yet m no condition to cope with l s 
tasks Soon, however, the prison population oegan to 
grow at a rapid tempo, as evidenced by the following 
data 

January, 1924 87,800 

January, 1925 148,000 
January, 1926 155,000 
January, 1927 198,000 

To these numbers the thousands of inmates of the con- 
centration camps and special prisons of the GPU must 
be added 

In 1927, when the Soviet Government celebrated its 
tenth anniversary, the prison population had reached 
unprecedented figures, despite the fact that Russia had 
lost about 15 per cent of her population in territories 
ceded to neighbor states, the number of prisoners had 
risen considerably above the highest prerevolutionary 
figures “The statistics of places of confinement m the 
Russian Soviet Republic reveal an uninterrupted in- 
crease [in the prison population],” the Chief of Cor- 
rective Institutions reported 11 

“The number of prisoners m the years 1922 to 1926 
has risen at an annual rate of 15 to 20 per cent and has 
doubled in the course of these five years,” another 
high Soviet justice official wrote “For every person 
leaving a place of confinement upon completion of his 
sentence, three others arrive” 12 And this was the 
case despite the fact that sentence terms were gradual- 
ly being reduced In 1924 the average prison term 
was 1 25 years , in 1925, 89 years , in 1926, 72 years 

10 Utevslu Soic'skaya Ispraillelno tmdo\a)a polllika, p 52 
it SKir\indt in Sot c'siaya yuslltslya (1927), p 1063 
t2 Gerttwon, oo cl' , pp 20,89,105 
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All types of crimes known before tlie Revolution 
reappeared in the Soviet courts. Besides, “office 
delinquencies” — such as embezzlement and ■ bribes — 
suddenly attained huge proportions, the growth of the 
new class of state employees brought about a wave of 
specifically Soviet crimes. During the five years 1922 
to 1926 the index of embezzlements rose from 100 to 
491 , bribes, from 100 to 115 , other "office crimes,” 
from 100 to 228. At the same time, “crimes against 
property,” which had been expected to disappear, were 
still numerous and their incidence increased Nor did 
. the incidence of robbery dimmish. 

A consequence of the rising wave of crime m the 
1920’s was overcrowding of prisons and the need for 
new “places of confinement.” Of the existmg 600 to 700 
prisons a number had been destroyed m the revolutionary 
fighting and during the ensuing Civil War. Other 
prison buildings were in such poor condition that they 
could no longer be used, and the central authorities 
often refused to appropriate the necessary funds for 
repairs. Only 432 major prisons (including all types 
of “places of confinement”) existed m Russia in 1924. 13 
By, 1927 there were 177 prisoners for every 100 nor- 
mally provided for. Congestion was becoming severe 
In Saratov prison, for example, the number of prisoners 
was 100 per cent above the maximum capacity ; in 
Yaroslavl, 170 to 175 per cent above , in Siberia, 300 
pet cent above normal. Prisoners slept on the floors, 
never received enough food, and sanitary conditions 
became a serious menace to the population at large. 

To make room for new arrivals in prisons, reform 
toliowed reform-reforms which on the surface seem 
exceedingly liberal Prisoners were now entitled to 
petition for parole, and the authorities were generous 
m granting such requests. Hundreds of thousands thus 
regained freedom (Political offenders were of course 
excluded from such preferential treatment.) Visitors 


Vladimir Brunovski. in The Methods ol the OGPU (Harper & Bros 

prisons oft^ rPT 1 2I r 4 , arnvcs at h, B hc T fibres for the middle Wnt.cs : 72 
prisons of the GPU, 153 large prisons, and 613 local prisons To these he ados 
4.»74 confinement cells m the village Soviets 
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from abroad were delighted to see the wide application 
m the Soviet Union of this advance m penology 

Actually it served only to relieve the overcrowding 
somewhat. An official writer cynically remarked 
"The institution of parole has become a means of 
relieving the prison situation ” During 1925-26 only 
36 per cent of all sentences imposed were' actually 
carried out. 14 Another means of relieving the con- 
gestion was the creation of State Commissions for In- 
dividual Amnesty They, too, handled petitions and 
pardoned thousands of convicts 

The new penalty of “forced labor without confine- 
ment" soon proved a failure, too This progressive- 
sounding reform was also meant to relieve the shortage 
of space But reports from all parts of Russia were 
unanimous m stressing the difficulties m finding the 
necessary jobs and paying for the labor “The sen- 
tenced persons appear three times [before the Com- 
mission] only to be held that the government agency 
organized for this specific purpose is unable to put this 
sentence into effect ” From Orel it was reported that 
only 10 per cent of those sentenced to labor were 
actually sent to work From Amur the prosecutor 
wrote that “obligatory labor in this region is not 
organized in view of prevailing unemployment and the 
lack of funds to pay for the work ’’ A report from 
Siberia stated that “m view of impossibility of getting 
the convicts to work and m the absence of such work, 
we must restrict ourselves to simply keeping the con- 
victs on the roster and leaving the sentences un- 
fulfilled 1,1 0 


As a result of this failure the courts more and more 
refrained from sentencing defendants to this new 
mode of punishment In 1922, 38 per cent of the sen- 
tences were to obligatory labor , in 1924, only 24 per 
cent’ m 1925, 16 2 per cent, and m 1926 , 13 9 per 
cen ^ s y stem "obligatory labor without con- 

finement was rapidly losing its importance Actually 

1-1 So e' 3 i-o}Q } us(j/sfia O927) No 34, and Gertzenson, op cit , P 132 

15 S°<-e‘ 3 ka } a yustitsiya (i<}2 7 ),Xos 16 and 34 

16 Utc\-Vj 00 c/f,p 3S 
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it all but disappeared for a long period until it was sud- 
denly revived in the labor legislation of 1940. 

The whole system of justice was shaken to its roots 
because of the utter impossibility of carrying out the 
decisions of the courts. No matter what the court’s 
sentence was, the paroling and pardoning commissions 
reduced the sentences and freed criminal convicts long 
before it was desirable to do so. There would have 
been at least 400,000 prison inmates in the prisons of 
the Justice Department alone if the normal course of 
sentencing and carrying out sentences had prevailed. 
As it was, even 200,000 prisoners were more than could 
be provided for. And then there was also the GPU with 
its prisoners. 

'There seemed to be no solution to the problem inas- 
much as the Soviet Government was determined to 
refuse to appropriate money for construction of new 
prisons The matter was discussed more then once, but 
the government persisted in its attitude New prisons 
in Soviet Russia* — this would look like retrogression, 
an acknowledgment of failure. Had not the Revolu- 
tion been fought with the slogan “Down with prisons!”? 
Had it not been said time and again that prisons were 
necessary only in capitalist countries, and that the 
Soviet state would not have to spend its money for this 
shameful purpose? While millions of workers still lived 
in slums, how could a workers’ government justify the 
expenditure of the people’s money for the construction 
of prisons ? 

In the summer of 1927 the government again took up 
the question. The increase in crimes and the intoler- 
able conditions in the prisons were emphasized The 
need fora radical solution was apparent, yet no immediate 
measures were taken. This indecision was the last 
tribute paid to principles that had been cherished over 
a decade of hope, but the principles had become obso- 
lete and now had to give way to a “new realism”— a 
realism which soon came to dominate the government’s 
policies in more than one field. 
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LABOR AS A MEANS OF EDUCATION 


The attempted introduction of prison labor in the 
first decade of the Soviet regime turned out to he 
another failure Despite great efforts, a multitude of 
instructions, and the appropriation of necessary funds, 
only a minority of prisoners were actually put to work 
inside the places of confinement The reasons for 
this were manifold, paradoxically enough, they were the 
same reasons that prevailed in capitalist countries 
First, there were still thousands of unemployed in Soviet 
Russia, and prison labor was bound to compete with the 
free workers Secondly, the prisons ',had no room for 
industrial work, nor did they provide for a sufficient 
number of instructors or raw materials So long as the 
government was not economically interested m forced 
labor and attributed only corrective and educational 
functions to it, the utilization of convict labor did not 
much exceed the level reached before the Revolution or 
that of the capitalist world abroad 

In an effort to effect some progress m this field, the 
Commissariat of Justice in several instances experimen- 
tally invested funds in the creation of industrial and 
agricultural enterprises of it own They were expected 
to meet all prison expenses through the receipts from 
their own production, to relieve the state of the finan- 
cial burden for the prison and thus put the colony on a 
self-supporting basis 17 


In 1927, 1,200 “workshops” of mifiiature size (carpen- 
try, plumbing, blacksmithing, shoemaking, bookbinding, 
cooperage, and others), 51 “factories” (brickyards, tile 
factonps. sawmillc 1 


factories, sawmills, soap works, leather working, cement, 
metal pressing, roofing, tobacco, match factories), and 
l'Jb miscellaneous establishments (printing, power, 
wood finishing, baking, dyeing, sausage, knitting, spinn- 
ing, ana others) were m operation, the biggest of these 
\\ as opened near Moscow in the middle ‘twenties This 

Lianozovo -Kr yukovskaya Industria l Labor Colony com- 
prised 3,000 common prisoners 
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Simultaneously agricultural colonies were opened in' 
certain regions. These were the mildest from of punish- 
ment and were reserved to those convicted of minor 
offenses., The agricultural colonies were essentially 
estates of the slate (sovkhozes) run by compulsory 
labor. The number of these colonies rose steadily in the 
first decade after the Revolution There were twocolo- 
nies m 1918, 8 m 1920, 15 m 1923, and in 1925-26,33 
colonies with a total area of 36,942 hectares (about 

150.000 acres). Prisoners working m the agricultural 
colonies were permitted to move freely about the great 
spaces, and sometimes they were sent out to near-by 
villages to load grain or to make purchases The neigh-' 
boring peasant population often lived m fear of this 
accumulation of criminal elements who enjoyed free- 
dom. Many a crime — particularly theft— -was committed. 
Besides, the opportunity to escape , was tempting and, 
although this was sometimes denied by the authorities, 
hundreds of convicts disappeared from the colonies 
before the expiration of their sentences. 

Despite the proud figure of over “1,300 shops and 
factories” m which prisoners were employed, the 
actual role of convict labor was very small. In 1925 
the value- of their' aggregate output amounted to 

3.800.000 rubles (i.e., .77 ruble’s worth a day of pro- 
duction by each prisoner worker). The aggregate pay- 
roll of prisoner workers was 1,060,000 rubles, of which 
only 40 per cent was actually paid out. The amounts 
rose slightly in the three subsequent years but they 
never reached sizable proportions from the point of 
view of the national economy. They accounted for 
but .01 or .02 per cent of the national income of the 
ooviet Union for the corresponding years 

The principle that prison work must’ be paid for m 
accordance with the trade-union standards finally 
broke down, too. According to law, a prisoner was to 
be paid 70 to 75 per cent of normal wages, the remain- 
ing 25 to 30 per cent to be deducted by the state. The 
majority of prisoers m Russia naturally consisted of 
peasants who were sent to city prisons to serve their 
sentences. It turned out that 75 per cent of prevailing 
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workers’ wages was often more than they could have 
earned at home. To them, prison labor meant economic 
improvement rather than punishment 
Reflecting the general disappointment, Soviet Justice 
wrote, m 1926, that “labor without pay must he per- 
mitted, and peasants must be made to work in the 
country Obligatory labor has but one highly adver- 
tised feature its cheapness But the productivity of 
a man working under compulsion is far lower than 
that of a freely hired man ” 18 
The great failure was acknowledged 
By the end of the first decade of the Soviet state, the 
disparity between ideology and practice had brought 
about a state of profound crisis The expected decline 
of crime had not materialized , on the contrary, crime 
had reached new record heights The abolition of 
prisons had proved impossible , instead, the congested 
conditions within the places of confinement called for 
the erection of new ones Fair payment for prison 
abor turned out to be impracticable m most instances, 
t was general knowledge that thousands and thousands 
°, Count ^revolutionists,” political opponents of all 
s a es, were being held m confinement in concentra- 
tion camps and prisons under severe conditions Parole, 
and other , innovations of Soviet justice often 
Cnmnnhr giving little ox no punishment 

Compuisory labor without confinement more often 
Si re *? amed a sentence on paper only And, 
fluence of e ] d ^ catlonaI ’ COrr ective, and ennobling in- 
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origin, etc , give him two years, with the judge reason- 
ing something like this : lie should get half a year, but 
since they say hell get out on the amnesty, I’ll give 
him two years, and he’ll actually serve half a year. 

... In general, throughout the Union we have a 
struggle on our hands between the courts and the 
executive. The judge is afraid to impose too lenient a 
sentence because he reasons like this : if I give him 
half a year, he won’t sit in prison at all ; therefore I’d 
better give him two years. The judge has no serious 
attitude toward his sentence, he himself does not 
believe in his judgment. . . 

There are so many cases m court, and there are so 
many charges for every violation, which should be dealt 
with by extra-legal means ! Everybody is being dragged 
into court, and in court there is unimaginable red tape, 
there are an infinite number of instances, controls, 
appeals, and so on and so forth . 19 

Everyone sensed a great failure, and something had 
to be done. Either criminality had to be reduced, or 
else a vast network of prisons and concentration camps 
had to be erected. The first path would have required 
a comprehensive liberalization of the political system. 
It was rejected. Russia took the other road. 

19 Report of the Fifteenth Congress of the Communist Party, 1927 (in 
Russian), pp 544-545 
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The nuclei 6i th£ future Russian labor camp network 
wete the Northern Camps of Special Designation 
(SLON), located in the northernmost region of Russia, 
on the White Sea islands and m the adjacent regions 
on 'the mainland When they were created, m the 
early '’twenties, there was no intention of building 
them up into economic establishments , they merely 
represented an outgrowth of the Civil War While 
other concentration camps, however, were gradually 
being closed down, the Northern Camps not only surviv- 
ed but developed into an important new institution Of 
the component units of the Northern Camps, one was 
located m Pertominsk, another m Archangel, a third 
in Kholmogory, and a fourth m Kerb — all of them on 
the mainland But the core of the Northern Camps 
was the camps of Solovetski Islands, called Solovki for 
short 


THE SOLOVKI 

The Solovetski archipelago consists of numerous 
small islands situated about 250 miles from Archangel 
and about 40 miles from Kem The islands are covered 
with forests interspersed with a great number of lakes 
An arm of the Gulf Stream which touches the archi- 
pelago mitigates the severe climate, although not suf- 
ficiently to make cultivation of gram possible In the 
fifteenth century the first monks appeared — Savvati, 
German, and Zosima — who founded a cloister on the 
central island, Solovetski, that developed into the 
oolovetski Monastery and soon became a center of 
colonization of the Karelo-Murmansk region. All this 
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territory belonged to Great Novgorod, which, after its 
conquest by Moscow, came under the rule of the 
Russian tsars. The monks had built up an efficient 
economy in the monastery — dairies, fisheries, , various 
shops to meet the needs of the monks and pilgrims, a 
sawmill, and similar enterprises But life m the Solo- 
vetski Monastery, despite its' asceticism, was anything 
but calm- More than once the monastery was assailed 
by foreign enemies It was bombarded for the last 
time during the Crimean War, m 1854, by the British 
Navy, which made a futile attempt to conquer Solovki. 

Under Ivan the Terrible the monastery had become a 
place of confinement for prominent persons accused of 
crimes against state or religion. Because , of its almost 
complete isolation (every year from October until June 
the archipelago is cut off from the mainland by ice floes) 
the island seemed suitable for this purpose Short, 
narrow caves called “stone sacks,” devoid of light or 
fresh air, honeycombed the eastern wall which protect- 
ed the monastery from enemy assaults, and prisoners 
condemned to the strictest discipline were put into 
these caves. Among the inmates of the Solovetski 
prison were such prominent men of Moscow tsardom 
as Avraami Pahtsyn, high dignitary of the Troitsko- 
Sergievski Monastery, and Silvester archpresbyter of the 
Moscow Blagoveshchenski Cathedral Members of the 
Decembrist uprising of 1825 (Prince F. P Shakhovskoy 
and V. N. Bantysh-Kamenski) and many otheis ■were 
confined there The prison was not abolished until 
1905. 

ft was restored m the early ’twenties by the Soviet 
regime and put under, the OGPU. 

Escape from Solovki has always been a hopeless 
undertaking As a matter of fact, all such attempts 
have failed, and memoirs about Solovki published in 
various countries were written by persons who had 
escaped not from the islands but ficm the transit camp 
at Kem, or who had been deported to some other place 
after having served their terms on the Solovetski 
Islands and -were lucky enough to get across the Soviet 
frontier. 
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What happened to the monks during the Revolution 
is not known Some of them probably perished, others 
wondered off, still others were expelled by the local 
authorities. A few remnants of this once numerous 
fraternity, having nowhere else to ^ go, continued to 
work at Solovki as late as the middle ’twenties 

The first groups of prisoners to be brought to these 
camps were officers of the defeated White armies. 
They were soon joined by a group of sailors— the parti- 
cipants in the Kronstadt revolt of February, 1921, who 
had escaped death During 1921 and 1922 the camps, 
except for arrant criminals, were filled mainly with 
rightist opponents of the regime and with the wives an 
relatives of convicted or liquidated political leaders. 

Since 1923 the population of the Northern Camps 
has been growing, and to the first (rightist) group oi 
prisoners there were soon added Socialists and Anar 
chists, against whom a wave of persecution was in full 
swing 

THE JOURNEY TO THE NORTHERN CAMPS 1 

In the spring of 1923, 1 was sentenced to two years 
in camp for Social Democratic activities The “sen- 
tence” was one of those peculiar ones-passed not by 
a court but by the political police, m the absence of the 
defendant Among the tens of thousands of prisoners 
held in Solovki there were only a few who had been 
tried by regular courts. In April I was put m the 
Taganka prison in Moscow, from whence transports 
were sent to Archangel. 

The oldest in our group of Socialists and Anarchists 
was 26, the youngest, a girl Anarchist, 17. Included in 
our group was a peasant woman from the Tambov dis- 
trict with her two-months-old baby, who had been 
born m jail She was arrested and sentenced to three 
years' deportation to the Northern Camps because she 
was related to a participant in a peasant revolt m the 
Tambov district Along with the “politicals,” the 

i The follow inp narrative, pp 176-196, % as written by Mr Boris Sapi 
former!) a pruoner m the Northern Camps , he 13 now in the United States 
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transport included about a hundred “count err evolu- 
tionists” and criminals. The deported were put into 
“Stolypm railroad cars.” a special type of car for pri- 
soners, m which one of the walls was blind and the 
other had iron-barred windows. A wire partition runn- 
ing the whole length of the car left an aisle along the 
wall that had the windows. In the aisle guards were 
posted who watched the prisoners through the partition, 
while the prisoners were put into compartments 
arranged between the partition and the blind wall. The 
trip from Moscow took us three days and three nights, 
during which time the prisoners received nothing but 
boiled water and bread. (Later the transports were 
routed from Leningrad by the Murmansk Railroad to 
the transit center at Kem, and from there by boat to 
the camp.) 

In Archangel we entered a new world, the realm of 
the “Northern Camps.” The .transport was taken over 
by a young man in a uniform overcoat who did not 
resemble the usual type of Cheka agent. It turned out 
that he himself was a prisoner and acting commandant 
on duty m the Archangel Camp. While the other 
prisoners were left in Archangel, the “politicals” — So- 
cialists and Anarchists — were to proceed to Pertominsk; 
the commander of the convoy escorting this group was 
an officer who had somehow clashed with the law and 
as punishment had been assigned to convoy duty m 
the Northern Camps All the members of the camp 
administration were of this brand, except for a few 
top-flight officials, and even these were rumored to 
have received their appointments as a punishment. 
/ a j ruraors circulated even about the chief of USLON 
(Administration of the Northern Camps of Special 
Designation), Nogtev, and his deputy Eikhmans. The 
administration was recruited from among the prison- 
ers, with preference being given to former GPU agents, 
especially in appointments to posts which required the 
carrying of arms. 

On our way from Archangel to Pertominsk the feel- 
ing of isolation permeated us -with mounting sharpness 
Our group of 10 to 12 people had to walk the first three 
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or four miles on the frozen Northern Dvina River and 
then over a road covered with deep snow. It was im- 
possible to walk except along the trail, closely follow- 
ing the sledges m which rode the convoy commander 
and on which were piled our belongings (the peasant 
woman with her baby was allowed to perch on one of 
them) On both sides of the trail the snow lay knee 
deep W e had to walk for several 1 days In a day >wp 
covered a distance of about 15 miles, resting every two 
or three hours, thus giving our companion a chance to 
feed her child Nights we spent m seashore villages. It 
was, I think, on the second day that we saw on a cross- 
road a file of sledges and people on foot exactly like our 
own They turned out to be Anarchists being removed 
from Kholmogory to Pertommsk 2 We walked together 
the rest of the way About noon of the fifth or sixth 
day we came in sight of walls with guard towers This 
was the concentration camp of Pertommsk. 

As we approached we saw an inscription on the side 
of the wall “Long live the ! Third International 1 ” In the 
old monastery church, cold and deserted, there were 
tables for the nonexistent “educational section”, port- 
raits of Soviet leaders hung beneath the images of 
saints painted on the walls, and an inscription in bold 
letters read “The Soviet Government does not punish, 
it reforms ” This was m a camp where the commandant, 
Bachuhs, personally beat up the inmates and out of 
sheer deviltry fired his gun at prisoners working m the 
fields, where m the summer those who incurred the 
displeasure of the administration were left, with their 
hands tied, to the mercy of swarms of mosquitoes, and 
in the winter were thrown for the night into unheated 
attics, with nothing on but their underwear Whether 
Bachulis was m his right mind was questionable 

Bachuhs had tried to break the first political prison- 
ers, who arrived m December of 1922, by leaving their 
barracks without light or heat and occasionally by 
shooting at their windows But his strategy seems to 
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have met with no sympathy in Moscow. In the spring 
of 1923 he was replaced by another commandant, 
Mikhelson, who was notorious for his active partici- 
pation in the executions following the liquidation of 
Wrangel’s army m the Crimea. Driven to desperation 
by Bachuhs’ measures, and expecting even worse, the 
Anarchists went on a hunger 'strike on March 15, 1923, 
demanding that they be transferred to Archangel. On 
the seventh day some of them, m a state of frenzy, 
tried to burn themselves alive. The wooden cots were 
ablaze in' no time, and the corridor was filled with 
dense smoke. The fire was extinguished with the help 
of other politicals who had taken no part m the strike. 
Eleven Anarchists were taken to the hospital and the 
hunger strike ended in failure on the 16th day. Later, 
with the approaching warm season 1 , when the roads 
were clear of snow and navigation was resumed, the 
number of politicals brought to the camp again rapidly 
increased. 

The GPU was evidently dissatisfied with Pertommsk 
— the monastery was not large enough — and it was de- 
cided to use Solovki instead. But the local agents of 
the GPU feared that the political prisoners would 
resist the transfer from the mainland to far-off Solovki. 
On June 23, 1923, two prisoners, Tatyana Romanova 
and Vladimir Krasovski, recent arrivals m the camp, 
escaped. The chiefs of administration made use of 
this incident to break the hesitation m Moscow, • and 
on June 29, Nogtev, chief of USLON, appeared with 
armed guards and told us to get ready to leave instantly. 
We strongly suspected that Romanova and Krasovski 
were themselves agents of GPU and that their escape 
had been engineered by the administration to provide 
the latter with a pretext for the transfer. 

We left m July, 1923. Now Solovki absorbed all the 
other Northern Camps and became the mam concen- 
tration camp of the GPU. The central administration 
°f the Northern Camps likewise moved from Archangel 
to Solovki. 
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THE SOLOVETSKI GAMP AND ITS INHABITANTS 


In 1923, when the Solovetski Monastery became the 
central concentration camp of the GPU, it housed 
about 4,000 prisoners The number rapidly increased 
When t left the Northern Camps in 1925, there were 
7,000 prisoners there. Two or three years later the 
prisoners totaled well over 20,000. In 1929-30, when 
the territory of the Solovetski Camps was extended to 
the mainland and comprised a stretch of land from the 
Arctic Ocean in the north to the Svir River and 
Lake Ladoga in the south and to the Finnish border m 
the west, the number of prisoners exceeded 100,000 

In Moscow two members of the Board of the GPU 
were responsible for the Northern Camps Gleb Boki, 
as chief, and Feldman as his deputy. The real local 
masters of Solovki from its foundation until late in the 
twenties were Nogtev, chief of USLON, and his 
deputy, Eikhmans 

Aside from the Kem transit center on Popov Island, 
the Solovetski Camp consisted of six divisions three on 
the central (Solovetski) island and one on each of the 
three other islands or island groups-— Great and Small 

u so mski, Anzerski, and Kond The three divisions 
on Solovetski Island included the Kremlin, the Sav- 
vatievski hermitage, and the penal division on Sekirny 
mountain. 


J F am , dlvls i°n was located in the “kremlin,” 
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various categories of administrative personnel, office 
employees, technical and other specialists, skilled work- 
ers, male nurses, firemen, etc. 

There was hardly a nationality of Russia, a creed, a 
profession, a class, or a trend of thought that was not 
represented at Solovki. Socialists, Anarchists ; so-called 
'‘counterrevolutionists,” that is former members of the 
“white” movement and rightist enemies of the regime ; 
common criminals and prostitutes , former tradesmen 
and Soviet merchants who had trusted the NEP (New 
Economic Policy) ; people sentenced as "spies” (actual 
spies were shot without ado) ; clergymen of all denomi- 
nations, especially the Greek-Orthodox ; workers guilty 
of striking and peasants accused of rioting , Soviet 
officials who had served their country body and soul 
and had been charged with wrecking , delinquent 
GPU agents , at the end of the ’twenties Trotsky ites 
and members of other opposition groups within the 
ruling party — all were present at Solovki. Very few 
of them served sentences imposed by regular courts. 
The function of Solovki consisted not so much in 
punishing lawbreakers as m terrorizing the population 
into silence. The political police which passed the 
deportation sentences did not even pretend to up- 
hold the fiction that punishment was being inflicted 
for crimes committed. Sentences motivated by reasons 
such as "married to a princess” or “made propaganda 
for the war loan m 1914-17" or “merchant” or “in- 
dustrialist” were not infrequent One of the prisoners, 
a Countess Fredenks, had been deported because her 
brother was Minister of the Imperial Household 'of the 
jast tsar. A certain Dekhterov was charged with 
having inquired about the price of a boat ticket to 
Vera Cruz Another prisoner, Guriev, was guilty of 
having been the owner of a tailor shop , a former 
Moscow dentist, Malivanov, had worked for the 
American Relief Administration during the famine of 
1922-23 and had to atone for this crime. 

An important category of prisoners m the Solovetski 
Cai ^P consisted of Greek-Orthodox clergymen In the 
middle of the ’twenties — their number reached about 
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400. Prominent among them were Bishop Illarion 
(Troitski), who was closely associated with the late 
Patriarch Tikhon , Bishop Masuil (Lemeshevski), 
who managed the Leningrad bishopric after the exe- 
cution of Metropolitan Benjamin , Bishop Peter of 
Tambov, who died m 1924 m the penal section on 
Sekirny mountain , the vicar of Saratov (Sokolov) , 
Bishop Serafim of Kolpmo , the Father Superior of the 
Kazan Monastery, Pitirim (Krylov). The confinement 
of Russian priests at Solovki was an elaborate 
blasphemy Detention in a monastery which from 
time immemorial had attracted numerous pilgrims and 
had now been converted into a concentration camp 
must have been felt^by the priests as a special insult 
The administration) far from sparing their feelings, 
compelled them to witness the profanation of former 
churches Along with , other prisoners, the priests 
were housed m the Troitsky and Preobrazhensky 
cathedrals They were subjected to studied humiliation 
In the middle ’twenties the commandant of the Kremlin 
division ordered forced hair cuttings for them. 
During certain periods, however, the administration 
tolerated the holding of religious seryices The priests 
would gather on holidays and say prayers But this 
was permitted only m off-work hours, although work 
was done all day long, including Sundays and 
holidays 

Three groups of prisoners constituted the mam popu- 
lation of the camp at that time (1) common criminals 
of the type considered incorrigible , (2) “counter- 

revolutionists,” commonly known as “K-R’s” , and 
(o) politicals ” Today this classification is a matter 
of history, but to the prison inmates of the first decade 
of the Soviet regime it was a significant and most im- 
portant classification. 

The differentiation between counterrevolutionists 
and politicals had been inherited from the prerevolu- 
tionary struggle and from 1917 Adherents and 
ca ers of former rightist parties, supporters of the 
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prerevolutionary regime, the moderate-liberal party 
of the Constitutional Democrats, commanders of the 
White armies, and other similar groups were in the 
sizable category of counterrevolutiomsts. On the 
other hand, Social Democrats, all factions of Populists, 
Social Revolutionaries, Left Social Revolutionaries, 
and Anarchists were designated as “anti-Soviet” ele- 
ments and their members m the labor camps were 
referred to as politicals. ' . i 

In the first decade the last-named' group occupied a 
privileged position in the prisons, b'y comparison with 
the counter revolutionists* and criminals. Their pri- 
vileges were a vestige of the mterparty relationship as it 
had taken shape m the decades before the Revolution. 
The leftist parties (Populists, Social Democrats, and 
Anarchists) had all been persecuted by the old regime 
and had shared with the Bolsheviks all the hardships 
and privations of prison and exile. The ‘ overthrow of 
the imperial regime was largely a feat of the political 
left, m which the Bolsheviks were still a minority 
Now, a mere five or six years after 1917, it was as yet 
impossible to break the ties with the past and condemn 
members of the leftist parties to the same treatment 
that was accorded to the supporters of the imperial 
regime Only gradually did the old sentiment die out. 
Moreover, m popular parlance these leftist parties had 
never been referred to as K-R’s, despite the strenuous 
press campaign that accused them of aiding counter- 
revolution. In all the prisons and concentration camps 
the parties of the left were still better off than all the 
other prisoners. 

In the Northern Camps the administration recogniz- 
ed the right of the politicals to self-organization and 
negotiated with them through their elected represen- 
tatives. Moreover, the administration accepted their 
refusal to perform forced labor, and placed at their 
disposal a special kitchen to which were supplied all 
rood rations allotted to political prisoners ; by this 
device they improved their diet as compared with that 
or tne criminals, whose rations shrank considerably as 
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they pasesd through the hands of many administration 
agents. 4 

POLITICAL PRISONERS AT SOLOVKI 


I was one of a group of 150 political prisoners brought 
to Solovki from Pertominsk on July 1, 1923 We 
were assigned to the Savvatievski hermitage, about 
eight miles from the kremlin. There was not a soul 
around, only here and there an ancient building The 
walk would not have been difficult had it not been for 
the mosquitoes which swarmed in the night air. They 
entered our mouths and ears and bit ferociously at 
every unprotected spot We beat them off as best 
we could and protected our heads with kerchiefs or 
paper After a while fatigue began to overwhelm us. 

Finally, we came m sight of a group of buildings 
fenced m by barbed wire At several points we saw 
watchtowers provided with bells As we approached, 
the armed sentries on the towers rang the bells to 
summon the guards and the camp commandant Once 
more we went through the routine of being turned 
over by the convoy to the prison guards Then, at 
long last, we were left to ourselves After our war 
against the mosquitoes, our three-hour walk from the 
kremlin, and the sleepless night we had spent on the 
boat, we did not feel like inspecting our new home. 
W e dispersed to our cells and, without undressing, 
dropped to sleep wherever we could find places' — on 
benches, cots, or on the bare floor One thing was 
immediately apparent the building was too small to 
accommodate 150 persons 

The administration took no heed of this overcrowd- 
ing and continued to bring in new groups from the 


J“i scquen i ,y : began to tire of the liberal tiadition in Kussian 

=P’- e B ed ^.us to politieal convicts The GPU rc 
cnmtmlt ^ * 5 ?° P°btical prisoners the general treatment applied to common 
" 5 ?" j, . a "d started a camgaign against their privileges In 1923-26 the GPU 
their cndea'vnrs to***? * “Sainit Socialut and Anarchist convicts, and against 
thn had rm m , . Jbt price of great sacrifices, the "rights’ which 
th?dif r erent 0 Uater, after my escape, the attitude toward 

pm ilexes Q r .l P ? P nsons ar >d camps underwent a radical change All 
tuen’iei the i'. ICa P nioners abolished, and after the end of the 

criminals ^ 5 Uete e%en °® cia lly treated as inferior to the common 
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mainland.' W e could not possibly protest the admit- 
tance of co-prisoners who had been assembled m the 
courtyard behind the barbed wire, but the overcrowd- 
ing got oP our nerves. ' 

The administration was not m the least interested in 
establishing a peaceful atmosphere ; on the contrary, 
Nogtev tried ‘to provoke the political prisoners. For 
weeks ' he would withhold letters from relatives who 
were unable to learn the place to which the prisoners 
had been moved from Pertominsk. At that time only 
two or three months remained until the end of the 


navigation season, after which correspondence was no 
longer possible. 

Great indignation was aroused by the treatment of 
the very rare visitors who came to see a prisoner. The 
trip required both time and money, and permission for 
such visits could be obtained only from. the GPU office 
so that people living in / the provinces had 
hardly any chance of' getting it at all. Permission for 
a visit was granted to immediate relatives only: wives, 
parents, sisters, and brothers. Visits were limited to 
an hour a day for one week. But when a wife or 
mother, 'after endless trouble, sometimes loss of her job 
and spending of savings, finally arrived in Solovki, she 
was put almost on a par with the prisoners: she was 
supervised by guards, shadowed wherever she went, and 
charged ridiculous prices for housing and food. Thus 

i‘LTJ;Tf ned u 1 ? t S a kind , of tortue for Prisoner, 
feared for his guest” but could not, of course, ref- 
use to see him. 

Visitors often brought food for all the prisoners. 

eager as the camp s food ration was, there were m- 
lcations that the administration would not be able to 
guarantee its distribution throughout the winter. And 
ye the cost to the visitors of transportation of food 
^ g ?I er T n€ c Ut ' OWned boats « and of delivery from the 
Aar hermitage, was so exorbitant 

,{* at * almost doubled the price of the products. But 

seLi 1 ha m < - m fl tratl0 u n . Plagued the prisoners with such 
to take on gim^S’ ” ^ Ca “ P atmos P here ’ tended 
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Soon after our arrival more serious conflicts develo- 
ped which led to a tragic outcome. < 

Some of the prisoners in our group were gravely ill 
on arrival at Solovki The poorly equipped < kremlin 
hospital, with a poorly qualified doctor. Miss Feldman, 
in charge, might have served for prisoners who were 
not seriously ill Nogtev promised to send our sick to 
the continent. But time passed, the boats sailed away, 
winter was appoachmg, and the sick remained where 
they were I remember Mrs V V Trofimova, a mid- 
dle-aged woman, who had been afflicted in Pertominsk 
with an acute from of melancholia At Solovki she 
never left her cot, she lay there gazing at the wall, 
without uttering a word for weeks on end. Another 
patient, an old writer and Social Revolutionary, A. P. 
Gelfgot, who had knocked about Soviet prisons since 
1919, was suffering from a nervous breakdown. He 
could not tolerate the least noise, was unable to 
move about in his cell, and moaned helplessly. There 
no way of helping such sufferers. 

With the coming of winter tragedy began to stalk 
our hermitage The trouble began m Kem. A 19-year- 
old Social Democrat, Jacob Aronovich, committed 
suicide in one of the barracks Deportation and life 
in jail had been too much for him Taking advantage 
of a moment when no one was m the barracks, he tied 
his suspenders into a noose and hanged himself. Two 
notes were found on him, one addressed to his parents, 
t0 ^ ls friends Both notes were confiscated 
he feeling aroused by Aronovich’s death had hardly 
subsided when another tragedy occurred, this time at 
Muksolma In the dead of night a young Social Revo- 
lutionary, Yuzya Sandomir, cut his veins Nest morning 
Inrna ^ es discovered the corpse. This suicide was 
the reaction of a sensitive youth to the beating, at 
Nogtev s orders, of a group of politicals, among them 
oandomir, during their transfer from the kremlin to 
muksolma As a result of Sandomir’s suicide the trade- 
union leader Mikhail Yegorov-Lyzlov, a metal worker, 
ost his mind On the night of the suicide he had been 
on orderly duty in the barracks, and felt that he was 
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guilty of Sandomir’s i death - because he had failed to 
watch him properly. He developed a persecution mania, 
refused to take food, .fearing that it was poisoned, and 
spent sleepless nights, on the alert. Eventually he be- 
came raving mad. , L , 

, But, all these events .were overshadowed by a further 
disaster which struck the Sav.vatievski hermitage like 
a thunderbolt, taking six young lives. 

On the afternoon of , December 19, Nogtev came to 
the hermitage and summoned the representatives of 
the politicals. Nogtev was being boycotted on account 
of the Muksolm' outrages,,, and .the representatives re- 
fused to see him. Shortly afterward, one of them — I 
think, it was the . , Social Revolutionary, Ivamtski — re 
ceived a note from the commandant’s office, stating 
that he was “to inform the political prisoners at roll 
call that from, now on fresh air^ periods would be per- 
mitted only until 6 P. M.” Roll call usually took place 
at 8 P. fyl. It appeared, therefore, that the new order 
was not applicable to that day. Although nobody took 
the note very seriously, it produced some uneasiness 
among the few persons who knew of its existence. 

At 5 P M. about. 60 prisoners were taking their custo- 
mary evening, walk in the courtyard when a group of 
armed soldiers appeared and the prisoners were ordered 
to go indoors. Even those who knew about the new 
regulations considered that they had the right to be 
outside, since the time limit had not yet been reached. 
The command “fire" was heard, but only after several 
persons dropped did the prisoners realize that they 
themselves were the target. When some of them rushed 
to assist the wounded, a second volley was fired, and a 
third was aimed at those who were carrying away the 
'wounded. Half an hour later the bodies of five dead 
a nd three wounded were lying ‘m the barracks. One of 
the latter, after three weeks of agonizing pain, died of 
mood poisoning contracted during the amputation of 
ms arm, which had been shattered by a bullet 5 


following persons were killed on December 19th Eltzav eta Kotova, 
snH P U ®. aucr *Tsctlin, 3 2 > Gavriil Btlima-Pastcrnak, 27 Meier Gorelik, 26, 
P? Oeorgi Kocharovski, 26 Vsevolod Popov, 2S, died follow inc the amputation 
Disarm Leonid Lebedev, 24, and Emmanuil Shik, -?2 later recovered from 
iDetr Wounds. All but the anarchist, Lebedev, were Social Revolutionaries 
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Rumors of this shooting 'reached ’’Mbfetow ' thrbiigh 
unknown ’channels Relatives' bVsiegdd ! < the , 'Gt ) liP' , for 
information On January-10 1 the -Moscow newspa’p'ers 
reported that the Presidium of the CenttaLExbcutiVe 
Committee had appointed a commissioii ' "to 'investigate 
the-events in the -Solovki Camps,” and -in hebVuiry 
V zvestia published the rtafhes of the -victims. Nothing 
else happened, no mvestigatibn wak' condubtecl a'nd 'none 
oi tlie culprits was ever punished ’ ^ ‘-O . l d * 
The winter of 1923-24 1 was' 'hard. -Illness Spread; food 
rations became- more -and more” meaner Tuberculosis 
an scurvy caused by -lack 1 of " vegetables washarbpabt 
among he prisoners* Only • with great difficulty was it 
possible to provide the scorbutic” with a‘ few onio'ns 

, a wee k _ - - i , , t t i p j 

The administration continued its policy •'of'b'aiting 
the politicals A reaction to this policy was "the? hunger 
Anarchists an8 Social Rdvolhtibnatifes, which 
? C l° ber 3 to I4 / 1924 ' and e hd6d in fkilure^On 
maof Rot # ^ Pger St f x te a GPU commissibn conkist- 
° k ’ Kata , nin i and 'Krasikov' arrived in SolbVki 
nothmff ?o° rmed °t the fort bcommg strike ’hut' did 
mnored 1 - 1-1 p ? ect i tke P* lsoners ’ demands It simply 
the mmp nf F m ^ aints Latfer, Krasikov cOncocted m 
oolitic^ commission a report on the life of the 
extolled in h ° vkl ’ w bich slandered the prisoners and 
On the^l hUm f nene f ° f Soviet penal methods 

the Pohtical s U to P 4 1 e n statuV t oT OUld - f SU f degrade 
sDlit intn * statUs , of criminals * if they were 

GPU dpcidpd tn g *° UP j 1S ° lated from one another, the 

1925 all oohticalcf ° P dep< ? rtin § them to Solovki In 

coftment and p shipped from Solovki to the 

continent and confined m Temote prisons. 

hard labor 

work solely tc^rn^r ^ enties tbe prisoners were put to 

tasks wcreaccordmgly^hmited. 5 Lat ^ ^ 
began to work “for the market^ h ° we £ er ’ the camp 
and enterprises and ™ k ’ 1 ?’* for Sovlet trusts 
expansion of hard u n C special assignments The 
pension ot hard labor m Solovki and its development 
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ifttb 4 widespread system] are connected' with the 
names of £wo’prisoners;iNiA. ! Frenkel andilvan.Seletski. 
i Erenkel,' supposedly atij important < Hungarian^ manu- 
facturer^ was sentented-byhthe .GPU to. hard- labor, fox 
alleged espionage. - This 'wa§ 1, the era, ,of;'the <NfbP, 
wheno-considerable numbers; of Russian,, and foreign 
businessmen ithed -their luck, ia (Capitalist! economy 'un- 
der a. Communist government. One rumor, had- it ; that 
Frenkel had been .caught m ■ m-^orbidden (foreign .'.ex- 
change deal, others .said that he wa's suspetted of espion- 
age on, behalf of Turkey,. At any rate, he .was sentenc- 
ed to (ten years of exile- and hard, labdr. 1 His chance of 
surviving was slight-,, especially r (since, Moscow hadjor- 
dered^him “kept on- the hardest labor and m a punitive 
company.” Ft enkel, .an astute, enterprising, and ruth- 
less man, submitted tor.the. authorities a- plan to or- 
ganize local- production, -on a grand ,‘scale The camp 
officials, in dire need ,of efficient organizers,,, .liked his 
ideas and entrusted him with a.-number of projects. 
The results were brilliant; He effectively reorganized 
forest work; he supervised the construction of - a brick- 
yard, he had 1 a new building - erected. , for the Central 
Administration of the Northern Camps at Kem., Later, 
long after my escape, Frenkel was appointed Chief of 
Supply of the GPU forces He continued to rise 
rapidly, soon becoming -one of the GPU chieftains at 
the Belomor Canal. During the war, -in September, 
1943, he was awarded the Order of Lenin for his role 
in the building of the Pechora Railroad with prison 
labor. 6 , . ■ , 

Ivan Seletski, the other founding father of , the labor 
camps, had been, before the Revolution, a prison warden 
m Siberia. He likewise offered to -organize production 
imprisons and camps*, and was entrusted with impor- 
tant tasks in the Vishera Camp. His career, however, 

6, An official Soviet source pnee commented on this extraordinary . career. 

Beginning as a prisoner, an prdinary lumberman m Soloiki Frenkel went up 
the entire ladder of camp life and w-as given a pt»t with {'ns of fkousatidsof 
P^oplo under k)rn. An organiser and administrator to the core,., he owed 
all his success to the organisation m whten he found himself 

“ When Frenkel got m(o thfs Organisation he had either to submit to it, or to 
be damned as an organiser He chose submission [The organisation;] educated 
him, and some good hard pushes were needed” Belozror (Eng cd , Smith 
and Hass, 1935) p 229 Italics ours 
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was soon ended, he was reported shot 1 by ‘ the GPU, 
Now that the camps had to perform work for ■ the 
state’s economic agencies and thus try to make ' up for 
their costs, every additional bhckj < every additional' 
piece of timber produced by the prisoners uncrea&ed the 
revenue of USLON. The' drive for more intensive 


work became the supreme purpose for which the r sys- 
tem introduced in Solovki was shaped. Mass labor was 
applied to lumbering, production of peat, sawmills, quar- 
ries, brickyards, timber floating} loading and unloading 
of ships The norm of output was set' high, despite the 
shortage of tools, the poor physical condition • of the 
workers, and their inability to withstand the severe 
climate In the north, hard physical exertion requires 
special training and adequate clothing and nourishment 
Yet most prisoners lacked clothing and . were kept on 
a semistarvation diet. At first some British canned 
meat, seized by the Red Army after the liquidation’ of 
the northern front, was thrown into the • general caul- 
dron, but later the food which the prisoners received 
twice a day consisted of nothing but soup and small 
portion of porridge without butter In addition, they 
received one to one and a half pounds of bread and a tiny 
bit of sugar. There were no fats, no meat, no tobacco, 
no tea and — what was of special importance in the 
north no vegetables Because of lack of vitamins 
scurvy was prevalent among the prisoners The miser- 
able housing provided no rest for the weary after a 
day’s work. , 


In the former cathedrals of the Solovetski Monast- 
ery assigned to the worker "companies,” plank beds 
covered the whole floor space The number of inches 
allotted each prisoner was sometimes so small that it 
was impossible to lie on one’s back Overcrowding, dis- 
gusting sanitary conditions, lack of opportunity for 
^‘ ng ’ , ck of soap played havoc with the 

\ ' i ars health The unsuitable buildings afforded 
P /° ectlon a £amst the cold To demand strenuous 
ieamrrU°r i Jf ien u 1V1 i n £ un< ^ er these conditions meant to 
vhattbp , eir h e ahh and lives But this was precisely 
^ bat the administration aimed at. There is no other 
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explanation for the . elaborate punishments resorted to 
by the administration to .force these hapless people to 
work bfeyond their strength. < 

The punishments often were a product of the ingen- 
uity of the foreman, 'himself a prisoner, who tried by 
hook or crook to keep his privileged position. They 
also depended on the instructions given to the armed 
guards In some cases the prisoners were beaten up or 
hanged from trees;- in others they were compelled to 
stand m the freezing cold for hours without moving. 
And, upon the report of guards, they could be sent to 
Sekirny mountain or could be executed. 

About half way- on the road from the kremlin to the 
Savvatievski hermitage, not far from the seashore, there 
was a hill, called Sekirny mountain, the highest spot in 
the Solovetski archipelago. There USLON established, 
m 1923, a special penal institution (Sekirka) within the 
Solovetski Camp. Before that the administration used 
to throw delinquent prisoners into the so-called 
“stone sacks’ 1 which 1 once served as punitive cells and 
were later used by . the monks for food storage When 
Sekirka was -established there was no longer any need 
for the “stone sacks.” In the winter season a small 
iron stove made the air m Sekirka lukewarm for a few 
hours during the day. Prisoners were not allowed to 
wear anything except underwear. They had to sit on 
their cots without talking or moving, and their food 
rations were inferior even to the general Solovki 
rations. Commandant Antipov supervised the strict 
observance of .the Sekirka regulations. 

USLON was vested with the right to execute 
prisoners — not only under the pretext of “an attempt 
to escape” but also for simple “stubborn refusal to 
comply with work instructions.” I well remember an 
order of the day read at a roll call at the Kem transit 
center, which contained a list of prisoners executed for 
violation of labor discipline On the other hand, the 
administration could free a prisoner from “general work” 
and use him as an office employee or farm hand, positi- 
ons which implied improved living conditions and thus 
provided a chance of surviving imprisonment at Solovki. 
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But even those ’who had be^h 'lucky enough to es'cape 
“gene'ral work" ’had no assurance ’'that > their 'good luck 
would not one day come > to ari end, r - and / that they 
would not be tetumed to ' shabe the r corhmon lot * No 
bonder that, however slight the chances of success, 
foolhardy plans of escape constantly haunted the minds 
of the most' active prisoners 'It seems that: all attempts 
to break jail ended in failure -It was a firmly established 
rule that escape from Solovki was 1 punished by execut- 
ion I remember the case 'of two-prisoners who 1 escaped 
m 1925 from the transit center m Kem. They were 
seized two hours after 'thgit flight One. of them was 
killed on the spot, the ‘other was brought to the com- 
mandant’s office,' beaten Unconscious, put into a penal 
cell, and a few days later' was executed upon orders 
received from’ USLON 1 1 
The prisoners sometimes ’ wondered whether the 
central government was aware of what was going on in 
Solovki As if to uphold the pious legend of Moscow’s 
innocence as regards the clublaw rule 'm Solovki, a 
commission of two 1 or three inspectors ‘visited the camp 
from time to time The commission conducted an ins- 
pection, questioned the prisoners — and departed Now 
and then 'a prison official was dismissed, but no such 
measure was ever taken against a high-ranking officer 
of USLON After the ' departure of the commission 
everything continued as of old. The Northern Camps 
were under the direct control of GPU, nothing 
happened there without GPU sanction. - • 

Prisoners confined to Solovki lost even the negligible 
rights which they had enjoyed in jails on the mainland. 
Whether or not they would survive their hard life 
depended on the good will of their superiors^ who were 
themseh es prisoners and whose wellbeing depended, m 
turn, on the good will of their bosses. This was true 
all the way from the bottom to the peak of the py- 
ramid formed by the population of Solovki. The nearer 
to the peak a prisoner was, the better was his chance 
to survive and avoid a prolongation of his sentence, 
ic danger of this prolongation was quite definite and 
became a reality by a stroke of the pen' m the office of 
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USLON. Hence the atmosphere of moral deteriora- 
tion m the camps. Eavesdropping, denunciation, and 
attempts to profit at the expense of fellow prisoners 
were everyday occurrences. Especially tragic was the 
lot of women. They were faced with a choice between 
hard labor, privations, the risk of remaining m the 
camp forever, and an easier life at the price of their 
honor Few of them had the stamina to pass this test. 
Men were faced with a similar dilemma, only , the price 
was different 


The system prevailing m the camps tended co destroy 
the personality of the inmates This purpose was 
achieved at Solovki by strict militarization of the 
camp. The division into companies was more than a 
symbol. Within the companies there was military 
discipline, drill, and goose-stepping. Men arid women, 
regardless of age or occupation, were subjected to rigid 
training, though without the benefits accorded soldiers. 
Upon their arrival at the transit center, Kern, and later 
at Solovki, prisoners were drilled in military formation 
and were taught to greet their superiors m a smart 
military manner. Civilians through and through, they 
were trained for hours to shout m unison, "Good day ” 
Whenever administrative officials appeared they had 
to ime up and sometimes wait m the courtyard m the 
ram and cold They stood in line in the morning during 
toll call winch lasted for 40 minutes. When the 
commandant walked along in front of them, they had 
to stand at attention with eyes trained on him A 
punch m the jaw or a whack with a nfle butt 

beZmg aVOTIte “ eth ° ds ° £ mforcln S nuhta^ 
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nation, situated DeS1 ?' 

littoral, about 40 miles fromSrfovfa. * Murmansk 

s f IC T amnS pnCSt } Is,and th <= Island of th. 
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Unlike Solovki, where we had been isolated in our 
hermitage, Kem displayed all its facilities before our 
eyes The politicals were kept in separate barracks fenced 
in. by wire The camp was so small that nothing could be 
hidden from us. The Kem transit center was organized 
in the worst pattern of military jails. The camp was 
regarded as a regiment, and each barrack as a company. 
At the head of the regiment was a “regiment comman- 
der,” and at the head of each company a “company 
commander,” appointed by the camp commandant from 
among the prisoners The prisoners were drilled like 
soldiers Whenever the commandant appeared the 
inmates of the barracks had to line up, stand at atten - 
tion, and answei his greetings by yelling in unison 
“Good day, comrade commander ” Woe to the barrack 
which did not learn this nicety to perfection The 
assistant camp commandant, Popov, would place 
the inmates of such barracks under a punitive 
regime 

What got on our nerves more than anything else 
were the roll calls, which lasted up to an hour In the 
winter they were conducted inside the barracks, but 
in early spring and late autumn the prisoners had to 
line up in “Mam Street,” in front of the barracks, at 
the prescribed time and wait m cold or ram for the 
arrival of the bosses, and then stand with their eyes 
glued on them Discipline was enforced by means of 
the dungeon and the knout. The camp commandant, 
Kirillovski, his assistant, Popov, and the so-called 
regiment commander,” Telnov, carried heavy clubs of 
which they made liberal use 

A small structure on the shore was converted into a 
dungeon It was divided by a partition running along 
its whole length, on one side of the partition was a 
narrow corridor for the sentry, and cn the other, six or 
eight cages for the offenders Aside from a small iron 
stove m the corridor, there was no heat, so that the 
temperature in the cells differed little from that out- 
side Men and women, often stripped to their under- 
c othes, were thrown into this dungeon for periods of 
several davs In reality the punishment consisted of 
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torture by cold. A few instances may indicate the 
kinds of offenses for which the prisoners were put into 
the dungeons. A prisoner, Ivanov, relayed a letter that 
had passed through the camp censoiship and had been 
mistakenly handed to him m the office to the addressee, 
a woman who lived m the “political” barracks. 
Allegedly, it was Ivanov’s duty to turn the letter over 
to the office In another instance the assistant com- 
mandant put into the dungeon a woman charged with 
having greeted him with insufficient courtesy. He 
punished another prisoner for using foul language 
(Administration* officials hardly ever spoke to the 
prisoners without peppering their words with choice 
profanities ) Ironically, prisoners were incarcerated for 
uncleanhness despite the overcrowding and lack of soap 
and even water. 


The second part of the barracks m which “regiment 
commander’’ Telnov lived with his retinue, was called 
the “ladies barracks,” not to be confused with the 
women’s barracks” at the other end of the camp. 
Female prisoners, upon their arrival m the camp, were 
divided into two groups— “ladies” and “women.” The 
first category consisted of better-educated and “clean” 
persons. I never observed any of those doing hard work. 
As a rule 'women” and not “ladies” were assigned to 
laundry and kitchen work, floor scrubbing, etc. The in- 
habitants of the “ladies” barracks had duties to the 
mp o ficials The “wotnen’s” barracks were not spared 
held^h ^^ Ctl eit ^ er ’ although the higher officialdom 
m contempt. Sometimes the solicitations of 

w/, „kTL met d f - rm ' ned ^stance, but h,gh courage 
urable condmoS o/hfe ^ tem P tatlon of mOTe ™ d - 

S3 ° f PI1SOn / IS SlUPPed from “emu 

the Vw! u to 1 be J a J cc onimodated. Plank beds filling 

room for i ^ iaCk dld ^ pr0Vlde s ^ient sleeping 

disposal on 1^4 lm ? ates * A P rj soner at best had at his 

on Ins sU-rr i n ^ eS ° f SpaCe ’ 50 that he had to ^eep 
ide Bedclothes were nonexistent Filth, vermin, 
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and foul air filled the barracks An outsider entering 
them became dizzy Reading or writing was out of the 
question because of the constant shouting and because 
the single lamp shed but a dim light In the day time 
everybody was driven out to work Sowing, cleaning 
the courtyard, and fetching wood from the forest 
constituted the mam occupations But sometimes the 
prisoners were put to absolutely senseless work I re- 
member the camp commandant, Kirillovski, in 1925, 
making up his mind to have spring before May Day, 
Snow lay deep and the cold was bitter, but, conforming 
to orders, the camp ushered in the spring Everybody 
was busy chopping ice and removing snow As if to 
spite Kirillovski, fresh snow fell right m the midst of 
our work But he was unperturbed and urged the prr 
soners to increase their efforts 

We were brought from Solovki to Kem because our 
terms had nearly expired. On their expiration, how- 
ever, none of us was set free — the Kem administration 
had no right to liberate a “political” without special 
orders from Moscow. These orders usually arrived after 
a delay of one to three months, and usually provided 
for a new sentence My term expired m April of 1925 
Six or eight weeks later I was summoned to the camp 
office and told to sign a paper, which appeared to be an 
excerpt from the minutes of the Board of the GPU 
According to these minutes the Board had reviewed my 
case and decided that after serving my term of impri- 
sonment I was to be deported for three years to western 
Siberia 

In June of 1925 I was included in a transport of 
prisoners After a six-weeks’ trip I reached my desti- 
nation — the town of Kurgan In the autumn of the same 
year I escaped from Kurgan, and early m 1926 I crossed 
the Latvian frontier 

RAPID EXPANSION 

On June 19, 1925, the Council of People’s Commiss- 
ars issued the following decree signed by Premier 
kov 
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On the proposal of the OGPU, the Council of People s 

Commissars has resolved: . ' • ‘ 

1. To cease the detention at the Solovetski Concen- 

tration Camp of Special Designation of members of 
anti-Soviet parties (Right Social Revolutionaries, Left 
Social Revolutionaries, Mensheviks, and Anarchists) 
condemned for political offenses. d 

2. Members of the anti-Soviet parties, listed in par. 

1 of this decree and confined in the < above-named camp 
are to be transferred by August I, 1925, to places 
of detention within the jurisdiction of the OGPU on 
the continent. 

3. Henceforth prisoners listed m par. 1 sentenced to 
concentration camps are to serve their terms m places 
of detention within the jurisdiction of the OGPU on 
the continent. 

Nevertheless, from time to time political prisoners 
were shipped off to Solovki from other camps as a 
special reprisal. They were subjected to the regime 
established for criminals detained there. 

In 1929 a group of prisoners resolved to attempt a 
desperate coup They plotted to disarm the guards, seize 
all the arms stored on the island as well as USLON’s 
steamers, and sail abroad. Whether one of the conspira- 
tors unwittingly divulged the plan or betrayed the 
others is not known The plot was discovered m the 
autumn of 1929, and 53 prisoners paid with their lives 
for it Later 140 more were shot for participation m the 
affair 8 

Rumors about the terrible conditions on Solovki 
continued to spread. In 1929 Maxim Gorky was invit- 
ed to visit the labor camps m order to silence the 
protests at home and abroad Gorky actually did visit 
Solovki on June 20-22, 1929. For a whole month before 
his arrival barracks were scrubbed and cleaned; regula- 
tions and orders informing the prisoners of punish- 
ments and of sentences of their fellow inmates were 
removed from the walls, cozy rooms with books and 
newspapers (so-called krasnyi ugolok — literally “red 
corners") were arranged, and an afternoon recess in- 

S Nikonov-Smorodin, Krasnaya 1 'atorga, pp 25-26, and Red Gaols, p 45, 
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troduced Gorky walked through the camps, inspected 
a few barracks, talked to prisoners m the presence of 
guards The prisoners, assembled, to greet him, sang 


Deported as we are for our deeds, 

We still enjoy many a right 

We publish newspapers which everybody reads, 

We stage performances — a lovely sight f 

We write, and our songs we sing 

Abroad they’ve never dreamt of such a thing 1 


As soon as Gorky left, the old order returned 
The following winter, 1929-30, was the most dread- 
ful in the annals of the Solovetski Camps The de- 
portation of peasants was getting under way, and des- 
pite the overcrowded conditions in the barracks, an- 
other 20,000 men arrived An epidemic of typhus sp- 
read among the prisoners, who were m no condition 
to resist disease, many thousands died 
Finally, m 1930, a new commission dispatched from 
Moscow discovered flagrant abuse, crime, and mons- 
trous cruelty on the part' of the camps’ administration 
At last a purge of camp officials took place. In the 
camp of Kern the notorious foreman Kunlko was ex- 
cuted In the Solovki three local chiefs were shot A 
few other officials were sentenced to deportation by 
the GPU 


Living conditions did not, however, improve notice- 
ably because, from 1931 to 1933 the food situation 
throughout Russia deteriorated considerably The 
prisons and labor camps were naturally the first to suf- 
xer the consequences of the growing famine 
By the middle of 1930 the Camps had a population 
of about 662,000. Work was bemg performed at 873 dif- 
ferent places 0 Among the prisoners only 3,000 were 
common criminals, the great majority were peasants, 
-Nni men, and other “socially dangerous elements.” A 
c\\ other interesting groups of camp inmates were also 

^W, UpP J tcd £> Kuehov-Gromov a GPU official in the 
tri m ‘ C Northern Clamps. ,„h„ Laqern smer/l v SSSR- His 

approMmationj^and ^t-mateT^ '° mC rc£ervatlon ' are cv,dcnt, y on, y 
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listed 4,550 emigres who had returned from abroad, 
thousands of priests; 1,250 Ukrainian separatists, 18,956 
“murderers of Voikov” (men and women exiled to the 
Northern Camps m reprisal for the murder of Soviet 
Ambassador Voikov in Warsaw m 1928), 875 Chinese 
deported during the short war with China in 1929, ab- 
out 9,000 members of the Red Army, and at least 800 
members of “anti-Soviet” parties. 

In the meantime, the Northern Camps of Special 
Designation had expanded far into the interior. ,From 
punitive establishments they had changed into impor- 
tant economic institutions. The camps were considered 
a success, but while continuing their existence as labor 
camps they soon receded to a place of lesser significance 
becoming but one — nor by any means the most impor- 
tant-component part of the vast new web of camps 
throughout Soviet Russia- 
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' Everything changed, once the Soviet Government 
embarked on the First Five-Year Plan and proceeded 
to fulfill its program of complete collectivization of 
agriculture within a few years The years between 1928 
and 1934 marked an impressive upheaval in internal 
politics and economy — one of the greatest m Russian 
history and probably one of the greatest m the history 
of mankind The living conditions of the people were 
more deeply affected than they had been during the ini- 
tial years of the Soviet Revolution, no sector of hu- 
man endeavor remained untouched It was during 
those years that an entirely unexpected way was found 
out of the impasse reached in the penal system and 
the prisons and concentration camps at the end of the 
first Soviet decade And it was m this period that 
the system of corrective labor camps was established 
and developed. 

T ^ t ^ 111 termed these years “the Great Turning Point ” 
i he objective was rapid development of the Russian 
economy as a highly centralized state enterprise and 
without foreign investments, which had played such 
an important role m the prerevolutionary growth of 
Russia s industry Realization of this objective was 
possible only if the general standard of living of wor- 
kers as well as peasants was systematically held at a 
ow level, so that the surplus of national income would 
constitute a great fund m the hands of the govern- 
ment Low wages and substantial deliveries of agri- 
cu tural produce were the prerequisites of a successful 
u e- ear Plan T n order to achieve these goals all the 
po ice power of the sxate had to be exerted, and ex- 
rcmc coercion resorted to Under these conditions 
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the “Socialist offensive” announced by the government 
meant a colossal increase m repressions. 

In order to achieve the transformation of the peasan- 
ts 1 private economy into a system of centrally direct- 
ed collective farms, force had to be used. The peasan- 
try’s resistance was chaotic, sporadic, and futile and 
was frequently expressed with the energy of despair, 
but it attained considerable proportions The govern- 
ment reacted by mercilessly annihilating entire villages 
and carrying out mass executions and deportations. 
The government issued new decrees which were ruth- 
lessly applied against the perpetrators of “damages to 
state and collective property.” Thousands of peasants, 
with their wives and children, were deported for 
slaughtering their livestock rather than turning it over 
to the new collectives; children were deported for des- 
troying ears of corn in the fields. As a result famine 
descended upon many regions, especially the Ukraine, 
in 1932-33 and the death toll was variously estimated 
as between 5 and 8 million. 

All reserves of manpower seemed to have been absor- 
bed during the first two years of the Five-Year Plan. 
Unemployment disappeared, and the labor shortage be- 
came a serious problem. Under other conditions the 
situation would have been favorable to labor, and in- 
dependent trade unions would have been able to obtain 
considerable wage increases for their members. This 

tmr^7 aSC0ntrary ' t0 the aims of the industrialize- 
ava ql^c am i smce increases diminished the 
rwJf sur Pj. us » !• the investment fund. It was 
herefore, made the trade unions’ task to hold the line 
prevent strikes and other collective labor action, 
y keeping wages low the government and the trade 
ions were able to achieve another success namelv 
to force wives and daughters of workers into Rolfs' 
The lower the income of the principal wage earner of 

•Jte * V for Sw 

and child labor increased rap'dl/SS?^' Female 
THE TURNING POINT 

Dunns the first 12 years of the Soviet regime the 
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dividual citizen, was still allowed considerable liberty 
insofar as bis economic activity was concerned. A 
worker, m spite of the fact that he was employed in 
the service of the state, was nevertheless free to accept 
or reject a job, change from one profession to another, 
and even not work for a certain time if he so desired 
and could afford to do so He was free to quit his posi- 
tion and to travel over the country, and he needed no 
permission to accept employment elsewhere W orkers 
often abandoned industrial work and returned to their 
peasant families- According to the Labor Code, “The 
transfer of a hired person from one enterprise to an- 
other or his shipment from one locality to another, 
even when the enterprise or institution moves, can 
take place only with the consent of the worker or em- 
ployee concerned ” 

The so-called intelligentsia was no less free in the 
choice of professions Men with technical or engineer- 
ing backgrounds for one reason or another often pre- 
ferred to work m other professions Physicians often 
derived their mam income from private consultation 
In the nonpohtical fields the intellectuals were relati- 
vely free. 

Much economic freedom was left to the peasantry, 
too. The land was privately owned by peasant famili- 
es and, except that he was prohibited from selling the 
land, each farmer was free to conduct his affairs as he 
pleased He had the right to divide his land among 
his sons, to sow whatever crops he chose, . and to sell 
the produce on the free market. 

The only important institution m which compulsion 
prevailed was the army Conscription had been retain- 
ed from prerevolutionary times, but m Russia, as m 
most European countries, compulsory military service 
was considered a democratic achievement, and no ob- 
jections were raised to it in principle- In contrast to 
the rest of the population, the army was the only or- 
ganism that could be transferred rapidly from one reg- 
ion to another, made to work or fight whenever neces- 
sary, and to carry out all orders unswervingly 

These attributes of military discipline were soon to be 
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extended to the other classes of the ' population. ' 1 Since 
1929 there has been a gradual conversion of the labor 
force of Russia into a streamlined, controlled, and regi- 
mented working mass. New measures marked the be- 
ginning of a thorough transformation 1 which was to 
continue for more than a decade: Its essence was the 



ucauuu ui a suoiety more totalitarian m unaraotei Lnau 

any in history. The civilian labor force assumed the 1 
characteristics of the military forces, arbitray ' assign- 
ment of tasks; rigid discipline, transfer of manpower by 
governmental order; prescribed • wages and standards. 
This conversion, which is still under way, was the 
necessary and inevitable consequence oi: the rapid in- 
dustrialization and collectivization of the country. 
An integral part of this general transformation, which 
began m 1928-30, was the creation of an army of mil- 
lions of forced laborers. 

5 e j^ e ™l es Commissariat for Labor, which was 
rea ed m 1917 for the purpose of developing labor le- 
gis a ion and for the protection of wage earners, was 

rpnf a 1 lgn j d t the r task of supplying labor for industry, 
ho™- 13 ^ 0Ca . a & encies had to figure out where and' 

wor ^ ers could he mobilized to meet the 
Dlovmpn*- T? ta i te econorri y. particularly m seasonal em- 

2L* E i c h aEency had to contro1 the “ ex p°« 

Li fK o£ m its area of jurisdiction. 
mg the meanl’, f 930 ' a . dectee was published concern- 

work ** ™ d labor force fOT 

number of 1 he decree ordered an increase m the 

labor f“m Wom l n and attraction of fresh 

industrial entpm 3geS ' I n . September, 1930, all Soviet k 

tohireworka^h S n e l a 5 d , I ? St T tlons were forbldden 

without Pernm.m ° d . ad l? ft their previous positions 
Labor de? r eSri,°*'..- In .° ctober the Commissariat of 
labor in S braS+„ 111 Vlew of , the shortage of 

t0 discontinue nxvm lnsu J ance bureaus are requested 
^h)ecembpr P iQ?n e ? f unem P ! oyment benefits.” 
es against ”desem>rJ ,a de j Cr f, e P rescr ibed sharp measur- 
I “Jumpers" T * JUmperS ’ ordering the 

,n E «*ch of betto con&nl nd employces accused °f frequently changing jobs 
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training of 1,300,000 new workers m the shortest pos- 
sible time It also contained a vast, utopian scheme of 
immediate mobilization of all labor In March, 1931, 
the Labor Department again ordered a census of poten- 
tial labor reserves, reiterated its instructions concerning 
the wider employment of women and against unauthori- 
zed quitting of employment, and recommended ^the in- 
troduction of a system of “voluntary bondage” -samo- 
zakrepleniye. 

So-called “specialists” were forbidden to advertise 
for employment in the press Students of universities 
and technical schools were assigned to their 
positions a year before graduation and were compelled 
to serve for five years in the job assigned to them by 
the government agency Government agencies were 
also empowered to transfer trained workers and special- 
ists from one job to another wherever, in the opinion ol 
the authorities, the workers in question were not being 
used m their optimum fields. 

By a series of decrees the worker’s freedom to leave 
his job was being systematically restricted, and a press 
campaign was initiated which advised workers to enter 
into long-term contracts Since these measures did not 
prove fully successful, the government, in December, 
1932, proceeded to introduce obligatory passports now 
no one could move about in Russia without one In 
every job, the management had to mark the dates oi 
service m the passport Thus increasing control over 
the workers was becoming possible # Another decree is* 
sued m 1932 ordered that workers dismissed for repea' 
ted failure to report for work were to be evicted from their 
apartments. The effect* was considerable, an apart- 
ment was and is the mam treasure of a worker’s family* 
The Soviet press of the time was full of strange notices 
about engineers and technicians who had “deserted 
their jobs, thus all other agencies were warned not to 
hire “deserters” who were looking for jobs with other 
state enterprises Under the new conditions this was 
considered an unwarranted right 

“The Northern Caucasus Sel'stroy and the regional 
labor office declare engineers N. A Timoshevski and 
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A. N. Krashennikov to be malicious deserters from 
work and ask that they not be hired,” one, such 
advertisement read. Another •stated* “During the 
compilation of the yearly report, the accountant- 
instructor, E N. Shcherbakov, deserted and fled from 
Dubenski plant.” Or. “Construction engineer Nicholas 
R. Bleze, chief architect of thp Tashkent Project Office, 
not having returned from leave, is hereby declared to 
be a deserter.” A fourth notice read. “Engineer Ivan 
N. Zhukov, student at the Leningrad Institute of Civil 
Engineering, had been under contract with Leshel ... He 
worked there only three weeks and fled.” 2 These 
announcements were reminiscent of the times when 
Russian landlords pursued their fugitive serfs. 

The Labor Department was now streamlined and 
working as a recruiting agency for industry. In this 
activity it had to draw on peasant labor, transferring 
huge numbers of workers from the land to the cities. 
The newly established collective farms were obliged to 
take part m these operations. 

^ The kolkhozes are usually considered purely agri- 
cultural units. It is well known that by converting 20 
million individual peasants into some 250,000 greater 
economic units the government tried to achieve regu- 
larity m the supply of agricultural produce for 
the cities and the army. It is less well known that the 
Kolkhozes have had another task, too: that of recruit- 
mg manpower for industry. This was done by 
them S1 ° n ’ by CreatlI)g ^tmgents of forced labor from 

In 1931 the government ordered the punishment of 
agents of the People’s Commissariat of Labor if they 
tailed to fulfill their recruiting assignments. The larger 
Kolkhozes were instructed to appoint special representa- 
tives for the recruitment of workers. The kolkhoz 
administration was made to sign contracts by the terms 
or which it was obligated to supply a designated number 
otmen to the agents of the Labor Department. In 
February, 1930, the Central Executive Committee de- 
creed that members of collectives could be sentenced to 

2 Za IndustnahzalBiyu, January 26, February 8 and 11, March 28 1931 
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up to two years of “deprivation of liberty” for nonful- 
fillment of required work. The Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars of the Russian Soviet 
Republic repotted, in October, 1930, that the GPU 
would “assist m the recruitment of labor for certain 
industrial needs ” Likewise, the Council of People s 
Commissars of the Karelian Autonomous Republic 
decreed, m January, 1930, that force could be used to 
“compel obedience from peasants who did not report 
for forest work " Another Karelian agency instructed 
officials to “deny food supply to all able-bodied persons 
who refused to cut trees.” 

IN SEARCH OF LABOR 

In a few branches of the economy the labor problem 
was a source of great concern, as, for example, m the 
building industries, which needed enormous labor 
forces when the industrialization program began, and 
the lumber industry, which had to supply material for 
both domestic construction and export. 

In order to fulfill the economic plans, certain 
purchases had to be made abroad, especially of machines 
and equipment, without which the initial phase of in- 
dustrialization was impossible To pay for imports an' 
increase in exports was necessary. Lumber and lumber 
products constituted the ma]or item of Soviet export 
Foreign loans were being granted on a small scale, and 
for short terms only, prompt payment was necessary' 
since Soviet credit abroad had been shaken by the 
Russian repudiation of foreign loans in 1917 and had 
never been restored Payment was possible only m 
goods, of which England and Germany were the main 
buyers For this reason the government was exacting, 
as far as the lumber industry and forestry m the 
Russian north were concerned, a default in meeting 
contractual obligations might lead to financial catastro- 
phe But the supply of labor for Russia’s lumber 
industry was insufficient, wages were too low to attract 
workers from other parts of Russia, and living condi- 
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Here again the government tried to achieve its goals 
by force In February, 1930, a decree provided that 
local authorities could “sell the property of persons 
fined for failure to report for forest work.” 

A few weeks later a new order of the Department of 
Laboi regulated the compulsory mobilization of labor 
for loading and unloading operations. “A refusal by the 
unemployed worker to undertake loading and unloading 
operations without valid reasons is to be considered as a 
refusal to perform work of any kind, with the conse- 
quences arising therefrom (removal of his name from 
the register, withdrawal of relief, etc.)” The GPU was 
ordered to help mobilize labor, peasants and collective 
farmers were “induced” to sign contracts for a season 
and obligate themselves not to leave their work before 
its completion, individual peasants and collective 
farmers often had to bring their horses with them. 
But despite all these strenuous efforts, the results were 
ui many respects unsatisfactory. In 1930 serious failure 
a Ppeared imminent and the situation became alarming. 
The northern lumber industry needed an additional 
1,700,000 workers from other provinces and of these 
the kolkhozes were to provide 900,000. The govern- 
ment ordered that a plan for drafting manpower be 
prepared within 24 hours and that the prospective 
labor force reach its place of employment within a 
w eek. A few weeks later special commissions were 
appointed to screen industrial plant personnel and 
dispatch immediately to' timber work all those whose 
Political sympathies were questioned. 3 

Of the 900,000 men called for, no more than 50,000 
Wer e immediately recruited, and of this number only 
a part actually went to work m the forests 4 The Com- 
missariat of Agriculture ordered the utilization for 
forestry work of all persons sentenced to the mild 
Punishment of “forced labor without deprivation of 
iberty ” This measure had almost no effect, since all of 
this group were needed at the jobs they were holding. 

? ,93 °' " d Ttad - D " emb " w 
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On the whole, facts showed that the program of recruit- 
ing a labor supply remained unfulfilled 

In March, 1931, the Commissariat of Labor ordered 
the compulsory registration of all forestry specialists, 
who were then drafted to work m this capacity wher- 
ever ordered by the government. 

The Central Committee of the Communist party had 
adopted a resolution on October 22, 1930, reprimanding 
the Commissariat of Labor for its “rightist deviations.” 
Stalin saw criminal manifestations m the Commissariat’s 
reluctance to introduce compulsory measures against 
all categories of labor, in its payment of relief benefits 
to the unemployed, and m its facilitation of changing 
employment. “The People’s Commissariat for Labor has 
kept on the dole hundreds of thousands of unemployed 
to whom they have paid out tens of millions of rubles, 
failing to combat the fliers [workers frequently and 
systematically changing their employment] and malin- 
gerers The Central Committee of the All-Union 
Communist Party regards these facts as an obvious 
manifestation of ‘rightist opportunism ’ ” 

This reprimand was not wholly deserved The Labor 
Department had already begun the mobilization of 
labor, although not with the diabolic energy which 
Stalin demanded 

These were the circumstances in which the expansion 
of the system of convict and other forms of forced 
labor took place, the labor force involved being much 
better suited to the needs of the Five-Year Plans than 
were free workers The great network of labor camps 
emerged as a function of industrialization and the Five- 
Year Plans. 

The total labor force required in the northern lumber 
industry was 2 million at the season’s peak 6 After the 
most strenuous efforts it attained about 1,300,000, but 
not until various groups of forced labor had been put 
to work 

The labor force consisted of four mam groups 

1 Free workers and employees, 

S According to the director of the Soviet Wood Agency, Gorski Allan Pirn 
and Edn-ard Bateson, Report on Russian Timber Camps, p 54 
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2. Peasants recruited forcibly, with the prospect of 
returning home at the end of the season, 

3. Exiled peasants, deported to the northern regions, 
but living outside of prisons, 

4. Inmates of corrective labor camps and prisons. 

Only the first group was really voluntary labor, it 

was a small minority. But all the groups, though 
differing from one another m legal status, were para- 
doxically enough condemned to live at a common 
standard that was almost identical for all of them 
the lowest possible level, a marginal minimum for all 
groups of forced labor. 

“The food rations of free lumberjacks are worse than 
those of the prisoners,” Izvestia wrote on February 25, 
1930. Likewise their homes were sometimes worse than 
e ven the barracks of the prisoners, who were working 
alongside them. The huts of the free workers were so 
|ow that one could not walk upright inside. W hen at 
home, workers had to lie on straw and branches. A 
oviet newspaper reported that these barracks “looked 
hke animal lairs.” 6 

-An engineer who had left the Kholmogory lumbering 
Project stated that “this is worse than anything man 
Jj n ^ a gme This is worse than Uncle Tom’s Cabin. On 
^ j ^ e Sro plantations, at least it was warm, the slaves 
1 not suffer from frost, there was no such transfor- 
ln men mto catt ^ e ’ no suc k cr uel hardship.” 7 * 

WitV A rc ^ an Sel region, he reported, 950 men died 
eve ree ^ ays< There was one medical assistant for 
ers ^ w °rkers, one physician for every 5,000 work- 
w ’ ^2 .° n e (except a few experts at sorting wood) 
Pr paid ^ythmg,” a fugitive reported. “My own im- 
Peo n/ 011 f S t * le rea ^ reason for my arrest and for 

labo 6 my type having been arrested was that more 
^car qmre ^ *° r ^ purpose Pushing the Five- 

irem ' Penu ^’ where the weaker were sent, conditions 
bouspj 617 , anottier one revealed. They were 
a in a locomotive works, in which there were 

7 Po °shH£? Cheska7a zhi ~ n ' (Economic Life), July 29, 1928 

novosti (The Latest News) (Paris), March 6, 1931 
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three tiers of bunks, all full up, and men died there every 
day . The peasants who were mobilized were also 
living under very bad conditions, and were very little 
better off than the prisoners ” 

The camp prisoners, the investigators add, “included a 
proportion of men who, by reason of their antecedents 
or lack of stamina, were wholly unsuited for this type 
of labor How many such men there may have been m 
1930 we cannot say, but for them the conditions were 
inhuman and oppressive, though there is no evidence of 
organized brutality ” 8 

RIGHTIST AND LEFTIST DEVIATIONS 

On the political side, this experiment m accelerated 
industrialization, collectivization, and the introduction 
of a widespread system of forced labor was pressed as an 
issue against the Communist “right faction” which was 
opposed to the radical agrarian reforms and m general 
to the terrible strain on the people which the program 
entailed The rightist opposition was the only Commu- 
nist group that could have veered Russian policy fo the 
path of gradual evolution of the Soviet regime toward 
democracy, this was precisely the reason why it was 
liquidated in the early ’thirties Many former leaders 
were out of place now They were now accused of too 
much liberalism in their teachings, and writings, of 
reflecting a probourgeois state of mind Rykov, the 
Premier, had to resign and make way for Vyacheslav 
Molotov, Mikhail Tomski, the trade union leader, was 
dismissed and replaced by Nikolai Shvernik, the present 
President of the Soviet Union And Nikolai Bukharin, 
ideologist and leader of the Comintern, was relieved 
of all important jobs The opposition of these men to 
the new trends was vigorous but of no avail, and it was 
actually for this opposition that they were later brought 
to trial and convicted One of the offenses of the right- 
ist faction was proclaimed to be their concern for “class 
enemies,” kulaks, and others, as far as internal policies 

S Pim and Bateson, Report on Russian Timber Camps (London, 1931), PP 
to 93, 133 
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ate concerned, these men were later accused of leniency 
toward enemies of Communism. Under the old Penal 
Code of 1924, for which they were made responsible, 
every prisoner, wether kulak, “wrecker,” capitalist, 
Menshevik, or any other kind of “class enemy,” was 
entitled to improving treatment m prison as the years of 
his sentence went by (this is the so-called “progressive 
treatment of prisoners” ). The very hope of the 
liberals” of converting a “class enemy” into a useful 
member of Soviet society was now declared to be anti- 
communist 


This was not a purely academic discussion. As has so 
Often been the case in Communist disputes, seemingly 
theoretical, these had a tremendous practical sigmfi- 
rance Millions of “class enemies” were being exiled 
time, and their fate — wholesale starvation and 
Probably death — was the issue. If a “class enemy” was 
a e to develop into a loyal Soviet citizen, the cruel 
re atment of the deported masses of humanity was a 
orime If, 0 n the other hand, there was no hope for 
em - if they would forever remain earners of counter- 
revolution, no pity was permissible, and they must be 
onsidered outcasts of society. At best they could be 
sea for a short while as labor. 


one of t ^ ie aut ^ ors °f the Penal Code of 
on n aS ,<unmas k e d” a nd accused of rightist deviati- 
ns. He tried publicly to oppose the trend toward what 
ae called “rolling back to the old prisons ” He aimed 

w>iA rrOWS a tr Krylenko, Commissar of Justice, 

no was adhering strictly to Stalin’s party line and 
m n °T demanc *ed the introduction of greater seve- 
tbJ i? i p * ls ° ns - Shortly afterward it was stated that 
bo K Cod , e ° f i? 24 " r °U^ down the tracks of 

tooK lt etal the0Iy unquestionmgly 

ook over the so-called progressive system from hour 

S thol n °i 0gy an j ° n £ basis frequently equalized 

deprived of liberty, regardless of their class 
uj uatl °n. In accordance with the “general 1m/ 
' d down by the Politbureau, Krylenko's Commissariat 
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of Justice reprimanded its prison administration ( (not 
the GPU, of course) for too much leniency for “class 
enemies ” In a resolution dated May 13, 1933, it in- 
structed “the Administration of Corrective Labor In- 
stitutions to effect a cardinal change m the work of cor- 
rective labor institutions so as to straighten out existing 
deviations of corrective laboT policy and the class aspect 
m particular 8 

The large volume edited by Andrei Vyshmski (Ot 
Tyurem h vospitatel'nym uchrezhdemyam [From Prisons 
to Educational Institutions], [Moscow, 1934], p 43) 
proclaimed Shirvmdt a “rightist opportunist’’ because 
he had believed m the possibility of “correcting all men” 
and had “smuggled” this idea “into the code of 1924 ” 
Shirvmdt himself managed to escape punishment but 
lost all his influence He was made responsible for a 
trend that had actually been dominant m Communist 
ideology m Lenin’s days and in the first years after 
Lenin’s death 

To balance the drive against this “rightist deviation,’ 
the party authorities and the press often spoke of a 
“leftist trend" m regard to the “suppression of class ene- 
mies ” Actually the leftist trend was a fiction Moscow’s 
insistent instructions to labor camps and prisons called 
for severe treatment of inmates, especially of so-called 
class enemies, among whom the kulaks constituted the 
major group Local authorities were often over-an- 
xious m their endeavor to carry out the instructions 
and to earn commendation from superiors. Soon reports 
began to reach Moscow of such atrocities in certain 
northern camps that even the heads of the GPU were 
shocked Cruelty became a system The death rate 
among prisoners reached unprecedented levels In 
some instances, prisoners guilty of insubordination 
were stripped of their clothing, then guards poured 
water on them, and they were left standing m the cold 
for hours, unheated dungeons for the punishment of 
prisoners in the winter time were deadly in their 
effect Commissions went out from Moscow to the distant 

9 Sovc'sLaya lspca\ /(e/no trudovaya politlka, p, 3 S> anc * 

Po^e'-toya )uc‘i>siya (1933). No 10 
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camps to investigate such, reports and, despite the gen- 
erally lenient attitude toward the commanding person- 
nel of the camps, many camp commanders were re- 
moved and a few even executed. 

Obviously these were instances of bestiality without 
any special political, anti-Stalinist, background. But 
they were made use of m the internal party struggle. 
They were proclaimed to be instances of "leftist devia- 
tion.” ^ Excessive cruelty toward “class enemies” m the 
camps was presented as the fruits of Trotskyism The 
Council of People’s Commissars, stated, on July 11, 

Along with manifestations of rightist opportunism, 
leftist” deviations' have been observed, expressed m 
an oversimplified understanding of the class approach 
• . m exaggerated production requirements for class- 
enemy elements, etc. 1 

The permanent eradication of these deviations con- 
stitutes one of the fundamental tasks of corrective 
tsoor institutions, especially since the distortion of the 
c ass policy has m practice been fostered by rightist-op- 
Portunist trends m the theory of corrective labor. 1 & 

uf course, no connection whatsoever existed between 
trotsky’s faction and barbarism m the labor camps. 
^ v en after the removal and punishment of certain 
camp officials little change occurred m the treatment 
oi Prisoners and m the living conditions m the penal 
moor camps. The persecutions and the encitement to 
severity” continued unabated until 1934. 

THE SOCIAL LADDER 

In these years a new class society emerged out of the 
revolutionary upheaval It is no longer a capitalist 
ociety but it is just as far from the pattern of a class- 
Xe ss community. 

sch Q dlvlsl0n of society into classes is an abstract 
UeDl( h which necessarily disregards the fact that in 
eaiity each of the classes consists of most heterogene- 
us elements, hundreds of thousands, even millions 

10 Quoted in Sovetakaya yushisiya (1932^. No 3 
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of men occupy intermediate positions between the 
well-defined boundaries of social classes Actually 
social strata are not separated by solid walls of de- 
marcation, on the contrary, they merge into one an- 
other imperceptibly. i 

This general maxim also applies to the two elements 
that make up the working class of Russia free workers 
and forced labor The scope of their economic rights 
is not uniform for all the free workers, certain jobs and 
industries afford considerable leeway, while laborers in 
other branches of the economy are greatly restricted 
and rather closely bound to the places of their employ- 
ment — with all the consequences this entails 

The same differences, m turn, apply to the unfree 
labor force. It does not constitute a homogeneous social 
stratum Conditions m the agricultural penal colonies 
would seem like paradise to the prison workers m coal 
mines and lumber camps But even the latter are an un- 
attainable hope for the thousands who must toil in the 
gold mines and certain other enterprises of the Far East 
or European north 

The social scale of the Russian working class reads, in 
descending order 

1 Workers free to change or relinquish their employ- 
ment (at present a dwindling minority), 

2 Workers obliged to stay at their jobs on terms 
prescribed by the authorities, 

3. Workers recruited (mostly from the collective 
farms) and shipped away to perform certain tasks under 
conditions set by the authorities, 

4. Exiles, special migrants, settlers, and similar 
groups, 

5 Criminal offenders in corrective labor colonies 
and camps, 

6 Political prisoners of corrective labor camps, 

7 Prisoners of the punitive corrective labor camps. 
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, When the first Five-Year Plan became law, in 1928, 
it was considered natural and necessary that prison 
labor should be placed at the service of general in- 
dustrialization. It was not anticipated, however, that it 
would attain any significant proportions m the overall 
planning. 

The first decree prescribing “a greater use of penal 
labor” appeared on March 26, 1928. The intention was 
to bring about the realization of a series of economic 
Projects with great savings in expenditures ... by means 
°r widespread use of labor of individuals sentenced to 
Measures of social protection.” 1 In July of the same 
year the Commissariat , of Justice ordered the in- 
troduction of compulsory prison work for all able- 
bodied prisoners 2 . In January, 1929, the government 
kt it be known that all persons and institutions 
railing to comply with these instructions would be 
Punished. 

The government took an unusual step when it or- 
dered the reopening of a multitude of cases which had 
resulted m prison sentences of less than three years, 
rt ordered “an appeal [by the prosecutors] of verdicts 
°f bhe ground of excessive clemency wherever a class- 
alien element has been convicted for socially dan- 
gerous offenses.” 3 At the same time a measure was 
ad opted which has remained in force ever since, per- 
sons sentenced to more than three years must serve 
rueir terms m corrective labor camps. This decree. 


21! i9^S f,C,al Clrcular of the Central Executive Committee of the USSR, May 

"*** m ^ ° f mcmberS ° f antl ^et parties and 
3 Sovetskaya yustitsiya ( 1930), i, pp 23-24, 
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dated Aprd 7, 1930, in its first paragraph specified two 
groups that were to bo sent to these camps 

1. “Persons sentenced by a court to deprivation of 
liberty for not less than three years,” and 

2 “Persons sentenced by special decision of the 
OGPU.” At the same time the authorities ceased 
publishing figures concerning the number of trials and 
convictions After 1929 only percentages were publish- 
ed those sentenced to forced labor constituted 14 3 
per cent of convictions m 1926, 21.2 per cent m 1927, 
48 1 per cent ml929, 56 per cent in 1931, and 58 per cent 
in 1932 4 On the other hand, sentences to prison 
terms dropped from 31 per cent m the first half of 
1928 to 11 per cent m January-June, 1929 

This was the way the prison problem was to be solved 
Most of the prison inmates were sent off to labor 
camps It was no longer necessary to release prisoners 
prematurely because of overcrowding or to grant 
wholesale pardons Parole commissions and the central 
Amnesty Commission ran out of work. The labor 
camps became “the basic and the numerically prevalent 
type of^ place of confinement Special-purpose 
isolators’ and transitional houses of corrective labor are 
being liquidated Similarly the small places of confine- 
ment are being liquidated ” 5 

The collectivization of farms was now m full swing. 
Thousands of kulaks were shipped to the northern and 
eastern labor camps, Where the population increased 
rapidly The number of the camps, too, increased and 
it soon became evident that they could well play a 
much more important role m the grand "socialist 
offensive than had been anticipated. The number of 
peasants deported to labor camps and of members of 
their families shipped to remote villages was never an- 
nounced It was merely reported that “the kulaks have 

ecn liquidated as a class ” The official statistics had 
listed 5,859,000 kulaks m 1928 


4 So MjlMJltilMpl,,,,)), No ( l9 , 4) No 

5 hmmdt mSovefsKja /usllfs lya (1929). pp 10S7-1089 
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In the fall of 1929 prison labor became a subject of 
economic planning. At a conference of higher prison 
officials in October of that year it was declared that 
The Five-Year Plan . . . requires tasks involving a 
great demand for unskilled labor. Local conditions some- 
times present serious obstacles to the recruitment of 
labor. It is here that the places of confinement, having 
at their disposal excess labor in great quantities and 
engaged in production near the places of confinement, 
can come to the assistance of those economic enterpris- 
es which experience a labor shortage 
The resolution adopted by the conference stated: 

The Chiefs of the Administrative Districts of the 
Ural region, the Northern region, and the NKVD of 
kareha must at an early date provide for the organiza- 
tion of timber collecting colonies, furnishing them 
t^th quarters, tools, clothing, etc. 6 

Not until 1930 did the planning agencies receive in- 
ductions to “incorporate the work performed by those 
e PUved of liberty into the plan tied economy of the 
country and into the Five-Year Plan.” From then on 
creed labor was a factor of growing importance in the' 
er-all economic blueprints. Neither the authorities 
Public opinion realized at the time how significant 
" how symptomatic was this action, which made for- 
.. labor a permanent and important branch of the 
socialist economy” of the Soviet Union. 


^tubhshed a new department, the 
U: G A. lef , Administration of Camps), which has 
uaa a brilliant development and is still m existence' as 
ql central agency of the vast network of labor camps. 

di scre *d° n than the Commissariat of 
and tl } e other a § encies * the GPU has never made 
L,, “l any 2 ata ° r repor *? s concerning its economic 
ctivmes and the personnel it employs. Gleb Boki, who 

. ” m w f f ‘ he M °TK GPU “ delate ’twen- 

Sfe nn Ar A M - D V Berman as Ae Chief 
Chief. GULAG ’ and Setmon Firm became Deputy 


Sovotskaya yusi,t S i Y a (19,9), pp 10 s 7 . IoSgt 




Organizational Stutclnre of the GULAG , 

(After Bflltnsko-Belomorski Kanal , Moscow, p . 128f) 
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During the first Five-Year Plan the work performed 
m these camps did not always appear under either GPU 
or GULAG m the official reports. In these early years 
the GPU was often considered merely a provider of 
labor to Soviet economic enterprises Usually contracts 
were between the -economic agencies and the camp (or 
prison) administration. They were of a 'purely busmess- 
hke nature: the labor camp was to deliver certain 
amounts of goods (or men) at fixed dates, and was to 
be paid m the manner agreed ‘upon. Such contracts 
provided for “economic discipline” and served to assist 
U the fulfillment of the Five-Year Plans. Nor did the 
GPU proper engage m the sale of raw materials abroad ; 

remained m the background, formally ful- 
iilling “contracts” with the government’s economic 
agencies. 

Side by side with men supplied by the prison camps, 
*re£ men were at work. From reports and statistics it 
nas never been clear just what proportion of the total 
was performed by free men and what part by forced 
labor. Hundreds of thousands of kulaks and “wreckers” 
were turned into lumberjacks by the GPU, but official 
Production reports spoke simply of the “lumber indus- 
try and trusts and “Soviet export,” the value in rubles, 
and the number of persons employed in these branches, 
, ^“ile the specific issue of free versus forced labor was 
Passed over m silence. 

, Commissariat of Justice was not as secretive as 
roe GPU, though it too was reluctant to publish detailed 
reports on living conditions in its prisons and colonies 
and on the results of introducing compulsory labor. 
° me interesting figures from compilations of its agen- 
cies were released. Such data were usually restricted to 
concealed statistics”, that is, they gave relative figures 
only -f or example, the percentage of yearly fluctua- 
tions m output and men— rather than absolute figures, 
so that no clear picture of the facts could be formed. 

trom all the available material it appears indisputably 
pat m the prisons and colonies of the Commissariat of 
Justice the rigid system of putting every able-bodied 
uian and woman to work resulted in a great increase of 
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production If the contribution of prison labor to the 
Five-Year Plans is reckoned at 100 in 1930, its growth 
in the succeeding years may be put as follows. 

1931 220 

1932 335 

1933 552 (as planned) 7 

Only once, m 1932, did the official organ of the 
Commissariat of Justice of the Russian Soviet Republic 
publish production figures for the first Five-Year Plan 
for forced labor institutions. The value of the work, m 
millions of rubles, was reported as follows 

Industry Agriculture Mass Projects Total 

1930 50 3 9 62 

1931 109 10 33 152 

1932 (as planned) 193 19 93 305 

To bring out the significance of these amounts, it 

may be worth mentioning that the aggregate value of 
the entire motor vehicle industry of the Soviet Union 
amounted to 92 million rubles m 1930 and 180 million 
in 1931 In the peat industry, another important branch 
of economy, the total output was valued at 83 million 
in 1930 and 135 million in 1931. 

The above figures refer to the Russian Soviet Repub- 
lic only As for the Ukraine, the second largest repub- 
lic of the Union, it was anticipated that the forced 
labor output would increase from the 1929 base of 100 
to 176 in 1930 and 298 in 1931. 

THE LABOR CAMPS IN THE FIRST FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

The actual development of the network of labor 
camps started in 1930 with the reorganization of the 
Northern Camps of Special Designation From the 
Solovetski Islands they spread back to the mainland and, 
in the course of a few years, expanded far to the east 
and south, infecting, like a growing cancer, new towns, 
provinces, and regions. In tracing their history, we are 
using, in addition to the firsthand reports of inmates, 
almost exclusively official Soviet sources, which contain 
such an abundance of information that the picture of 

7 So -‘zcaya ) u:‘l‘:!ya (1932), No 33. (1934) No 2 
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the expansion of the forced labor system during its 
first five-year period becomes clear. 

At the same time that the agriculture, fisheries, and 
brickyards of the Solovki labor camps were being ex- 
panded, oil drilling and coal mining were begun m the 
Ukhta region with the aid of the near-by labor camps. 
At Khibinsk, phosphate was mined, and in V orkuta, 
coal, on the island of Vaigach, lead and zinc; at the 
Yugor Strait, fluorite; and m Novaya Zemlya, lead. In 
his report of March, 1931, Molotov stated that prison 
labor was being employed in the construction of high- 
ways. Kem-Ukhta, Parandovo-Kikshozero, Syktyvkar- 
Ukhta, and Syktyvkar-Pmyug. 

A new stage m the use of forced labor was marked 
hy the construction of the great canal from the White 
Sea to the Baltic — the so-called “Belomor Canal named 
after Stalin.’’ 

The decision to build this canal had been taken in 
1930. At the outset Stalin was the spur behind it. The 
strategic purpose was to connect the Arctic and Baltic 
Seas m order to enable the Baltic navy to reach the 
white Sea directly through Russian waterways. In 
case of war the Russian Navy m the Baltic would be 
sealed m by Germany, Denmark, and Sweden, or by 
England, but would be free to reach the oceans from 
the White Sea. For ' the first time, a project of this 
magnitude was entrusted not to an economic agency 
but to the GPU, and in particular to Henrikh Yagoda. 
At that time Yagoda was still “Deputy Chairman of the 
DGPU,” but he was actually already in charge of the 
agency. Stalin had gained faith in the abilities of Yagoda 
atl d m the effectiveness of forced labor in 1929-30, 
^ en the GPU had demonstrated its efficiency in the 
lumber economy of the north. 

In April, 1931, the GPU began to prepare blueprints 
the canal, and in November construction was begun. 
‘ be number of working prisoners, including engmeei s, 
reached almost 300,000 at its peak On August 2, 1933, 
n the initial phase of the second Five-Year Planless 
rnan two years after the work was started, the canal 
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was proclaimed completed and given the name of Stalin 
Throughout the Soviet Union the opening was celebra- 
ted as a tremendous achievement Seventy-two thousand 
prisoners were amnestied. , , , 

The majority, however) of those who had worked on 
the Belomor Canal were transferred, as soon as it was 
completed, -either to the Baikal- Amur Railroad construc- 
tion project in the Far East, or to the Moscow-Volga 
Canal This was a great disappointment to the prisoners 
who had expected, on the basis of promises made to 
them, actual liberation as a Teward for their good work 
The disappointment caused a' good deal of trouble, scores 
of prisoners mutilated themselves, others tried to resist 
transfer But resistance was obviously futile 

Next to Stalin himself, it was Hennkh Yagoda who 
was most loudly acclaimed in the Soviet press The pre- 
face to a volume describing the new canal was written 
by Maxim Gorky, who stated that the only shortcoming 
of, the book consisted in the insufficient attention de- 
voted to the merits of Yagoda Two years later Gorky 
was dead, and two years after that Yagoda was tried 
and found guilty of having poisoned him I 

Yagoda’s subordinates and psalmodists praised their 
chief fanatically , The tendency tq servile flattery had 
already affected many among Soviet personnel and “in- 
dependent” writers, and Stalin was not the only object 
of it Under Soviet conditions, one who has power over 
life and death arouses vociferous, if sometimes hypocri- 
tical, adoration The paeans described Yagoda’s inex- 
haustible energy, his selfless devotion, his incessant 
care for the well-being of the inmates of the Belomor 
l a b° r camps, his interest in every detail of the work 
and his daily reminders “to be attentive to the human 
being ” 

r ^ 1 R® e ^ oraor Canal was m operation until the war 
with Germany broke out It was damaged by the Ger- 
man air force during the war, and was not repaired and 
put back into operation until 1946 It has never been of 
great strategic significance 

Other Urge projects were begun at the same time, 
with the aid of forced labor, in the Karaganda (Uzbe- 
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kistan) region m a 1 newly developed coal center where, 
in addition to mining, the construction, Of buildings for 
housing and offices was being pushed. In the Leningrad 
region work on waterways at the River Svir was begun 
which took years to complete. In the same region 
troops of prison* laborers were made to store' firewood 
in the forests for .use m the city of Leningrad. New 
railroads were started— kfrom Soroka to 'Kotlas m the 
north, and the Syzran-Kungur line on the Volga; the 
eastern link 1 of the Turkestan -Siberian Railroad was 
completed. The construction 1 of the great city of 
Magnitogorsk, the new center of the "iron and steel 
industry beyond the Urals, was , initiated The project 
took several years, and forced labor played a prominent 
Part, particularly ■ in the early stages In and around 
Stalingrad the prisoners were busy building major 
plants, such as “Red 1 October” and “The Barricade.” 

In addition to these huge projects, a multitude of 
Kunor works was carried out by , prison labor, according 
to official sources. Only a small part, of them can be 
listed here In Kamenskaya, m the Donbas,’ a blast 
furnace and an openhearth were built by forced labor 
The prison in Atkarsk sent its “brigades” to speed 
harvesting. In the Mozhaisk area gram deliveriesto the 
state’s collecting centers had stopped because of a 
fallen bridge. Prisoners were immediately , dispatched, 
and soon “the kolkhozes’ red trains of carts were cross- 
es the bridge.” Similar “brigades” worked at Berezmki, 
ffalakhna, Kosogor, Stalinogorsk, Bobriki, ' and other 
Points. “One could dte thousands 8 of similar examples,” 
rne official publication of the Commissariat of Justice 
reported. 

These enterprises, and construction projects account 
for only a part of the forced labor used during the first 
^ Ve “Year Plan. The most important assignment of 
ttus Uhor, rating higher, than, any of the listed projects, 
Was Umbering, which was not confined to any limited 
area but extended over the whole north and east of 
Russia. This is described m a subsequent chapter. At 

a. Italics ours 
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the start of the second Five-Year Plan millions of men 
were busy in lumbering. 

THE LABOR CAMPS IN THE SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


At the Seventeenth Congress of the Communist 
party, Molotov and Kuibyshev had reported that great 
waterway projects were included in the new plan: the 
80-mile Moscow- Volga Canal, the 63-mile Volga-Don 
Canal, reconstruction of the Marnnsk Canal system 
and of the Moskva River system; the creation of 
through-navigation on the Dnieper, damming of the 
Sozh River, improvement of the middle course of the 
Volga, and, last but not least, the completion of the 
Belomor Canal Of these waterworks the Moscow- 
Volga Canal received the most publicity. Construc- 
tion lasted from 1932 to 1937, and it was not until 
July 4, 1937, that the Soviet of People’s Commissars 
announced that it was finished, expressing “gratitude 
to the NKVD and the builders of the canal ” The free- 
ing of 55,000 prisoners before the expiration of their 
terms was announced 

At Magnitogorsk construction continued In Kuz- 
netsk, coal mining was growing m importance, enormous 
labor camps of the Siblag, m which living conditions 
were exceptionally bad, surrounded the region 9 In 
Millerovo (Donbas) large-scale chalk and stone quar- 
ries were operated by prison labor “Hundreds of 
thousands of cubic meters of construction materials 
have already been taken from there At the foot of 
one mountain, five huge furnaces have raised their IT 
meter chimneys into the sky. Production expands and 
engulfs more and more territory Like mushrooms 
after the ram, units, houses, mess halls, services spring 
up 10 Peat was cut around Moscow Hydroelectric 
works which had been begun on the Svir River and at 
Shatury were continued Potash was produced at 
Bercznikov 


vrt ram mJ. ... Feldhetm reports m his memoirs, "the barracks 

more than thren tn t fn'!r 0UraB,n u y ln f° rmc| i u« that no one would stand it for 
lent away for a *rr,t ’ m °ntha, and if he managed to survive, he would be 

i* « 
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A great new span across the Volga was built at 
Gorky (formerly Nizhni-Novgorod), where “the best 
prisoner brigades worked relentlessly under hard win- 
ter conditions, in a number of instances outdoing the 
shock-troop brigades of free workers ” Chemical plants 
were built by prison labor on the Berezina and at 
Visliera 

While work m the forests of the north continued as 
before, two large new projects were begun: the laying 
of a new track on the Trans-Siberian Railroad, and the 
start of a new northern Baikal- Amur line in the Far 
East (where the international situation was menacing), 
as many as 400,000 laborers were reported busy on 
these great projects. 

In 1933 gold mining was begun at the recently dis- 
covered mines along the Kolyma River Within a few 
years the mines developed into an important industry, 
' extending over a wide territory m Siberia The num- 
bet of labor camps m the Kolyma region was constantly 
growing Hundreds of thousands of men were shipped 
t0 these new districts, and soon, with the use of the 
Ports, ships, and aviation of the NKVD, the area of the 
destroy, with its capital at Magadan, developed into 
an enterprise of prime importance to Soviet domestic 
an d international policy. 
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The fact that the first great labor camps were situated 
in the far north and on the White Sea seemed to afford 
assurance that news of them would not spread and that 
complete secrecy about conditions of forced labor 
could be observed The authorities were preoccupied 
with endless problems — collectivization, the growing 
famine, the factional struggle within the party — and 
nothing w is done to prepare public opinion m Russia 
or abroad for the innovation which the GPU had in 
store. The so called "foreign observers” — diplomats and 
journalists— although aware of all the decrees and 
pronouncements concerning recruitment of labor and 
extension of prison labor, had failed to realize the full 
scope of the reforms and their fateful significance 
What the authorities had not foreseen were the 
numerous escapes from the labor camps during the first 
years of their existence True, escape entailed the 
greatest dangers, and the chances of success and survi- 
val were slight. The prisoners were closely guarded and 
shot if caught in an attempt to get away The neigh- 
boring peasants were promised rewards in the form of 
gram for every fugitive captured (five poods 1 of gram, 
for instance, if he were caught alive, three poods if 
dead) — and in those years of famine, grain was life All 
passengers on railroads had to present mdentifymg do- 
cuments to the police Finally, the very appearance of 
the prisoners was bound to arouse suspicion as soon as 
they reached a town. 

Still more difficult — next to impossible — was escape 
abroad The only possibilities were by land to Finland 
or by ship from the White Sea The northern way to 
Finland led through almost impassable and uninhabited 

i A pood is about 36 pounds 
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forests Neither carts nor horses nor railways went in 
this direction There were no roads m the north, food 
was unobtainable, and it took weeks of strenuous 
walking, with all the dangers involved, to cross the 
hundreds of miles that separated the camps from the 
Finnish border. The foreign ships loading at Archangel 
and other ports on the White Sea were closely 
watched, their captains were instructed to beware of 
conflict with Soviet authorities, and many a prisoner who 
was caught hiding among the logs and lumber aboard 
a ship was turned over to the GPU. 

In spite of the obstacles, attempts to escape occurred 
repeatedly, and a number of prisoners actually escaped. 
Living conditions m the camps were such that no risk 
was enough to stop the stream of desperate flights It 
was generally recognized that a man sentenced to five, 
eight, or ten years had small chance of surviving, and 
that an attempt at escape was worth while. How many 
men actually did get away and regain their freedom 
inside Russia or abroad will never be known Many 
are certainly living under assumed names, carrying false 
documents, never betraying their past to their friends 
and families. These constitute, however, but a small 
minority of those who tried, the great majority of whom 
Were doomed to perish 

Only a few succeeded in reaching foreign shores. 
When the first stowaways got to England and 
Scandinavia m 1930 and told of their lives and their 
escapes, their tales created a certain stir. But the world 
was not prepared to believe that the Soviet Govern- 
ment was capable of resorting to an institution diamet- 
rically opposed to its professed principles At that time 
the gulf between Russia and the West was not so deep 
as tt is today. The reports of the fugitives seemed in- 
credible at first. 

But their numbers multiplied, and their testimony, 
given independently , led to a serious change of attitude 
outside of Russia In the summer of 1930 slave labor m 
Russia became, and remained for a couple of years a 
subject of heated discussion m legislatures, m the press, 
and m public debate abroad. 
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The Stockholm Tidmngen reported m April, 1930, 
that 15,000 peasants from near-by Ingermanland m 
Soviet Karelia had been sent to work m the forests of 
northern Russia In July, 1930, British Foreign Secretary 
Arthur Henderson stated in the House of Commons 
that Soviet laws empowered the authorities to employ 
compulsory labor Numerous reports of fugitives were 
published m the English press and one book after an- 
other appeared offering the public authentic testimony 
and firsthand report 

The Anti-Slavery Society in England instituted 
an inquiry, and the fact that such an organization felt 
impelled to investigate Soviet conditions was a severe 
blow to Russia’s prestige Allan Pim and Edward Bateson 
conducted the investigation m a careful and objective 
manner They not only quoted statements of refugees 
but evaluated these statements critically They reached 
the conclusion that in the lumber camps of northern 
Russia six different kinds of labor were being employed, 
ranging from completely free workers to “those convict- 
ed by the GPU” and “prisoners sentenced to terms of 
more than three years ” Commander Carlyon Bellairs, 
M P , published sworn statements of escaped prisoners 
concerning overcrowded conditions m the camps, the 
situation of children, daily deaths from exposure and 
freezing, about 19,000 deaths from typhus on Solovetski 
Island within one year 

In France the Revue Hebdomadaire printed an 
article by Senator Frederic Eccard, who quoted the 
testimony of priests and officers, refugees from Russia’s 
north, and mentioned the slavery investigation of the 
League of Nations m Liberia This was another degra- 
ding comparison of Russian conditions with those of 
the most backward parts of the world 

In the United States the first reports on forced labor 
in Russian lumber camps coincided with the arrival of 
Russian lumber and manganese and matches The deep 
impression created by the news led not only to a vigo- 
rous debate jn the press but also to government action 
bection 1307 of the new Tariff Act of 1930, which was 
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essentially taken over from the Tariff Act of 1922, pres- 
cribed that , 

All goods mined, produced, or manufactured by 

convict labor or / and forced labor shall not 

be entitled to entry at any of the ports of the United 
States 

“Forced labor” shall mean all work or service 

which is exacted from any person under tha menace of 
any penalty for its nonperformance and for which the 
worker does not offer himself voluntarily. 


On the basis of this act the United States Treasury 
Department imposed an embargo on Soviet pulpwood 
and matches. The reports on which the Treasury foun- 
ded its action were published in part m the press , they 
were mostly collected from Soviet refugees and from 
Scandinavian sailors whose ships had visited the White 
sea. For example 


dhe vessel was loaded by convicts and political pri- 
soners, who were marched down under guard to the 
steamer every day The loading pier was within an 

are a enclosed by high wire fences The chances of 

rI SCa £ e j Wei:e very remote The prisoners were poorly 

J othed, mainly in rags, evidently the clothing they 
./* at the time of their arrest. They used canvas on 
Clr hands and feet The meals served to the prisoners 
onsisted of black bread and warm water. Women were 
uni ei ?P* 0 y e d in loading ships, but they were employed in 
moadmg carloads of pulpwood in the yard. Three 
s° ners C a U ght stealing bread from another steamer , 
re immediately shot without trial. 2 


befnr^v. rU ?TT ' 1931, conditions m Russia were discussed 
of pi he Ways and Means Committee of the House 

aiade S e f nta i 1 ?u \ ni i m > er of laments were 
return^ f ? TCed J aho . r by American engineers who had 
ress A fron V Russla ’ as wel1 as by members of Cong- 
report£t°n g a testimonies Presented was a detailed 
by Dr. Arthur Kopman, who had spent eight 

Wew York Times, July 36, 1930. 
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years m Russia, three of them m prisons and labor 
camps He described living and working conditions in 
the Vishera lumber camp, where he had cut wood for 
nine months before becoming prison doctor in a hospital 
organized by himself 3 

The American Wage Earners’ Conference, led by 
Mathew Woll, of the American Federation of Labor, 
began a nationwide campaign m favor of stern measures 
against Soviet imports into the United States, While 
Woll’s group, as well as some other organizations, were 
moved by purely humanitarian considerations, certain 
commercial interests complicated this movement by 
injecting private pecuniary and trade interests This 
was the case both in the United States and Britain. 
Asbestos companies, manganese firms, certain boards 
of trade, raised their voices m favor of a complete 
embargo on Soviet imports, while at the other end 
certain paper companies and mills interested m Soviet 
goods opposed the embargo movement Shipping in- 
terests demanded free trade and opposed all forms of 
embargo Senator Burton K. Wheeler likewise de- 
manded abolition of impediments to Soviet- American 
trade In London, the MacDonald government, al* 
though adverse to an embargo on Soviet imports, had 
to listen to insistent Canadian demands, to Canada 
Soviet lumber exports represented a vital threat of 
competition 

This injection of economic and profit motives into 
a worldwide compaign m which the driving force was 
the resentment of free men against slavery poisoned 
, the movement and doomed it to failure Commercial 
interests rivaled one another, and it was easy for the 
Soviet Government and its agencies abroad to present 
the whole “antidumping” campaign as a tool in the 
hands of certain capitalist circles It was this con* 
sideration that made it impossible for the British 

3 ,P nc member* of the Committec/ r Dr. Kopman concluded his state* 

ment wanted to know as to who wa* paying my expenses to come Here and to 
testify before the Committee I want to assure you, gentlemen, that if you held 
jour hearings in San Francisco and I had to walk there to testifj I would cer 
tami> no hesitate to do so I was waiting for 0\cr a year for the opportunity to 
come t>ctore the American people and to tell them of what I have seen in Soviet 
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Labour party to take a definite stand, while the Con- 
servatives — at that time strongly anti-Russian — called 
for stern and immediate measures against free trade 
with Russia. Wmston Churchill urged a ban on Soviet 
products, while Prime Minister MacDonald and Foreign 
Secretary Henderson were reluctant, and the Labour 
press opposed all concrete measures On April 28, 1931, 
the House of Commons rejected a proposal for the ex- 
clusion of products of forced labor from Britain 

The embargo placed by the United States Treasury 
on July 25, 1930, on Soviet goods that arrived at that 
time was not supported by the State Department, and, 
after a week of deliberations, it was lifted, never to be 
reintroduced. 

This campaign in favor of an embargo on Soviet 
products was the first m a series of similar failures to 
intervene m the affairs of a strong dictatorial govern- 
ment by means of international trade. A few years 
kter the League of Nations tried to stop Mussolini’s 
War against Ethiopia by an appeal to all its members to 
Prevent the shipment of oil to Italy This had no effect 
°n Italian policy Some time later, many groups m many 
gantries urged a boycott of German and Japanese goods. 
*ney did not succeed, either. 


MOLOTOV, THE YOUNG PREMIER 


Just as this international movement was hitting its 
?, > Aleksei Rykov, Premier of the Soviet Union, was 

Purged ’ and Vyacheslav M Molotov, unknown abroad 
na uttle known within Russia, was appointed to succ- 
a him. One of his first tasks was to counteract the 
abroad** 11 anC * Ca ^ m tke nsm § wave of indignation 


shifi r7 as , th ® ^gtmst leader of Russia; he 
none by reflected light But it was, of course, his-not 

to f l S rll Sk t0 ? ake speeches an <* issue instructions 
See S the f mbar £o movement which for a while 
dealino U l ly t0 1 e 7 adan g er Soviet foreign trade. In 
Premip r ^ lttL i he ? roblem of forced labor, the young 
mier developed certain abilities which were eventu- 
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ally to make him a statesman of world-wide fame. He 
never liked to use a petty lie which would convince no 
one and leave everyone doubting, If a false statement 
had to be made, let it be huge and impressive Only a 
stupendous lie can be effective — so Hitler later taught 
his pupils. Molotov knew it before Hitler. His detailed 
statement on Soviet labor camps was based on an 
assertion that belongs on the gravestone of the present 
Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union “Many an un- 
employed worker of the capitalist countries will envy 
the living and working conditions of the prisoners in 
our northern regions ” i He proceeded to paint an idyll 
of human life in the prison camps “Sufficient supplies,” 
“an eight hour working day,” “guaranteed rations,” 
and even “from 20 to 30 rubles cash each month ” Ma- 
gazines and books were at the disposal of the inmates 
A labor camp, Molotov alleged, was just a settlement 
where the workers move about freely And, he added 
slyly, please compare these excellent living conditions 
with the real slavery that exists m capitalist society 
The wage system abroad is slavery, while the 
political power m Russia is m the hands of the working 
class 

Molotov did not deny that great projects employing 
slave labor were under way 

The labor of those deprived of liberty who are healthy 
and capable of working is being used by us on certain 
communal and highway tasks We did this before, we 
are doing it now, and we shall continue to do so 
This is profitable for society. This is beneficial for the 
culprits, for it teaches them how to work and makes 
them useful members of society 

These mass projects employing those deprived of li- 
berty are organized for a variety of different objectives 
for highway construction, m particular on railroads, in 
the construction industry, in peat exploitation, m char- 
coal burning for metallurgical plants, m wood-storing 

4 Speech of March 8 1931, at the Sixth Congress of Soviets 
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works, in phosphorite mining, stone quarries, gravel 
and stone crushing, on transportation projects, etc 


So far as export goods -were concerned, Molotov said, 
with an eye on international trade, that nothing pro- 
duced by prison labor was being exported- 

1,134;000 men are working on forest work this season, 
™ e y ab work under conditions usual for free labor, and 
the labor of prisoners has no connection whatsoever 
with wood storing 


He proceeded to describe the wide scope of projects 
carried out by prisoners, omitting, however, lumberjacks 
Mid stevedores. The Ust was m .itself quite impressive 
he mentioned .the Kem-Ukhta Highway (208 km ), the 
thrandovo-Kikshozero Highway (190 km.), the Syk- 
tyvkar-Okhta Highway (313 km ), the Syktyvkar- 
Junyug Highway (3051cm), and -the White Sea-Baltic 
Canal (914 km). 

Molotov concluded his statement with an invitation 
to foreign correspondents to ascertain that “work on 
export goods has no connection with the work of 
'Prisoners.” He .also invited foreign workers to send 

t0 Russia in order to ascertain the true 
Mm of affairs in the Northern Camps. 

1S i pr °P° sal was m line with the general trend of 
° s | ^ ays have. as many delegations as possible visit 

e Soviet Union for a short time, a practice which in 
a number of instances yielded favorable results since 
ne torngn delegates were even less able to investigate 
Prehend j he sltuati on than were the -famous 
S£j t,rrCSP0I ^ nts $ later years These “workers’ 
firarn-S de " Uni0n dele ? atlons ” WCTe around and 

iw nro^ mter J leWS u by thc 'Soviet officials, a 

Eat,n P n £? Vlet members c °nld be found m every dele- 
coXh Thus any attempt at a critical study of Soviet 

***££ rnaCmwSt. 1 ^ b ° th * Dm Whhm the 

ful °kK v ’ s stat ement was obviously the result of care- 

Vhest JarttT" , an iu pamst!ikmg Preparation on the 
t party levels. There was a risk, even a probabi- 
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lity, that some trade-union group would take up his 
offer and that a few weeks later foreign commissions 
would be traveling about the northern forests Im- 
mediate measures were therefore taken to erase most 
traces of prison work A few weeks before Molotov’s 
speech, frantic activity began m the administrative 
offices of the labor camps, as rumors spread that “an 
American commission will arrive” or “Maxim Gorky is 
on his way,” or “George Bernard Shaw and some Bri' 
tishers will visit” the Russian camps 

These developments were later reported by various 
escaped prisoners, writing independently and without 
knowledge of each others’ reports They gave similar 
descriptions of what went on m a number of camps 
Professor Tchernavm, for example, relates that from 
1930 on measures were taken to conceal the nature of 
the work performed m the forests, “Sometimes we 
were driven out to load logs on small hand cars,” but 
other men moved them down to the wharf and 
stowed the lumber aboard foreign ships This procedure 
“ a d been in effect since the beginning of the campaign 
abroad against the use of convict labor m the lumber 
business. The prisoners were kept out of sight of 
foreigners ’ And then, suddenly, lumber camp 
workers were hurriedly withdrawn m anticipation of 

arrival of an “American” Commission which was going to 
investigate whether forced labor camps actually existed 

M preparation for this visit all lumber camps were 
liquidated in a few days, the prisoners’ barracks leveled 
to the ground and the prisoners themselves herded 
back to the distribution points . A special messenger 
°u ^ orse ^ ac ^ osme riding swiftly to distant camps m 
the midst of the wild forest, delivered his message to 
the chief and galloped away to the next camp Orders 
o owed to stop work, to pull down the barracks, to 
car down everything which could be destroyed Special 
attention was given to the wrecking of punitive cells, 
guar tov. crs, and barbed-wire fences In barracks built 
°^ s ’ which were hard to destroy at short notice, all 
nptions made by prisoners, all notices, orders and 
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placards were scraped off or removed. Everything that 
could be burned was set on fire. A special agent of the 
GPU made a tour of inspection to ascertain that no 
sign was left which might indicate that prisoners, and 
not free lumbermen, had been at work there Then, 
whether day or night, prisoners were driven out of 
the woods to the railroad. The rush and panic was 
such that many believed war had been declared 
and that all were being removed further from the 
border. 

If a tram appeared m the distahce while the large 
crowds of prisoners were being driven along the rail- 
road tracks, they were made to lie down m the swamp, 
m the snow, and remain hidden until the tram had 
passed , the GPU was afraid that somebody might see 
them from the car windows 


After this retreat the prisoners were dispersed among 
the various distributing points, where they languished 
on meager rations, 6 

Another author, Nikonov-Smorodm, reported that 
m February, 1931, "the camps began to be cleared of 


Prisoners m the ( most urgent manner.” Within 21 
hours all guard towers were removed G. B. Shaw was 
e *pected. 6 

The most vivid picture of the tragic consequences of 
Molotov’s offer is given by George Khtchin, a Finnish 
citizen who returned to his country after spending 
many years m Soviet labor camps He worked as a clerk 
m the office of a camp m which he was “ ‘detailed,” and 
nence was aware of all the happenings. One day, he 
w ntes, the officials of camp were called to an extra- 
ordmary meeting, at which it was suggested by the 
niet that a resolution be adopted stating that "the 
Prisoners were satisfied with living conditions, liked 
1 sll °°” vzere weH treated, and were eager to give 

t rrl 1 f rength 1 to their country so that it might 
suocessfuHy complete the Five-Year Plan.” The resolu- 
mn was of course unanimously adopted. 

A week after the meeting had taken place a secret 

t telegram was received from the head-office m 

6 v!t CrnaV1 ?’ 1 Speak for the Silent, pp. 251-253 
ikonov-Smorodm, Krasnaya katorga, p 274 
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Moscow instructing us to liquidate our camp complete- 
ly m three days, and to do it in such a manner that not 
a trace should remain 

A veritable panic ensued The usual Bolshevik 
methods were employed for the liquidation After a 
short conference m Sienkevicz’s office, telegrams were 
sent to all work posts to stop operations within twenty- 
four hours, to gather the prisoners at evacuation cen- 
ters, to efface all external marks of the penal camps, 
such as barbed- wire enclosures, watch turrets and sign- 
boards , for all officials to dress m civilian clothes, to 
disarm the guards, and to wait for further ins- 
tructions. 

In reply to these instructions, many telegrams were 
received stating that it was impossible to execute the 
orders in so short a time, that there were not enough 
horses to effect the evacuation, that the sick would 
have to be left m the forest, etc Sienkevicz answered 
that whoever failed to execute his orders within the 
stipulated time would be shot 

Pandemonium broke loose. At the Kotlas Transfer 
Station the double barbed-wire enclosure was speedily 
removed, the shop equipment was packed The crowded 
barracks were filled to overflowing by the influx of 
prisoners evacuated from the Uftug forests- At Solvy- 
chegodsk Karjalamen, the Finnish carpenter who had 
recently been appointed commander there, ex- 
hibited wild energy, the result of a triple ration of 
alcohol He ran into the toy-making shop, which was 
manned by invalids, remonstrating at the slowness of 
packing there, shooting at the ceiling and yelling so loud 
that the scared invalids took to their heels and ran 
out of the building 

“I’ll kill you," yelled Karjalamen at the superintend- 
ent of the shop, waving his revolver “I’ll kill you if 
you don't have everything packed m an hour ’’ 

From all sides the forest-workers were marching in 
groups to Solvychegodsk They carried government 
equipment m addition to their own belongings Those 
seriously ill were crowded on teamsters’ sleds, the sick 
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who could still walk followed in, the rear. Some of the 
sick died en route and were buried m the forest. 

The situation at Archangel was even worse. The 
evacuation of the thirty thousand prisoners working 
there required eight hundred railway cars. None was 
available and the prisoners were loaded on old discarded 
freight and flat cars. Trains picked up groups of pri- 
soners at the stations to which they had been forced 
to march from their remote outposts. While waiting 
for the trams, they spent several nights in the forest, 
hungry and freezing. Prisoners suffering from fever, 
scurvy, or tuberculosis formed no exception, and en- 
dured the same privations. Many men died during the 
mad rush of the evacuation. There were also many 
attempts to escape, but the cordon of guards had not 
yet been lifted and most of the fugitives were caught. 

In order to show his zeal and to merit praise by his 
superiors, Okunev, the commander of the Archangel 
camp, peremptorily ordered all prisoners to leave the 
barracks, removed the barbed-wire enclosure, reversed 
the signboards and painted new names on them, calling 
the old penal camp buildings schools, clubs, restrooms, 
Tu ^ lS in S en i°tis plan cost the lives of many prisoners. 
1 hey spent many days m the open waiting for cars 
near the railway station and suffered great pri- 
vations. 

At the end of the year , it was learned that the evacuation 
or Archangel and Uftug cost thirteen hundred and seventy 


'es. 


hv 

The well-organized deception was completed a short 
time before Molotov made public his offer to workers 
road Idyllic, peaceful work seemed to reign where 
Tk ^ wee ^ before a katorga had stood 
hau 7 0tl , as Transfer Station was transfigured. The 
arsh-Iookmg barbed-wire fence had disappeared, the 

* OVer the g^es was replaced by a new one, tell- 
ig the visitor that he is approaching the dormitories 
^everoles [state lumber agency] workers. The 
ew sign on the warehouses designated them as “Ware- 
1 ses °f the Penug-Syktyvkar Railroad under Cons- 

7 G Kitchm, Prisoner oft he O GPU, pp 267-270 Italics ours 
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truction”, to all telephone calls the Transfer Station’s 
office responded “Railroad,construction office talking ” 

A telegram was received from Archangel stating 
that the evacuation had been completed on time as 
ordered and that no outward sign of a penal camp 
remained The transformation was thorough and com- 
plete both at itotlas and at Archangel A commission 
of foreign investigators could now be freely admitted 
In exactly the same manner the evacuation was carried 
out at the Solovetsky camp, both on the islands and on 
the mainland 

During the evacuation of the Kotlas hospital, three 
of the typhus patients who had recently had fresh 
charges of anti-Soviet agitation in the penal camps 
brought against them, were dragged out into the nearby 
forests and there Nazarov, chief of the secret intelli- 
gence department, personally shot them They were 
immediately buried m a pit which was dug at the place 
of' execution. 

The way was now ready for Molotov’s statement ab- 
out the enviable life of Soviet prisoners 


THE BATTLE OF THE PRESS 

The efforts of the Soviet Government to refute 
■ f ac ts which had become known abroad were not 
made solely in connection with the northern labor 
camps A group of Americans working m Russia were 
induced to sign a statement, published in the Moscow 
News (an English-language paper), asserting that there 
was no forced labor m the Soviet Union It was present- 
ed under the caption, “Unsolicited Statement from Ame- 
rican Specialists ” How this statement was concocted 
was later revealed by Mrs Eve G Grady, wife of an 
American engineer who worked for some time in Khar- 
kov American consultants of Soviet coal trusts 
received an invitation . in February of 1931 to 

Snnniro a . t o^f nt f 7 hlc \ had been prepared for their 

SSftet Ru“ 3 * that 6re 13 n ° f0rCed labor in 

To the best of my belief, to a man, the American 
mining fraternity brusquely refused to sign, saying that 
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their presence m Russia was for business reasons onl y 
and they did not care to become involved m the coun- 
try’s politics ... ' 

Of course, it is common knowledge on the part of all 
of the Americans who are employed by the Soviet Coal 
Trusts that for the past two years this very type of 
subversive prison labor has been going on. Russian 
engineers who work side by side with Americans day 
after day, mysteriously disappear, one by one 5 

In the meantime the battle abroad was ‘proceeding on 
both the diplomatic and public opinion levels Danishev- 
ski, president of the Soviet lumber ‘export agency, sent 
a message, similar m content to Molotov’s, that “not 
one unit of timber exported from the Soviet 
Union is produced by forced labor.” The vice- 
president of the Archangel ’ Soviet imitated 
Molotov, picturing the attitude toward depoited kulaks 
in the rosiest colors “The State is aiding them to build 
homes and create villages, where they can hunt, fish, 
farm or do whatever they, please The government is 
giving them land, lumber and building' material. ..food... 
do thing., postal services.” 9 He did not deny that the 
stevedoies working m Archangel — some 23,000 men — 
were “imported” from' the Volga region. But Trofim 
Karnashov, vice-president of the Soviet timber trust, 
Severoles, was more honest than his colleagues. He 
plainly stated. “The exile system is as old as Russia " x 0 
Maxim Litvinov, the Foreign Commissar, invited the 
British Ambassador to call on him and, no doubt on 
Instructions from the Kremlin, informed him that 
neither prison labor nor labor of sentenced persons m 
general is employed in the branches of the timber in- 
dustry which produce for export, including the work 
at ports.” In Britain it was immediately noted that 
while it was impossible for the outer world to differ- 
entiate between lumber production for domestic needs 
and f or export, “work at ports,” i e , loading was conti- 
nually being performed by prisoners, and hundreds of 

® t G Grady, Seeing Red (Bradv, Warren & Putnam, 1931), pp Si, 53-54 

9 New York Tines , March 29, 1931 

10 Mew York Times, ibid, 
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British and Scandinavian sailors bore witness that 
Litvinov's statemant was contrary to fact 

The British -Russian Gazette, an organ favorable to 
the Soviet Government, published a little book contain- 
ing statements by Soviet officials and pro-Soviet en- 
gineers and trade-union representatives By a strange 
misunderstanding, a detailed report by J F Stuart, 
consulting forest engineer, describing his extensive 
travels in Russia on behalf of British lumber companies, 
was included Brushing aside many false reports, he 
stated that “no outsider has been permitted into these 
camps except myself ” There is no bedding, he reported, 
conditions are appalling in the lumber camps, food is 
scarce, thousands are dying from hunger, hard work, 
and, exposure ” 

The net result of the controversy, which lasted for 
almost two years, was twofold, as far as trade was con- 
cerned, the Soviet Government won, and all attempts 
to impose an embargo on forced labor products ended 
m failure. As far as public opinion was concerned, the 
fact was nevertheless established for honest students 
of Soviet Russia that forced labor was being employed 
there on a large scale, and that this institution added 
a new feature to the enigmatic physiognomy of the 
Soviet Union 
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The combination of obsolete liberal ideas and a harsh 
domestic policy created a strange amalgam rich m hypo- 
crisy and cant Until 1935, the exaltation of labor as the 
great corrective of human vice was still m evidence, 
and the system of forced labor was officially hailed as 
an outstanding achievement of Soviet society, a source 
of pride when compared with the capitalist world, its 
prisons and its cruelty. At the same time, however, 
Soviet prisons, and especially the newly established 
corrective labor camps and settlements, were swallow- 
wg up millions of human beings and subjecting them to 
hvmg conditions which verged on bare subsistence or 
even less As we have seen, the government did not 
aim m reality to ameliorate the fate of “class enemies” 
jkulaks, bourgeois, and intellectuals — m its places of 
detention, courts were prodded into sentencing defen- 
dants to labor camps instead of to milder forms of 
Punishment. The official ideology, however, remained 
the same — humanitarian and liberal. 

Workers’ delegations” were invited to visit Russia, 
individual students came and went, prominent persons, 
Russian and foreign alike, dealt with the burning 
r Ue £l° n R uss * an Prisons Among these Maxim 
tjorky exerted the greatest influence, and his utter- 
ances were everywhere listened to attentively. In 
^many, Hitler came to power during this period, 
nd the concentration camps he created were both the 
a ]ect of Soviet anti-Nazi propaganda and one more 
eason for picturing a Soviet regime in the most liberal 
lors “Concentration camps,” wrote the Great 
j' nc ^ c ^°P e ^ a . l ‘are special places of confinement, 
p e , atl e “ W the Fascist governments m Germany, 
film i A ustna ’ anc * other countries Fascism, a re- 
me ° f karbansm and popular enslavement, continually 
r eases the mass of prisoners, which it is unable to 
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crowd into the usual prisons ” Likewise the Political 
Dictionary (Moscow, 1940 ) asserted that "concentra- 
tion camps exist in many capitalist countries ” 

While these official sources asserted that only in 
“Fascist countries” do concentration camps exist, the 
Small Soviet Encyclopedia frankly stated that the former 
Solovetski Monastery, which under the tsars had 
“served as a place of ecclesiastic and political deporta- 
tion, is today a [Soviet] concentration camp ” It was 
also hypocritical to say that "in the capitalist prisons with 
their compulsory labor the inmates became disenfran- 
chised slaves ” And People’s Commissar Nikolai 
Krylenko still insisted — although certainly no longer 
believing his own words— that “the fulfillment of 
court sentences must assure the re-education of the 
laborers ” 1 

“Re-education” of the prisoners was a far cry from 
the truth, since every responsible writer and speaker 
was well aware of the real state of affairs m the prison 
camps Only 12 to 15 per cent of the inmates were 
common criminals sentenced for burglary, theft, 
murder, and other misdeeds recognized as crimes 
throughout the world The great majority — at least 
85 per cent — now comprised essentially honest men, 
sometimes men of outstanding moral integrity What 
the labor camps often did achieve was not the moral 
improvement of the criminals but a striking degrada- 
tion of the maral character of thousands of others, 
forced into close association and collaboration with the 
scum of the criminal world Not moral regeneration 
but a new potential of criminality was the real conse- 
quence of the operation of this new institution 

Actually the one and only aim that inspired the autho- 
rities was maximum production With the start of 
the Five-Year Plans everything was forgotten except 
economic goals Corrective labor camps were not 
institutions to improve men but to increase output 
What the “re-education” that the authorities spoke of 
actually implied was later admitted quite frankly 

i Soiofrxajc yui'ffjjya (1933), No 7 
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“In the ’twenties it had meant culture and enlighten- 
ment. In the ’thirties it meant labor .” 2 

Whether or not the human character of the 
prisoners improved no longer mattered. It was 
only for the benefit of the credulous that the 
propaganda machine still insisted on the miraculous 
regeneration of man.” A few Soviet writers, 
invited to eulogize the forced labor system, produced 
immortal specimens of hypocrisy. I. L. Averbakh, 
lor example, found that as early as a few months 
after the prisoners’ delivery to the camps, ‘‘You could 
not recognize the men. . . A fever of industrial 

activity, they begin to operate and manage thriftily; 
•koy go m for cultural achievements ” 

‘To reforge” and “reforgmg” became the most widely 
nsed terms for this hypocritical front of “re-education ” 
In the yards of the labor camps which the tired priso- 
ners in their ragged clothes had to pass on their way 
from work, huge posteis hailed the “reforgmg”. 
nmrk Without Beauty and Art Is Barbarism.” From 
meir less than meager earnings the prisoners had to 
subscribe “voluntarily” to the state loans for the fulfill- 
ment of the Five-Year Plans. In other cases they “or- 
ered ’ airplanes for the Red Army, which were then 
incorporated into the air force, and bore the name of 
ne Particular corrective labor institution Since air- 
cr aft production was operating at maximum capacity 
anyhow, the real effect of the prisoners’ “enthusiasm” 
w as not an increase m the Soviet Air Force but merely 
a unancial operation of the NKVD at the expense of 
nn Prisoners. 

MUSIC, POETRY, AND HARD LABOR 

w the re <d moral condition of the criminals 

as affected by forced labor and “enlightenment ’ is 
p I0US f r °ni a story told by A Shestakova. In Soviet 
cod ° nS n . Comnion criminals often have an unwritten 
lead 6 ^ch bans stealing from one another, and their 
ers punish them with the utmost severity for 

' yyshinski, Ot Tyureza 
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such thefts Shestakova reports that at a trial conducted 
by ooroks (common criminals), in which one of them 
was the defendant, the sentence read “Stealing is 
permitted on the fourth floor only This sentence is 
not subject to appeal ” 3 The fourth floor was inhabi- 
ted, of course, by political prisoners 

Every healthy prisoner is of course compelled to 
work m order to get food For a certain time an at- 
tempt was made to punish various misdemeanors m the 
camps by forbidding the culprits to go to work and 
thus earn their food The prisoners have been pictured 
as being so devoted to their tasks that not being per- 
mitted to work saddened them “The prohibition 
against working is a means of exerting a moral in- 
fluence ” 4 ' 

All methods of increasing labor efficiency and pro- 
ductivity introduced m the early ’thirties for the free 
labor force of Russia and offered to the world as the 
product of their enthusiastic devotion to the Soviet 
land were immediately aped m the labor camps No- 
body dared to ask how it came about that murderers 
and burglars were inspired by just as fervent “enthusi- 
asm.” “Shock troopers” were organized from one end 
of the forced labor universe to the other, they were to 
serve as models for the others When work was parti- 
cularly urgent and deadlines had to be met, criminal 
leaders “by their own initiative and volition” suggested 
the prolongation of the working day to 12 and even 15 
hours and the cancellation of the days of leave Some- 
times a band provided music in order to increase the 
workers’ output — another alleged feature of cultural 
enlightenment A “red banner” — a trophy for the unit 
showing the highest achievements in camp — passed 
from one shock troop to another. Everything — except 
of course normal living conditions — was provided in 
order to encourage the exertion of the highest possible 
physical effort, this was called "re-education” and 
"reforgmg ” 

3 0‘7jurs~] p zyC 

1 Ibid, p 114 • 
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“Collectives” were organized, which worked as units 
Each collective, consisting of 7, 10, or 20 members, 
was given a specific task to be performed in the short- 
est possible time. “Collective” had an attractive 
sound, but m reality the collective was just another 
means of increasing production by compelling its 
members to watch over one another and to denounce 
to the administration all those who were unable or un- 
willing to exert an all-out effort “The collectives,” 
a Soviet writer reports, are often considered “organiza- 
tions for spying and denunciation.” 6 

A large network of prison press organs developed, 
assisted and financed by the authorities. The Central 
Organ of Labor Camps and Prisons has the charactens- 
tlc title, Toimrd a Woikmg Cammumty. The central 
publication for the Ukraine is called To Wok 1 More 
than a score of newspapers are published in labor camps 
aud prisons, and hundreds of so-called wallpapers, most 
°f them written in longhand, are posted m conspicuous 
Places The Soviet press has stressed the fact that the ti- 
tles of these publications have undergone a significant 
ehange. At the beginning of the Revolution the titles 
m, c bided, for example, A Ray Amid Gloom, Prisoners 
l 'Oughts , Behind Iron Bars . In the ’thirties, on the 
Pttier hand, titles were borrowed from the Five-Year 
Thv F ° r ^ aste * Work, Shock Troopei, Collective Laboi , 
e Excavator, etc The most widely used title was 
Gorging In the ’twenties it had stood for moral im- 
provement but m the ’thirties it referred to fulfillment 
or economic tasks 

At the top of the sheet,” a former prisoner writes, 

r ,^ e p W0 inscriptions*. “Not for circulationputside the 

an j ? and Work m the U S.S.R is honor, ^glory, valor 
and heroism T” 

text ’ tke same talk about phalanxes, shock 
star rS> storm c °l u mns, enthusiasts, vanguard of 
ProW positlons > socialistic achievements, fronts of 
an in vict0nes ’ and so on — all this enhanced by 
the use of exclamation marks and titles m 

operative, such as "Stop*'’ — “Accomplish!” — “Liq- 

verbakh, Ot Prestupteniya 1 : trudu, p 184 
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uidate 5 ” — “Develop 5 ” — “Break 5 ” — “Strike 5 ”. Articles, 
written by prisoners of the editorial staff, sing praises 
of the authorities or demand the disclosure and 
punishment of those guilty of various, “breaches in the 
front ” 6 

The political prisoners are not allowed to take part 
in the editing of newspapers This is a privilege reserv- 
ed to former Soviet officials, of whom thousands and 
thousands have been sentenced po labor camps for 
bribery, speculation, and other offenses m line of 
duty — or for no good reason at all Sometimes a few 
common criminals are permitted to do newspaper 
work All of them compete m saying the nicest 
things about the camp administration and the economic 
plans and in praising the Soviet Government to high 
heaven Poems written by prisoners hail happiness and 
freedom in Russia more than does any other poetry 
Every “campaign” initiated by the Soviet leadership 
has been immediately adopted by the labor camps, 
whether a threat against the Pope of Rome or British 
Tories, or a campaign against Soviet slackers or the 
world bourgeoisie. 

To hell with the Koran, the Talmud, the Torah, 
To hell with religion 5 
Let s shift our motors and engines instead 
And drive on direct current ahead 57 

In another poem a shrewd prisoner “takes leave” of 
his sharp knife and tells of his new passion for books 
and the Soviet land 

My book is my friend 
It entices me. . 

Now let’s play, guitars, 

A new song of a joyous era. . . 

There is nothing better in the world 
Tham to serve the Soviet land. 

Whoever stands at the helm of the NKVD is hailed 

6 Tchcrn.ivin I Speak lor the Silent p 20j 

7 O' Tyurta p 2 S 7 
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as an eminent leader. Henry Yagoda, an outstanding 
rascal.was lauded m every labor camp and colony of the 
NKVD. A colony m Bolshevo was named after him and 
a poster inside read. 


And if some day the enemy’s ring 
Cruelly tightens around us, 

We shall rise like an army of daring men 
And follow Yagoda to battle^ 8 


An official author figured out what kind of literary 
material is being printed in the press of the labor 
camps. He found that 48.3 per cent of the individual 
items deal with work and the economic tasks of the 
Cam Ps, 5 per cent with exposing “class enemies” m the 

? m P> ai *d 6 2 per cent with Soviet policy, domestic and 
foreign. 9 


pea k hyp° cri sy is reached m the fulfillment 
t the famous slogan of “self-guarding” of the mmatfes. 
< ls slogan, invented m the early ’twenties and sound- 
CPTT ' \ t democratic, now means m practice that former 
h men sentenced for the basest of crimes 

®. Ve been entrusted with watching over their fellow 
P loners Many of these criminals are even considered 
orthy of carrying arms, of being relieved of excruci- 
ag physical labor, and of playing the role of mter- 
ma lai r es between the camp administration and the 
mm T ates They occupy the highest, and often 
W a P r - 1Vllc ged, positions m the rigid hierarchy of the 
vi e ci labor institution 

annal Xt r° t ^ Lese criminals come the common cri- 
ey er s ^ 1S em ph asize d, reiterated, and impressed upon 
ao en° ne ln cam P s that the common prisoners are 
PopulT leS ?. f Communism > while the rest of the camp 
concpf 1011 fe ve been mcorr igible and unworthy of 

P lece of official hypocrisy. 


- X. ~ , 

'SO the old theory runs— is the consequence of 


P° v ertv j" j-a luc <_unt>eq u.ence or 

vjctimf r ai A ^employment. Thieves are therefore 
s Max atller t “ a11 en cmies of society. It is in ten- 

9< 7VurT rl y ’ ec l Bo,shevt:s y (Moscow, 1936), p. 7. 

* arera, p t 260 
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tionally overlooked that among the criminals a great 
majority are not petty thieves but capital offenders, 
embezzlers, and bribe-taking Soviet officials 
Only grave offenders have been kept in the corrective 
labor camps, since a sentence of less than three years is 
served m a “colony ” The great majority of the criminals 
in the corrective labor camps are the “thirty-fivers,” 
sentenced under Paragraph 35 of the Criminal Code as 
old offenders or "backsliders ” They have had their 
leaders m the camps — invariably notorious bandits, 
guilty of some bloody crime which they proudly relate 
to the shpana, the lower rank of criminals “We stained 
our hands in blood m the struggle against capital ” 

And Semion Firm, high NKVD official, insists 
We say to you, the common criminals We consciously 
do not consider you as enemies, because in your midst 
there are no sons of landowners and manufacturers 
We know that your wretched past and criminal life 
have stung you severely We don’t even condemn you 
for having stolen at some time once m your life, for 
we know that sometimes a man starts stealing because 
he has nothing to eat, because he is hungry. 10 

The Soviet writer Averbakh explains why she sym- 
pathizes with these criminal elements They were 
thieves, but their crime was less than that of the ku- 
laks, who by their very activity were stealing from the 
poor peasants The “thirty-fivers,” she says, look with 
contempt on the class enemies, and “among this part 
of the prisoners the personnel can easily be recruited 
for the posts of junior commanders m the field of 
economy and cultural enlightenment” 11 The system 
of putting the scum of the criminal world (the “thirty- 
fivers”) m posts of command is still m force. 

INTELLECTUALS IN THE CAMP 

The overwhelming majority of the camp inmates was 
and is composed of national and social elements which 
m the usual sense of the word would never be consi- 

to, Tirin, S , llogl th/omors'ro)a (The Balance Sheet of the Bclomor) (Mos- 
cou, 1934), p 4S 

i!,A\crbakh, oo c/f pp, J 93 U 95 
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dered offenders, engineers, technicians, doctors impri- 
soned for alleged wrecking activities, bookkeepers' arid 
industrial managers held responsible for defects of 
'which they had no knowledge, a great many peasants 
labeled kulaks, members of national minorities suspect- 
ed of insufficient loyalty to the Soviet state; and' an 
endless array of groups accused of actual or fantastic, 
specifically Soviet, crimes. At a moment when* the 
great .tide of arrests and deportations had subsided, and 
the responsibility for the committed outrages had' to be 
shifted to the various local officials, Andrei Vyshinski, 
the rising star of Soviet justice, told how the NKVD 
and the courts had sentenced the accused 1 

How are people convicted ? What are people convicted 
for? Here are a few examples' A woman cook failed to Salt 
the dinner. She was prosecuted under Par 111 [Par. Ill 
deals with “failure to perform official duties” and vrith 
exceeding one’s authority]. A kolkhoz worker took a 
horse and went about his business, the horse was stolen; 
the kolkhoz worker was prosecuted under Par 1H, 
although it would have been much fairer and simpler 
to have him make up for the value of the horse A one- 
ayed foal was born m a kolkhoz, it was killed arid 
eaten The chairman of the kolkhoz was prosecuted 
fot “failure to protect” the young horse A kolkhoz 
worker was prosecuted for reducing the sowing norm, 
oven though the harvest turned out to be good, he was 
tried and convicted The manager of a farm had pity on 
two' calves and brought them indoors out of the frost, 
r be calves’ ears froze up, and the man was tried and 
^nvicted under Par. 111. In January, 1935, the People’s 
9ourt sentenced a certain Pankratov under Pars 109 
an d 111 of the Criminal Code for inflicting damages 
totaling 69 rubles on his kolkhoz. The accused had 
ba en sent into town by the kolkhoz to sell rye; instead 

selling it at 26 or 27 rubles, he sold it at 23 rubles 

, e . was arrested and convicted for poor salesman- 
ship....^ 

Among the millions of these “criminals” and “wxeck- 

12 Vyshinski m SovetsLaya yusiiisiya (1935), No 18 
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ers” tfre non-Commumst intellectuals in the camps 
have occupied a separate place Basically, they have 
belonged to the “class enemies” and therefore had to 
be treated with far greater severity than the common 
criminals. Besides, they have always been subject to 
suspicion of instigating fellow prisoners to protests and 
sabotage. The central authorities send instruction after 
instruction to the camps directing them to differenti- 
ate m their treatment between “class enemies” and 
other inmates. The local camp administration carries 
out these instructions to the letter, m order not to be 
accused of “rightist deviations.” A commission of the 
Commissariat of Justice, after making an inspection tour 
of prisons in 1933, reported that “class-alien elements 
are being kept under strict observation, are sent ex- 
clusively to hard labor tasks.” 13 

Hard physical work under such conditions has been 
murderous for the intellectual elements of the camp 
population, and their only hope has lam m the great 
shortage of “specialists” in the local camp offices as 
well as in the central administration in Moscow. 14 
The huge economic enterprise of the GPU-NKVD 
needs advice and expert leadership, just as would any 
other Soviet or non-Soviet industrial or agricultural 
enterprise. The available force of engineers, teachers, 
and agronomists has always been insufficient m Soviet 
Russia, and so the NKVD and its agencies have often 
been compelled to give the intellectuals jobs according 
to their qualifications, although this was contrary 
to the principle of severe punishment of “class 
enemies ” 

13 So\elshaya yuetltslya (, I 933 )> No 23 

14 For a few of the older intellectuals, kitchen work sometimes meant tem- 
porary salvation A professor, having seen it done or done it himself, give6 an 
eloquent picture " huddled together on narrow wooden benches, with thin 
sharpened down dinner knives in hand sit professors and other educated and 
cultured men In front of them are bags with dirty, rotten potatoes which m 
'capitalistic countries would not be used even to feed pigs, and here there men 
sit diligently, seriously and clumsily peeling such potatoes for the prison 
soup 

"Highly qualified engineers competed for the right to do plumbing jobsre- 
pair locks, electric hghttng and telephones Learned professors claimed the jobs 
o! polishing floors and cleaning stairs One clergyman, until his execution, was 
for a long time m charge of the boiler ’ Tchemavin, op cit . p 134 
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The intellectuals are lucky to find occupation m the 
camp offices, as technicians or as engineers supervi- 
sing construction or other work. All try to escape the 
hard physical labor, for which most of them are un- 
fitted. Those who are fortunate enough to remain at 
such a sought-after job have a chance of surviving'. 
But in order not to be returned to the harder forms 
of work, they sometimes have to humiliate themselves 
or perform acts against their own consciences. 

The status of physicians, for example, has been parti- 
cularly degrading The administration of ev6ry labor 
camp tries to fight malingerers who attempted 1 to stay 
away from work. The doctors are therefore instructed 
to be extremely severe and not send a person to the 
hospital unless his condition is very grave. Sometimes 
the administration prescribes a maximum 1 quota of per- 
missible illness — say, 5 or 10 per cent — and the physi- 
cians are obliged to send to work all except this small 


quota. The memoirs of former prisoners abound m 
descriptions of th’e misery of honest and conscientious 
doctors who are compelled to send their fellow pri- 
soners to hard labor when they know it is tantamount 
to a death sentence. The doctors can of course decline 
to carry out these inhumane instructions — and be re- 
asonably certain of being assigned to cutting and trail- 
mg trees or moving rocks, and of themselves falling 
SIC k after a short while. 16 


Tor a while it was usual to “sell specialists.” A labor 
c ?? l P Possessing among its inmates professors, engineers, 
able lecturers, and similar people would conclude con- 


k°°k on the GPU Kitchm tells of a discussion between the adminis- 
tions i .i e carn P aQ d a prisoner. Dr Movsh- “ ‘ . you forget the mstruc- 

, said the commander of the camp “to fulfill the plan, no matter 
t ? st „' I shall fulfill it Tomorrow all those will go out to work 

7m 1 1 *hall order to do so 
.rp? 6 j*romed the door and left the room ” 

-l lumped up excitedly and started pacing the room 

mth kT i chlc ^ s satd to the doctor, “ ‘We do not build the revolution 
the rp, . ves . There must be sacrifices and if so, rather let the enemies of 

'*'Y K° n be £acrlflced 

u ho is IT. better not quarrel with us, doctor You know our slogan— “he 
>ears? ml Ulth us 13 us ” What is your term, for instance? Three 

file, and see bow 11 Is ^ y° u do not reform, we shall add another 

bwded 1 j Wc , tnlgbt ewe you some three years of exile. Be leVel- 

na consider whether it pays to quarrel with us ’ ’ (pp 139-140 ) 
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tracts with other Soviet institutions by which these 
"specialists” were placed at the disposal of the institu- 
tion for a specified period of time and for an agreed 
payment, The contracts, very similar to those of sale 
or lease of livestock, contained, for example, 1 such 
clauses iaa the following 

The administration of Camp N places at the disposal 
of governmental agency Y two professors, the prisoners 
K — and Ch — , who have had considerable pedagogic 
experience, for the purpose of delivering a : series 1 of 
courses [list follows] ' ' 1 

The administration of N reserves the right to recall 
either of it he above-mentioned prisoners at any moment 
and without any notice, but is bound to replace them 
by other prisoners of similar qualifications Y agrees 
to pay five rubles for every lecture hour 
» 

w Of the sum paid by the “buying” institution to the 
“owner,” the prisoner was to receive 10 per cefit 
Actually this payment was rarely made 

Later this cynical form of "sale” transaction was 
forbidden. It was unnecessary to write documents on 
slave trades for posterity to read f 

( * ‘ 

HYPOCRISY AT ITS PEAK 

A monumental hypocrisy, humiliating to Soviet 
writers, was perpetrated m 1933 when, at the urgent 
call of the Central Committee of the Communist party, 
a group of 120 persons which included Maxim Gorky, 
made a trip to the site of the Belomor Canal (White 
Sea-Baltic Sea), then under construction by the GPU 
The trip lasted a few days, after which 35 of the 
writers sat down to prepare a book! which they com- 
pleted within a few months and published within an- 
c * f° ur weeks It was a beautiful volume called 
1 ie Stalin Canal, which was immediately translated m- 
r^DT -r j f*- ls full of praise for the agents of the 
CjPU and the miracles performed with the prisoners m 
a short span of time No doubt, only a few of the 
au ors believed what they wrote, as for the rest, they 
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were merely carrying out orders, earning the blessing 
of the GPU and besmirching the high calling of the in- 
dependent .writer. 

Maxim Gorky belonged to the first group He was 
a strange mixture of great hterary talent and childish 
naivete. Almost until his death, he wanted to believe 
that the avowedly terroristic Soviet regime was m the 
process of establishing a community of human - brother- 
noon. The world-famous name of Gorky was usedi by 
tne NKVD to cover up many a crime and monstrous 
Guelty, At the invitation of the government — pro- 
bably of Stalin personally — Gorky visited, the Solovetski 
island Camp m 1929 and the Belomor m 1933, as well 
as several other camps He invariably brought back 
svorable reports. Before his arrival — as we have seen 
“■tne camps were cleaned and tidied, sick prisoners 
sfh £ r j moVe( ^ an d a noon recess of a few hours m- 
al u a ^ ter which the honored guest was guided 
out by the administrators, who anticipated com- 
ments 011 and rewarc * s ^ or their exemplary achieve- 

(li^ n0t ^ er well-known Russian writer, Nikolai Pogo- 
published a play entitled The Aristoci ats, 
^ Wlb remam a model of literary subservience to 
acam° WerS tbat be< The play depicts the prisorfers of 
^ P assi gned to building a canal. They are bandits, 
^ eS ’ deckers, priests, engineers, women of all 
Pork Tk' the outset all swear that they will never 
hat ^ j e bandit declares, “Anyway, I’m going to steal. 
One an( * Wreck > an d little I care about any canals ” 
^ engineer wrecker says to another: “Remain an 

a slave 1 ” A card shark 
will be a criminal I won’t 

NKVD chief, Gromov — a very clever man, 
^ £ Se finds ways of drawing them m. 

dayS pass anc * the card shark has become an 
res$ that 8 ' tlC ?? rker w ho proclaims, “There is no fort- 
Soha th C< l U ^ frighten us!” He has been “reforged.” 
With her S thlef ’ su §§ ests that the card shark compete 
m productivity, she wins the banner She, 


says 

and ?hief but don,t become 
work ’ 


says, “I was and I 
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too, has been reformed A bandit organizes a “produc- 
tive commune,” Engineer Sadovski, a base anti-Soviet 
wrecker, regenerated, too, in the course of a few days, 
asks the administration to let his old mother visit him 
m the camp, and Gromov, the humane chief, gives 
permission. The mother arrives and is delighted by her 
son’s healthy physical appearance. The chief of the 
camp even places his car at her disposal 
Then one of the thieves returns a gold cigarette case 
which he had stolen from an engineer m the' camp, 
and says, “Take it, it is the last thing I shall ever 
steal ” A burglar proclaims “From a thief, I have 
become the chairman of a commune Now I am an 
outstanding shock trooper, the builder of a world 
edifice. How beautifully you have re-educated me 1 ’ 
Finally the last of the thieves, Aliosha, sings*. 

The past is a dream, 

A terrible thing, 

I am reborn, 

I want to live and sing r 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 

The administration of labor camps is a complex 
matter A large labor camp is m many ways like a city 
Its inhabitants must be fed and clothed, its economic 
efficiency must be maintained on a high level, it mus 
have its own courts and prisons Because of the huge 
scope of the forced labor projects, the GPU in Moscow 
has always suffered from lack of qualified and reliable 
personnel capable of carrying out its policy among 
thousands of prisoners off m the remotest corners o 
Russia 

Special courses and schools for training supervisors 
and administrators of labor camps and prisons were 
established in the ’thirties and have continued m 
operation Such importance was attributed to member- 
ship m the Communist party that after the early 
thirties no important position in the labor camps and 
prisons could be occupied by a non-Communist, 
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Among the prison officials of the Commissariat of 
Justice members of the Communist party constituted 
14*2 per cent m 1925, 16*6 in 1928, and 50*2 m 1932. 
This ratio of Communists continued to grow in 
the ’thirties, when the official goal was to raise the 
number of party members among the administrative 


personnel of the camps to 70 per cent and that of 
members of the Communist Youth League to 20 per 
cent 16 The small group of non-Communists now 
embraces only the lower classification of employees 
with no responsible functions m the system. 

The remuneration of prison officials was, and still 
ls * inadequate. This is one cause of the widespread 
abuse of the prisoners’ property by camp authorities, 
Rations are misappropriated in the camp kitchen — for 
the benefit of the higher-ups, clothing and shoes sent 
h} 7 relatives are lost somewhere m the camp offices. 
Very often members of the administration cover up 
01 each other. Graft reaches outrageous proportions, 
at m many a prisoner has been able to save his life by 
mteutig gifts to his superiors. The system of bribery 
aiu * gifts has become so prevalent that Moscow has 
actually ceased fighting it. As a matter of fact, pre- 
i°us gifts are sometimes sent by the administrators of 
w ar '°« camps to the heads of the GULAG and m this 
a y the poison of corruption has infected the entire 
Jutution from the bottom to the very top and be- 
« on c of the outstanding characteristics of the 
oral improvement” in the “corrective” insti- 
mtions. 


msti- 


t J^ mon § the departments of the camp administration, 
me are , of Particular interest — the VOKhRA and the 
“‘wnal NKVD, or ISO. 

, nv h ® VOKhRA is the armed guard of the camp, 
thp VrYT-r^k extensive prerogatives. Commanders of 
a $si$t RA are employees of the NKVD, they are 
v i c ^ J^s^entioned above, by a multitude of con- 
ing,. . officials, who m their attempt to re- 

ate themselves and regain freedom try to exceed 

16 °l Tyurem, p, 42 g. 
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their superiors m seventy. Members of the VOKhRA 
have orders to shoot on sight all prisoners who 
attempt to escape They are seldom held responsible 
for cruelty, and their immunity adds further to the 
hardships of the prisoners 

Then there is an NKVD inside the NKVD labor 
camp, Every camp is a mass of humanity, and all 
possible types of real and alleged crimes are perpetrated 
behind the barbed-wire fences The local agency of the 
NKVD works according to precedents and principles 
established by the central NKVD It recruits stool 
pigeons from among the prisoners, it has its secret 
agents m the barracks, it has its “correspondents” 
working for the “cultural section”, and theie are al" 
ways many “volunteers” who attempt to derive benefits 
and alleviate their conditions by close collaboration 
with the ,NKVD All furnish information to this 
agency about morale, suspicious persons, and sabotage, 
as well as about officials of the camp and even mem* 
bers of the NKVD itself Most important are tips as 
to prepartions for escape Information furnished by 
these voluntary and involuntary agents may doom 
their closest friends 

Dungeon cells and all forms of solitary confinement 
are at the disposal of the camp NKVD Sentence to 
such punishment, especially m winter time, frequently 
leads to illness and death In other instances the culp* 
rits are tried and sentenced to prisons or to deportation 
to camps m the far north or east On November 28, 
1933, the OGPU issued a circular ordering deportation 
to the Northern Camps of “all incorrigibly lazy 
inmates’’ 17 

Attempts at self -mutilation, made in order to avoid 
hard labor, were frequent in the old Russian katorgas, 
but m those days the deed was not considered criminal 
In the labor camps of the Soviet period, self mutila- 
tion is regarded as an attempt to prevent the fulfill- 
mcnt of the Five-Year Plans, and therefore prisoners 
who chop off their fingers, toes, or hands, are subject to 
punishment with or without trial “Self-choppers,” 

i 7 A\crbatvh oo cif p, 174 
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as they are called throughout the camps, are often 
denied admittance to hospitals. So-called show trials 
are organized Sentences run up to one year to be 
served in the severest type of prison. 

Liberation from labor camps upoii the expiration of 
a sentence is not automatic by any means. A special 
order must be issued in Moscow before any prisoner 
may be released. If the order is overlooked or forgot- 
ten, or is lost m the mails, the prisoner spends additi- 
onal time m camp before the mistake is corrected, the 
intimidated prisoners often do not dare to protest and 
no one knows how many have died m confinement 
after their terms have expired. 

The Central Administration in Moscow usually ex- 
tends the terms of political prisoners when they near 
expiration, whether these prisoners are held m prisons 
or m the corrective labor camps. 

As to the mass of physical laborers — mostly recruited 
from among the peasantry — the NKVD has prescribed 
that two months before their liberation they are to ob- 
tain assignments indicating where they are to go and 
what kmd of employment they are to accept . 18 Once 
the decision is made, they are not free to change jobs, 
sometimes prisoners have been pardoned after spending 
a certain time m the labor camps as a reward for good 
work. Amnesty, however, did not bring freedom for 
them. They have had to sign up to go to work on similar 
projects elsewhere for a considerable length of time. 

Sometimes commissions dispatched from Moscow 
would visit individual labor camps to ascertain whether 
the complaints of prisoners or their relatives were justi- 
fied and whether the local authorities were successful 
m coping with their tasks. Such an inspection seldom led 
to fundamental reforms. The terrorized prisoners rare- 
ly dared bring complaints before the “guests from the 
Center” m the presence of the local bosses, knowing that 
they would have to suffer the consequences. There are 
many descriptions by former prisoners of how these 
Muscovite emissaries were dined and wined by their 

*8 CricuJar of the NKVD (1935), No 143. 
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local subordinates, and by what means they werefrequ- 
ently induced to overlook the mismanagement, graft, and 
bribery reigning in the camps, as well as the miserable 
food and living conditions For the officials the 
journey from Moscow to these God-forsaken holes far 
from civilization was an annoying assignment, and they 
tried to cut it as short as possible Usually they would 
return to Moscow after a few days, rarely bringing 
changes for the better in their wake 
Occasionally, however, their reports did contain 
some criticism, and sometimes these criticisms even 
reached the press. One such report read 

We often scorn and disregard such “details” as tidiness 
of rooms, washing of floors, walls, disinfecting of 
rooms, etc We do not always supply [the prisons] 
with closets, tables, lockers, dishes, spoons, spittoons, 
we do not care about the condition of toilets, we fail to 
install ventilation, etc , baths, fumigating chambers and 
barbershops do not by any means work as they should . 
There is a soulless, bureaucratic approach to work. 13 

On 'another occasion it was stated that 

despite a series of very definite instructions and despite 
a number of criminal prosecutions for rude treatment 
of prisoners by the administration and the guard, m 
some instances it has still not been eradicated. A 
number of cases of entirely inadmissible treatment of 
prisoners have been established, demanding the sternest 
prosecution 20 

The result of such criticisms is practically nil ^ Under 
the conditions prevalent in the ’thirties and ’forties, 
the WKVD has been virtually immune from criticism 
from without 

19 So\c‘$ i -aya y ustilsiya (1913), No 12 

■zo inSoiefs'ajo yushtsiya (1933), No 23. 
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police. It was significant that the new decree 
the GPU to “turn over all investigated cases to trie 
organs of justice,” meaning the regular courts, an 
that the harsh Judiciary Collegium of the GPU t 
caricature of a court — was abolished. (Only in its las 
paragraph did the decree mention a mysterious new 
“Special Council” with far-reaching powers Jin® 
official press hailed the transition from GPU to 
as a step toward greater guarantees for the individual. 
“The Soviet State,” Izvestia commented, “is changing 
its methods of struggle .. The role of the courts is 
growing more important,” Pravada added that now 
that the enemies are smashed and the dictatorship is 
firm,” the government is going to operate a “unified 
system of Soviet justice ” Henry Yagoda was appomte 
People’s Commissar for Internal Affairs Then, by a 
decree of October 27, 1934, all Soviet “places o 
detention,” including those under the Commissariat o 
Justice, were transferred to the NKVD 

A few months later the Special Council of the 
NKVD was organized While its prerogatives were 
vast — it was authorized to impose sentences of up to 
five years in corrective labor camps, deportation, and 
expulsion from the Soviet Union — a guarantee was 
provided against unlawful practices by the Specia 
Council the Prosecutor of the Soviet Union (a P°s l " 
tion created in 1933 to exercise “supervision over the 
legality and correctness of the activities of the OGPD, 
among other purposes) was made a member of the 
Council, and no action could be carried out against 
his veto There was thus created an agency whose 
striking role m subsequent years could not have been 
foreseen at the time At its helm were two men, 
Henry Yagoda, the People’s Commissar, and Andrei 
Vyshinski, the Prosecutor 1 Collaboration and then 
life-and-death struggle between these two men belongs 
to the dramatic history of the following years 


As far as the peasants were concerned, the govern- 

i. In 1934 VjihfnsH was still Deputy Prosecutor, actually, however, he was 
already in charge of the department 
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ment made an important concession in permitting 
members of the kolkhoz to own individual small plots 
of land; more than that, every peasant family was 
entitled to possess one cow, and more than one sheep 
or hog. The produce of the plots and the cattle were 
of tremendous importance to the peasants as a source 
of subsistence, since the collectives were obliged to 
deliver a large share of their produce to the state. 

In March and May, 1934, government orders eased 
the punishment of obstinate peasants and — sensation- 
ally enough — of some exiled kulaks. Members of 
kolkhozes sentenced to corrective labor for terms not 
exceeding six months were now to serve their senten- 
ces in their own collectives. 

Kulaks were to regain their civil rights after five 
years of exile, those among them who had worked in 
the gold and platinum mines were to be rehabilitated 
after three years. This half-hearted amnesty of course 
applied to exiles only and did not affect the inmates of 
corrective labor camps, it was applicable only to those 
individual kulaks whose reinstatement was approved 
by the local GPU. The local administration was instruc- 
ted to apply these new regulations above all to the 
younger “migrants” who could boast of good production 
records. On the whole, the people of Russia looked 
forward to a series of reforms, not only of an economic 
n ature but also relating to individual freedom and the 
over-all political system. During this period the first 
discussion of a new and “democratic” Soviet constitu- 
tion was initiated by the government. It was even 
e ^pected that an amnesty for all or most of the emigres 
would soon be announced. 

It did not take long to realize that a liberal swing of 
the Soviet pendulum would have to be a short one and 
rapidly give way to a swing m the opposite direction, 
■the social system of Russia had already been radically 
remolded in the brief course of a few years- The new 
concessions to the peasantry were to be limited in 
scope lest the very meaning of the previous upheaval 
b £ lost. Reforms could not reach very far without 
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shaking the whole structure The improvement of food 
conditions, likewise, was limited to bread and vegeta- 
bles, the shortage of meat and fats could not be 
overcome m the brief span of a few years Housing 
conditions continued critical The industrialization and 
expansion of war industries consumed enormous 
quantities of labor and material, and the balance of 
goods available for general consumption remained 
meager It proved impossible to proceed on a road which 
m the eyes of the people was to lead to a significant 
increase in personal liberty and in the standard of 
living. 

Nor was it possible to abolish or curtail the use of 
forced labor The system had already become deeply 
rooted in the Soviet economy, it had become an organic 
element of the new Soviet entity, any attempt to 
reduce its ramifications necessarily would have led to 
unforeseen complications Lumber was still the major 
item of Soviet export and in order to make possible 
the importation of essential industrial equipment 
lumber exports had to be stepped up. Large quantities 
of gold had to be mined m the Far East if sufficient 
funds were to be accumulated for the needs of foreign 
trade and — what seemed more important — of a looming 
world war Highways and railroads had to be built 
New industrial buildings had to be erected, new canals 
constructed, and so on. 

For the bulk of these projects the Soviet Govern- 
ment would not have been able to recruit voluntary 
workers in sufficient numbers Unless a sizable wage 
increase were put into effect, gold, lumber, coal, and a 
score of other commodities could not have been 
produced m the necessary amounts, and the proud Five- 
Year Plans would have ended in a fiasco 

Forced labor couid not be eradicated as long as other 
elements of the Soviet system remained unaltered 
Either a great transformation, extending far beyond 
prison walls and barbed-wire fences, would build a new 
Russia on a new foundation, or the system of forced 
labor had to be maintained, strengthened, and further 
expanded 
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The government chose the latter alternative It 
took advantage of the first pretext to put an end to the 
brief political spring of 1934. In December, 1934, Sergei 
Kirov, a member of the Politbureau, was killed by an 
assassin who had acted out of strictly personal motives. 
The- government decided to use this incident as an 
excuse for gradually reverting to the policy of “merci- 
lessness” and the mailed fist. 


NO MERCY FOR THE ENEMIES 

From then on, up almost to the outbreak of the 
European war, a wave of increasing repression and 
terrorism engulfed the country. 

In the beginning the new offensive developed rather 
slowly; m 1935 and the first half of 1936 it was still in 
its initial phases. Although they had already reached 
large dimensions, the persecutions were still on a con- 
siderably lower scale than during the terrible years of 
1930-33. 2 The wave of arrests reached a new peak at 
the time of the great Moscow trials of 1936-38, which, 
however, included only a very small fraction of those 
executed, deported, dismissed from office, or sent to 
forced labor camps. 

In the second half of the nineteen thirties the iron 
curtain fell upon forced labor and the labor camps 
In contrast with the strenuous propaganda of the early 

2 Avoiding concrete data, Vyshinshi stated in November, 1936, that the 
number of people sentenced in the Russian Republic in the first half of 1936 
was 48 per cent less than in the corresponding period of 1933. Praida, 
Noi ember 11, 1936. 

Later he tried to revive the legend of diminishing and vanishing criminality 
in the Soviet Union (Sovefshoye aosudarslvo I pravo, 1 939, No 3). Employing 
the usual device of slanted selective statistics, never giving the absolute 
numbers of arrests, trials, and convictions, he compares criminal of'cnscs in 
*934-37 with those in 1933 and comes to the conclusion that m 1937 the 
number of crimes had diminished by 52 per cent as compared with 1933 It 
is nowhere explained, however, how criminality had developed untd 1033 and 
why that year was selected as a base for his computations, nor is any com- 
parison given between criminal offenses in the 'twenties and ’thirties 

Actually 1933 represented the all-time peak of "criminality'' m the Soviet 
Unton (before the second World War) Despite a certain rclavition in 
governmental policy between 1933 and 1936, the prosecutions still considerably 
outnumbered those m the preceding decade The disappearance of crime 
in Russia as implied by Vvshinshi is a deliberate untruth, as contrasted with 
the early ’twenties, when jt was a sincere delusion, 
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’thirties, the press and the public spokesmen were 
now silent concerning Soviet penal policies. There was 
no more talk m public about the exemplary correction 
of criminals m the Soviet land, about humane treat- 
ment and the therapeutic effects of labor, no more 
invitations were extended to “workers’ delegations” 
abroad to visit these peculiar Russian institutions. 
Complete secrecy prevailed. 

The international situation as well as domestic 
affairs made this change imperative. The Soviet press 
was “exposing” German Fascism and harping on its 
manifestations The Soviet Union signed an alliance 
with France, promised help to democratic Czechoslova- 
kia, and its participation m common action of the 
“democratic” states now seemed possible. It was ob~ 
viousy necessary to keep the subject of Soviet forced 
labor and labor camps from becoming a focus of in- 
ternational discussions and to shut off all publicity, 

A second reason why forced labor had to be removed 
from the public eye was connected with internal aff- 
airs In the new purge which was getting under way 
thousands of former administrators and Communist 
officials were sent to camps and prisons. It was im- 
possible to continue the old sugary propaganda about 
the exemplary treatment and the beneficial influence 
of the labor camps Too many of the elite of Soviet 
society had been thrown into “places of detention,” 
too many families of Soviet “high society” were aware 
of the problem, to permit the old line of propaganda. 

Stalin reacted to the murder of Kirov in his habitual 
way Not only was the actual assassin executed but, 
in order to prevent new outbreaks against other Soviet 
leaders and to terrorize every actual and potential 
enemy of the regime into obedience, thousands of men 
all over Russia who had never even heard the name of 
Kirov were arrested, a great many of them were exe- 
cuted without trial The philosophy underlying this 
upsurge of terrorism had been established following the 
attempt on Lenin’s life m 1918 the argument was 
that only among the survivors of the old capitalist 
classes can the idea of such crimes and the determina- 
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tion to commit them take root, hence these classes and 
their intellectual leaders bear the real guilt for the 
death of a Soviet leader; punishment must therefore 
be meted oilt to great sections of the population, even 
to those who during the time of the attack were 
already m prisons or labor camps. 

Instructions went out to the local NKVD’s as well as 
to the chiefs of labor camps that “class enemies” (em- 
bracing more than half the prison population) were 
considered collectively responsible for Kirov’s death. 
They were directly referred to as “Kirov’s murderers ” 
More often than not, additional hard labor was pres- 
cribed for these “enemies of the people” in order to 
atone for the “monstrous act." O Feldheim later des- 
cribed the changes these instructions brought about in 
the labor camps of Russia 

As a result of Kirov’s murder, the number of prison- 
ers increased to such an extent that there just wasn’t 
enough room m the old camps Construction brigades 
were hurriedly sent m, cutting trees and immediately 
building barracks for “Kirov’s murderers ’’...The chief 
called us out into the yard, where we were made to 
line up, and gave us a speech along the following lines 
“You were the enemies of the people 1 You have just 
committed an atrocious crime [that is, Kirov’s murder]. 
But despite all this you are now being given the chance 
to atone for your crimes against the Soviet state. You 
must redeem yourselves by heavy work, but you must 
be happy because the Soviet Government entrusts to 
you the construction of a railroad which will be of 
tremendous importance for the glorious future of our 
great country — the USSR! Hurrah 1 ” 3 

This picture is typical of prisons and labor camps m 
1935 

“No mercy for class enemies 1 ” was again the slogan. 
“Class enemies” meant not only kulaks, capitalists and 
socialists but also a multitude of Communists guilty of 
betraying the party line. The structure of socialism 

3 Feldheim in Sovrcmennyye zapiski (Paris, 1 939 J, LXVIII, 41 S- 42 : 
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m Russia, Stalin said, is completed in th6 rough, but 
these enemies must remember that socialism does not 
mean the abolition of compulsion on the part of the 
state It is harmful to believe, Stalin maintained, that 
freedom will increase m the Soviet state m proportion 
to the extent to which socialism is being achieved. 
Neither compulsion nor the state itself can be 
abolished 

Measures of compulsion and punishment must, on 
the contrary, be intensified In October, 1937, the 
Central Executive Committee raised the maximum 
penalty for offenses against the state from 10 to 25 
years “Article 18 of the Fundamental Principles of 
Criminal Legislation of the USSR and the Union Re- 
publics is hereby amended to provide for a deprivation 
of liberty to not exceeding 25 years as a measure of 
criminal punishment ” In 1938 the Penal Code 
reverted to the use of the terrrt “punishment,” which 
had been banned two decades earlier as a mark of capi- 
talist ideology In 1935, 17 years after its abolition, 
the term “prison” was again officially recognized 
In August, 1936, new prisons' were established for 
particularly severe punishment of inmates of labor 
colonies, who could be transferred to them for up to 
two years 

By the terms of the decree of April 7, 1935, child- 
ren over 12 years, who had formerly been exempt from 
the death penalty and even from imprisonment, were 
now included under the general penal code It was ex- 
pressly stated that every penal measure was applicable 
to minors How many children were actually executed 
under this decree remains a secret 

One of the central figures behind this flood of accusa- 
tions and arrests was Andrei Vyshmski His star was 
rising fast. The man allegedly chosen to restrain the 
former GPU leader, Yagoda, would soon outdo him m 
every respect, gain Stalin’s confidence, and “liquidate” 
his rival 

Vyshmski, who had been a professor of law in the 
’twenties, was not outstanding in either scholarship or 
politics. The absence of original ideas in his books and 
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lectures was made up for by an abundance of quotations 
from Marx, Lenm, and Stalm — quotations that more 
often than not were utterly irrelevant to the subject m 
question but which always demonstrated loyalty to the 
supreme leader. Of Stalin Vyshinski spoke m superla- 
tives of -worship and adoration which at that time were 
still unusual m Moscow. His past (he had spent about 
15 years in the Menshevik party ) was a heavy burden, 
and he knew well that he had to atone for this sm by 
continuous genuflection and compliments to the powers 
that-be In his position any vestige of originality was dan- 
gerous. If any career was open to him, it was that of 
someone else’s mouthpiece Vyshinski has never been 
prepared to commit a crime unless he was sure of having 
Stalin’s backing. On the other hand, Vyshinski has never 
shrunk from crime when he knew that Stalin wanted 
him to commit it. There is not much independence in 
the men around Stalin, but compared to Vyshinski any 
member of the Politbureau would appear a sovereign 
leader. 

The murder of Kirov suddenly gave Vyshinski a 
chance to develop his abilities and inclinations and climb 
the ladder of power. Yagoda’s branch of the NKVD in 
Leningrad, where Kirov "had been murdered, was accu- 
sed of laxity, and Yagoda himself was reprimanded. 
The investigation and the nation-wide “uprooting” of 
“Kirov’s murderers’’ was entrusted to Vyshinski, soon 
afterward appointed Prosecutor of the Soviet Union. 
Waves of arrests and executions to avenge Kirov 
swept the country Vyshinski carried out his assignment 
to the complete satisfaction of the Kremlin and was 
awarded the Red Banner of Labor “for the fight against 
counterrevolution ” 

For another year he collaborated with Yagoda m the 
Special Council of the NKVD A. few public trials and a 
multitude of sentences without trials marked the tran- 
sition from the short-lived "liberalism" of 1934 to the 
peak of terrorism m 1937-38 Unbelievable as it may 
sound, Vyshinski soon managed to present Yagoda as lax, 
hesitant, and considerate to the enemies of the state. It 
was a feat to make of Yagoda — that monster of terror- 
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ism, the Soviet counterpart of the Nazi henchmen 
hanged at Nuremburg — a weakling and a liberal ! 

In September, 1936, Yagoda was ousted from his post, 
m 1938 he was tried by the Moscow Tribunal, sentenced 
to death, and executed. It is worth noting that he was 
skillfully included in a group accused of “rightist oppo- 
sition” — those who had opposed the new upsurge of 
terror, collectivization, and the imposition of restrictions 
on the working class 

In September, 1936, N. I Yezhov was appointed to 
replace Yagoda, and now the orgies of the purges had 
free rein Yezhov had to collaborate with Vyshmski on 
the Specal Council of the NKVD, he was a newcomer, 
a petty man m every respect, whereas Vyshinski was 
Stalin’s confidant. 

The utopian expectations of the ’twenties as to the 
abolition of compulsion on the part of the state and the 
growth of personal freedom were now declared to be 
treachery Vyshinski was the mainstay of the new ideo- 
logy No flabby sentimentalism! he proclaimed in a wide- 
ly publicized lecture, in March, 1937 He "exposed” Pas- 
hukanis, the Soviet authority on law, who — so Vyshinski 
said — was in reality a wrecker because he taught that 
courts in general, and criminal courts m particular, 
would have to disappear as soon as the capitalist psycho- 
logy had gone Therefore "Pashukanis is an enemy of the 
Soviet state and of Soviet law ” Stuchka and other vener- 
ated fathers of Soviet law were found guilty of the same 
crimes Even Nikolai Krylenko, People’s Commissar and 
former Prosecutor, was found guilty by Vyshinski, who 
was mocking the old theory of "correction of offenders 
by labor ” Punishment is not merely education, he said 
“Punishment cannot be reduced to education, and let 
us not pretend that prisons are no different from 
schools!” To save his skin, Eugene Shirvmdt, former Chief 
of Corrective Institutions, himself accused of sympathy 
with the “rightist deviation,” insisted that “we must 
overcome t’ne sugary liberalism and a syampathetic atti- 
tude toward the offender ” 4 

Under these circumstances, after the brief relapse m 

4 Shimndt in Scvctslaya yustitstya (1937), NO 21 
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1934-35, the institution of forced labor took fresh 
growth. It reached its greatest proportions m the years 
immediately preceding the war. The pattern which had 
been set earlier was now being adapted to the network 
that extended all over Russia. 

THE THIRD FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

The GULAG was taken over by the NKVD from the 
GPU. Its official name is "Chief Administration of 
Corrective Labor Camps, Prisons, Labor, and Special 
Settlements of the NKVD.” All corrective labor camps 
and colonies, and all places of detention were turned over 
to the GULAG in October, 1934. All exiles were inclu- 
ded in its realm Into the settlements of the GULAG the 
influx of exiles — special and voluntary migrants — 
continued in a steady stream, men and women never 
sentenced, not guilty of any crime, but for some reason 
deported to work under the NKVD. "Separatists” 
from the Ukraine and other national republics were 
sent to labor camps or, in some instances, to the settle- 
ments. Trotskyites and members of other Communist 
factions were deported with their families; thousands 
and thousands of men and women never connected with 
Trotsky or Trotskyism were included in this group of 
exiles Kazakhs, Turhmen, and even Chinese were sent 
to labor camps in great numbers. Thousands of Greeks 
were deported from the Odessa region, Armenians 
and Georgians from the Caucasus, Finns and Poles 
from the border areas. Somewhat later the deporta- 
tion of Germans got under way. 

At least once, in 1937, the NKVD assigned to each 
of its local agencies a fixed quota of people to be 
arrested. The specified number was rather high m 
each case. The local chiefs immediately arrested all 
suspect persons, but in order to fill the prescribed 
quotas they had to go through their files and pick out 
those who had been considered dangerous or suspect 
long before and who had served their sentences five or 
ten years earlier In this way peaceful citizens who 
for a long period of years had remained aloof from all 
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political activity (or, for that matter, from all criminal 
activity) ' were arrested and 1 frequently deported If 
the quota was 'not filled, ; the agents of the NKVD 
would themselves be 'suspected of 'laxity and counter- 
revolutionary inclinations By this sweeping action, 
the government attained two objectives first, the 
elimination from the national community of potential 
enemies, and second, the filling of the gaps in the labor 
force in the camps caubed by mortality, sickness, and 
othet reasons 1 r ' ‘ 

The multitude of 'intellectuals arrested between 
1935 and 1940 madP possible the fulfillment of the 
economic, Strategic, and other tasks of the GULAG 
There were engineers, agronomists', and a large number 
of physicians among the iiewcomers to the camps, even 
where there were no hospitals and no medicine. The 
doctors needed for the entrre network of labor camps 
have been and still ate recruited mostly from among 
the prisoners 

Certain camps dnderwent considerable expansion 
during this period, 1 fot example, the Dalstroy, with its 
growing gold afld other mihetal output, and the camp 
at the Pechora 'River (in' the northern Urals), which 
became so large that it had 'to be split into two sys- 
tems — Ukhta and Pechora A new city, Chibyu-Ukhta, 
became the capital ^of this new" realm of the NKVD 
Here coal was mined at the Vorkuta, oil wells sprang up 
at the Ukhta, a 'great electric power station was built 
near by, and new railroad lines were completed from 
Kotlas to Chibyu and from Chibyu to Ust-Kozhva 

Internal conditions m'the various camps differed as 
they had before. Food 'improved to some extent in 
1936-39 due to the good harvests But the severity 
of the treatment did not abate. On the contrary, 
during the great purges acts of inhuman cruelty were 
often committed and later told by fugitives Thus, in 
1938, the NKVD dispatched a special commission from 
Moscow, under Lieutenant Kashketm, to visit the 
camps and determine whether the terms of punishment 
imposed under ' the "lenient" Yagoda were adequate 
In Vorkuta, as a result, 3,000 “Trotskyites" were 
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reported to have been summarily executed The in- 
terrogation of this commission was frequently of such 
a nature that the prisoner soon after died Having per- 
petrated acts of * incredible barbarism, Kashketm’s 
mission returned to Moscow, where, in their turn, the 
members were arrested. 

The third Five-Year Plan, announced m 1939, again 
included a large number of projects assigned to the 
vast labor camps of the GULAG 

In his report outlining the third Five-Year Plan, 
Molotov indicated among the rpultitude of proj'ects a 
considerable number of "Mass works,” m which forced 
labor had always played a' major role Two hydroelectric 
stations, "the greatest m the world,” were to be con- 
structed m the Kuibyshev region, power stations were 
to be built m Byelorussia, Soviet Azerbaidjan, and 
Armenia. Railroad construction was to be pushed for 
economic as well as strategic reasons- the northern 
Baikal-Amur Railroad was to be partially completed 
during the third five-year period; another line was to 
link Dzhulfa and Minzhevan, a third was to be built 
in Kazakhstan <from Kant to Rybachye; the Black Sea 
Railway m Georgia was to be completed A pipeline 
was planned for Kazakhstan, a so-called “Second Baku” 
was to emerge between the Volga and the Ural Moun- 
tains. A number of irrigation and river improvement 
projects were begun m various regions Marshes were 
to be drained m Georgia. Peat was to be dug m Byelo- 
russia New metallurgical plants Were to be erected m 
the Ukraine and around Magnitogorsk 

The plan was announced in March, 1939. Before the 
projects could be completed the whole Soviet economy 
began to be converted to war in June, 1910 Within 
another year all plans were upset by the German inva- 
sion, and the masses of forced labor were adjusted to 
the war needs. 
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The outbreak of the war m Europe m 1939 did not 
immediately affect Russian economy in general or its 
forced labor elements in particular, neither did the small- 
size war against Finland m the winter of 1939 — 40 The 
great changes came later, when mass deportations from 
eastern Poland began, and even more rapidly after June, 
1940, when, after the defeat of France, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment became aware of the menace of war in its direc- 
tion and began mobilizing on a large scale. The main- 
tenance of the army and the conservation of available 
food reserves for military needs automatically worsened 
living conditions m Soviet Russia. Conditions in the labor 
camps soon became very bad, during the Russo-German 
War they deteriorated steadily. The mortality rate 
which rose alarmingly, recalled the terrible early, 
’thirties 

During the war the work of the labor camps was nat- 
urally geared to the requirements of war Wherever 
possible, inmates were shifted to war production. Air- 
fields and landing strips m the Soroka, Onega, Kargopol, 
North Dvina, northern Ural, and Pechora regions were 
built by forced labor In the Kuibyshev area the camps 
were mobilized for building underground airfields 
Prisoners worked on the erection of war plants and 
fortifications m the Don Basin and m the Stalingrad 
region They built border defenses m the Bureya Camps 
near the Manchurian frontier The Temnikov, Lower 
Amur, Far Eastern, and Kuznetsk Camps sent their men 
to build ammunition dumps and produce shells and am- 
munition cases In Molotovsk prisoners worked in arma- 
ment plants, and on the White Sea they expanded port 
facilities and worked as stevedores, unloading lend-lease 
goods Strategic railroads were built by prisoners m the 
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northern Caucasus and in the Caspian Sea regions At a 
heavy cost m human lives, all these projects were 
carried out quickly and according to plan. 

After 1940 non-Soviet citizens began to constitute an 
increasing proportion of the labor camps' 1 population. 
There was a succession of Poles, Balts, Bessarabians, and 
then, during the war, of Germans, Italians, Rumanians, 
Hungarians, and Japanese Another characteristic of the 
new situation was the increasing proportion of non- 
Russian Soviet citizens—Ukraimans, Tatars, Volga-Ger- 
mans, Tadzhik, Ingush, and others. 

The deportation of Poles from eastern Poland m 1940 
proved to be the most important single act in this connec- 
tion, both m magnitude and m the international reper- 
cussions it aroused. When the Soviet Government 
proceeded to integrate the newly acquired Polish provinces 
— and subsequently, also, the Baltic States and Bessar- 
abia — into the Soviet Union, it intended to accomp- 
lish m a few months a task which had taken a decade to 
achieve m Russia — the liquidation of each and every 
actual or potential political opponent. 

Within the course of a few months, many hundreds 
of thousands of men, women, and children were loaded 
on Soviet trains and transported to the northern and eas- 
tern provinces of Soviet Russia They were picked up 
without warning, frequently shipped off without their 
belongings, and the journey — often taking two to three 
weeks — entailed such hardship and suffering that thou- 
sands of prisoners died on the way. About 25 per cent of 
the deported were sentenced by the NKVD to % labor 
camps, while the rest went to special migrants’ settle- 
ments No precise figures are available. One source has 
estimated the number of persons deported as a result of 
sentences and as “ordinary” deportees at 880,000, that 
of persons recruited for labor in the USSR at 20,000, and 
that of prisoners of war captured in 1939 at 180,000, i e , 
a total of 1, 080,000.* Other Polish sources estimate the 
total of deportees from Polish provinces somewhat high- 
er, at 1,470,000, of whom the special migrants accounted 

i Elma Dangerfield, Beyond the Urals (British Lcaquc for European Free 
dorn, London, 1046 ), P 85 
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for 990,000, prisoners m labor camps for 250,000, and 
Polish prisoners of war for 230,000 2 
Little did the Soviet authorities suspect, while the 
deportations were underway, that a year later an alliance 
with the Polish Government of General Sikorski would 
become imperative and that the hundreds of thousands of 
Polish prisoners would have not only to be set free but 
to be permitted eventually to leave Soviet soil, they cer- 
tainly did not anticipate that this multitude of men and 
women would live to carry abroad eloquent and convinc- 
ing tales of life m Soviet exile. 

The amnesty for the Poles was signed on July 30, 1941, 
after the deportees had spent nearly a year m the vari- 
ous camps and settlements The number of dead after two 
years has been estimated at 270,000 out of the total of 
l,080,000. a Despite the amnesty considerable numbers 
were detained in the camps Two years later, when diplo- 
matic relations between the Soviet and Polish Govern- 
ments were severed new Poles began to pour into the 
prisons Eventually, soldiers of the resistance movement, 
or “Home Army,” and members of the underground 
arrived, as a rule they were sent to the eastern camps. In 
July, 1946, a report m the London Polish Daily gave 
detailed figures on 110,000 Poles m a number of Russian 
labor camps in 1946 4 

The miracle of amnesty was for the Poles only, not for 
the other nationalities deported m the same year From 
the three little Baltic republics with an aggregate popu- 
lation^ 5 million, about 200,000 Lithuanians, Latvians, 
and Estonians were deported Essentially they belonged 
to the same political and social groups which were 
uprooted m Poland The evacuation continued from 
1940 to the eve of the war m 1941 About 200,000 persons 
were deported from Bessarabia before the German attack 

2 Mora and Zwiemiak, La Justice sovletlque, pp 86 87, 

3 Dangcrfield, op cit , p 87 Other Polish estimates indicate a mortality rate of 
o\cr ao per cent for the same period 

4 Vorkuta, ii.ooo, Scvcronikel, 4,000, northern railroad camps, 3,200, Bezymen- 

[25, 7 000 ( including Lithuanians and others ), southern camps 4,900, 

Temnikov camps, 5 000 women Tobolsk, 16,000 northern Ural camp", 1,500) 
Norilsk, 2,600 Novaya Zemlya, 1,000, southern Siberian camps, 8 000 In addi" 
tion, 50,000 were reported living in live Far Eastern camps Polish Daily 
(London) Tul\ to. 10.16 1 
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We have m our hands 34 secret documents issued by 
the NKVD and NKGB — the People’s Commissariats for 
Internal Affairs and State Security — pertaining to mass 
arrests, exile, and deportation to corrective labor camps 
from Lithuania m 1941. They are of considerable inter- 
est since — as is obvious from their contents and wording- 
- they are typical of a number of similar “operations” 
carried out both earlier and later m connection with 
mass deportations of “disloyal elements” from various 
regions of Russia, Poland, Ukraine, and the northern 
Caucasus/’ All the documents are marked “Secret,” “Top 
Secret,” “Very Confidential,” “Urgent,” “Immediate 
Action,” andlor “Personal.” The most secret bear the 
notation at the bottom, “Return after Reading 1 ” 

The first thing that strikes one m these papers is their 
systematic, orderly, well-thought-out character. The 
instructions given in them cover not only essential 
matters of policy but also insignificant details. Orders are * 
issued to prepare pencils, food for the personnel engaged 
in the operation, the number of rounds per revolver 
is specified. It is obvious that in Moscow there is a siz- 
able contingent of highly experienced persons whose 
mam occupation is — and for anumber of years has 
been — the organization of such deportations for 'far-off 
regions. 

The documents draw the special attention of the local 
organs to “agents' work.” In the special terminology 
of the NKVD the terms “agents’ work"’ and “agents’ 
reports” always relate to the activities of secret agents 
and operatives, who, m line of duty, are members of 
underground organizations or at least have personal 
contacts and enjoy the confidence of disloyal and 
suspect elements Every time an unknown or poten- 
tially dangerous group is reported (for instance, when a 
group scheduled for deportation hides in the forests ), 
headquarters orders the recruitment of a detail of oper- 
atives who are instructed to join the outlaws m order 

5 Microfilms of these documents have been deposited v.ith the New York 
Public Library 
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to assist m their liquidation Reprimands are continually 
directed from above to local agencies, stating that 
the necessary number of “agents” has not been recruited 
for theNKGB All the documents confirm and reinforce 
the impression that such “agents” play an essential 
role 

The national composition of the Lithuanian NKGB in 
charge of the operation is interesting G The reserves of 
trustworthy Lithuanian Communists were so thm that 
the Commissar for State Security for Lithuania was 
Gladkov, a Russian, and his subordinates (the documents 
contain over 100 names) were more than 90 per cent 
Russians There were few Lithuanians among them, and 
almost no Jews, despite the fact that a sizable part of 
the urban population before the war was Jewish This 
contrast between show-case Lithuanian nationalism 
and actual subordination to Moscow is striking. Thus 
the Lithuanian spelling of towns and counties is strictly 
adhered to, Vilno is Vilnius, Kovmo is Kaunas, Shauli 
* is Sauliai, and at the same time the defense of' Lithu- 
ania’s national interests is entrusted to men with purely 
Russian names: Bykov, Bakulin, Medvedev, Popov, Yudin, 
Koryagm... 

The operation was carried out on June6,1941,i.e .some 
two weeks before the German attack. The last phases 
of the operation were still continuing, orders were be- 
ing issued, and frantic efforts were being made to arrest 
another few hundred suspects m hiding while German 
guns were already trained at Soviet targets and German 
fliers were climbing aboard their plans to bomb Soviet 
towns and villages The last of the documents is dated 
June 21 and contains instructions for June 23. 

On October 10, 1939, a Treaty of Mutual Assistance 
had been concluded between Lithuania and the Soviet 


6 Early in 1941 the former NKVD was divided into two “People’s Commis- 
sariats —the NKVD and NKGB Deportations and similar activities passed to 
the jurisdiction of the new NKGB, the People 8 Commissariat for State Security 

while the special armed forces remained under the NKVD The administrative 

division into two commissariats was of no political consequence, the two 
aqcncics continued to uorL hand in hand, under Lavrenti Beria, member of the 
I olttburcau In each of the 16 Union Republics one central NKVD and one 
cenln! NKGB headquarters were set up under the cloak of purely national 
institutions all of them actually were strictly subordinated to the Union oreans 
and carried out Moscow s orders to the letter B 
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Union. In it Lithuania was assured of unconditional 
Soviet abstention from all interference m Lithuanian 
affairs. Indeed, until June, 1940, the old parties and 
the old government remained at the helm. The day 
after the signing of the treaty, however — on October 
11, 1939 — the Moscow NKVD ordered its agents who 
by some means or other had begun to operate m Lithu- 
ania to start screening the population, so as to prepare 
a list of politically and socially dangerous elements 
“iegai dless of concrete data concerning their anti- 
Soviet activities.” 7 This meant that the indices to be 
drawn up were to include not only politically active 
elements but also all those who by virtue of their 
position m the social life or m the economy might 
become opponents of the Soviet regime. 

In August, 1940, the Baltic States were officially 
incorporated into the Soviet Union, and m November 
Moscow decided that a great operation was to be carried 
out throughout the area. Systematic preparations were 
immediately begun. On November 28 the Lithuanian 
NKVD issued, oiders to its local staffs concerning the 
compilation of these indices 

The orders included a long list of groups and persons 
termed dangerous. 8 It included of course all political 
paities except the Communists — from pro-tsarist to 
socialist and Trotsky ite, all persons “expelled from the 
Communist party and the Communist Youth League”; 
all officers and emigres, and a multitude of other groups. 
What was most significant, however, was the fact that 
even "shopkeepers, hotel and restaurant owners” were 
among the socially dangerous, even “persons maintaining 
correspondence abroad” were to fall under the wide 
scope of the index. 

Subsequent orders added to the list Polish national 
organizations (the so-called OZON, the Non-party 
Bloc, and others), the leaders of the Polish Socialist 
and National Democratic parties, and others. The 
“Jewish counterrevolution” included a series of Zionist 
groups, the permanent contributors to Jewish-language 

7 . Italics in ons'inal. 

8. Lithuanian Bulletin, Ncv. York. 1946, No 1. 
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newspapers, the “Bund,” and “Jewish militanzed-Fascist 
formations ” There followed “White emigre forma- 
tions,” the Fraternity of Russian Truth, the Russian 
Military Union, the Russian Fascist Union, the Nation- 
al Labor Union of the New Generation, the so-called 
mladorossy (“Young Russia”), and various Ukrainian 
and White Russian organizations. 

The schedule called for reports from the local agen- 
cies on the completion of indices by May 5, 1941, the 
entire job was to be finished by June 1 The operation 
itself was set for early in June All those classified 
as anti-Soviet elements were to be deported to cor- 
rective labor camps, while members of their families 
were destined for exile into far-off regions The in- 
structions stressed, however, the imperative necessity 
to arouse no suspicion, to prepare quietly, and m doing 
so to make use of “agents’ work ” 

Beginning on April 23, 1941, Gladkov, head of the 
NKGB in Kaunas, issued a stream of instructions, 
memoranda, orders, and reminders to his staffs in the 
various counties and cities of Lithuania Then he and 
his subordinates began to prod for more rapid and 
efficient work. Gladkov was dissatisfied with the pace 
of preparations and his language became increasingly 
stern His deputy, Bykov, reported m a “Top Secret” 
document, dated May 27, 1941, that "some chiefs have 
an irresponsible attitude and tolerate errors ” He con- 
cluded with a threat “I warn all chiefs and deputies of 
district staffs of the NKGB that those guilty of irres- 
ponsible compilation of material concerning counter- 
revolutionary and anti-Soviet elements will henceforth 
be held most strictly responsible ” On May 29 Bykov 
reprimanded 17 local agencies for not having for- 
warded reports on persons to be indexed, nor a single 
summary report ” The other phases of the preparatory 
operations were, according to him, no more satisfactory 
"Failure to carry out directives m due time” — Bykov 
was once more menacing — '‘will be considered as a 
direct undermining of an operational combat assign- 
ment 

By the end of May the details of the forthcoming 
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operation were fixed m each district a “troika” (i.e , 
a leading team of three men) was established, consisting 
mainly of higher officials of the two departments of 
the Secret Police. Only m the two big cities, Vilno 
and Katinas, were the “operational headquarters” 
larger. The troikas were made responsible for the proper 
execution of the deportation ordeis. 

On May 31, 1941, the People’s Commissariat of the 
USSR for State Security finally dispatched a brief 
communication, stating 

The People’s Commissar for State Security of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Comrade 
Mebkulov, has ordered 

Persons of anti-Soviet leanings engaged in active 
counterrevolutionary agitation are to be prepared for 
deportation into remote areas of the USSR 

Communicated for appropriate action 

The brief letter from Moscow also gave the official 
version of the political motives for the coming operation 
It alleged that “mandatory gram deliveries to the state” 
were meeting opposition on the part of anti-Soviet 
elements 

All troikas assigned to the various districts were given 
“transcripts from the textbook of the NKVD of the 
USSR on operational action.” The lengthy excerpt from 
the textbook contains little of general interest, but it con- 
firms again the existence of secret texts for the forces 
of the NKVD. The transcript describes m detail how 
belongings found during searching operations are to be 
recorded m the protocols, the disposition of such 
belongings, how arrested personnel are to be registered, 
etc 

On June 4 Serov, the Deputy Commissar of the 
NKGB of the Union, sent out two further instructions 
In order to determine the number of men needed for 
the operation, he instructed the local agencies (evident- 
ly on the basis of a standing order) to calculate on the 
following rule “one operational official, one member of 
the NKVD, one soldier of the armed forces of the 
NKVD, and one representative of the local group of 
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the Communist party ” These men, Serov wrote, must 
“carry out the operation of two families ” 

He orders the selection of the party members for the 
operational teams m advance, but the nature of the opera- 
tion must be kept secret from the men concerned He 
further writes that the operatives are “to deliver the 
deportees to the railroad tracks, where they are to be 
met by auto transportation and brought to the railway 
station, to request in advance railroad cars on the ratio 
of at least 25 men per car ” In general, he demanded 
“that the operation be carried out without noise or 
panic, so as not to permit any disorders or excesses what- 
soever, not only on the part of the deportees but also 
on the part of a certain section of the neighboring 
population who have a hostile attitude toward the 
Soviet authorities ” 


On the eve of the operation, 1 e„ on June 5, a meeting 
of the members of each operational team took place, 
where for the first time the nature of the operation was 
revealed All the personnel mvolved were informed of 
the “location of reserves of armed forces” m case they 
were needed, since “the deportees are enemies of the 
Soviet people, and hence the possibility is not excluded 
that they may offer armed resistance ” “Arms must be 
kept m battle readiness W eapons are to be loaded but not 
cocked ’’ Orders going into every detail established the 
rule that husbands and wives must be separated. Even 
the weight of personal effects permitted the “migrants” 
was prescribed m order not to tax the available freight 
space The very pretexts used for arrests were standard- 
ized in order not to frighten the exiles’ families, and 
to let them believe they were being transferred to a 
neat -by colony 

Care must be taken that the operations are earned 
out without disturbance and panic, so as not to permit 
any demonstrations and other trouble not only on 
part of those deported but also on the part of a certain 

Administration 5 P ° PUbt ‘° n “ *. sSS 

Operations shall be begun at davhrpal- t 
tenng the house of the Uon rKepoVS Z 
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senior member of the operative group shall assemble 
the entire family m one room, taking all necessary 
precautionary measures against any possible trouble. 
...After completion of the search the deportees shall 
be notified that by a government decision they will be 
deported to other regions of the Union. The deportees 
shall be permitted to take with them household neces- 
sities not exceeding 100 kilograms m weight.. . . 

If inhabitants of the village begin to gather around 
the deportee’s house while operations are m progress, 
they shall be called upon to disperse to their own 
homes and crowds shall not be permitted to form. 

. . .The delivery of the deportees from the village to the 
meeting place at the railway station must be effected 
in daylight; care, moreover, should be taken that the 
assembling of every family shall not last more than two 
hours. In all cases throughout the operations firm 
and decisive action shall be taken, without the slightest 
excitement, noise and panic.. . . 

In view of the fact that a large number of deportees 
must be arrested and distributed in special camps and 
that their families must proceed to special settlements 
m distant regions, it is essential that the operation of 
removal of both the members of the deportee’s family 
and its head should be carried out simultaneously, with- 
out notifying them of the separation confronting 
them.... 

The convoy of the entire family to the station shall, 
however, be effected m one vehicle and only at the 
station of departure shall the head of the family be 
placed separately from his family m a car specially 
intended for heads of families. During the assembling 
of the family m the home of the deportee, the head of 
the family shall be warned that personal male effects 
must be packed m a separate suitcase, as a sanitary 
inspection of the deported men will be made separately 
from the women and children 

...Red Army men of the convoying forces of the 
NKVD shall surround the entrainment station.. . After 
the railway car has been filled with the necessary 
number of families, it shall be locked. After the people 
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have been taken over and placed in the deportation 
train, the chief of the tram shall bear responsibility for 
all persons handed over to him and for their delivery 
to their destination.. 

The operation took place as scheduled The secret 
had been well kept, and the population was taken 
unawares In the former capital of Lithuania the “opera- 
tional report,” dated June 19, 1941, stated that by and 
large the operation proceeded according to plan, there 
was virtually no resistance, and whatever incidents 
there were were due to “inexperience and inefficiency 
of the operational personnel ” There was hardly any 
shooting, and only one man was wounded On the other 
hand, the report notes, “in the course of operation, the 
following comrades made an outstanding showing, 
defying time and fatigue” — and there follow six names, 
evidently recommended for promotion or decoration In 
the course of the operation m Kaunas 23 persons hid 
and one escaped, besides, 122 were absent from their 
homes at the time of the action. 

The deportees were loaded into trains routed as 
follows 

From Lithuania, chiefly to stations along the Krasno- 
yarsk, Karaganda, Tomsk, and Moscow-Kiev Railroads, 
From Latvia, into the Altai region, to Kotlas (Gorky 
R R ) , and Starobelsk (Moscow-Donbas R R.), 

From Estonia, to various stations of the Gorky, 
Tomsk, Moscow-Donbas, and Moscow-Kiev Railroads 

On June 21, 1941, i e , a few hours before the first 
German raid. Commissar Gladkov directed another 
secret memorandum to his subordinates In the course 
of the operation, he explained, a part of the “enemy 
elements subject to arrest and deportation" had managed 
to escape, passing to an outlaw status. They were reported 
hiding in the forests, and would henceforth be referred 
to as “bandit groups ” In some instances they were said 
to have arms Gladkov instructed his subordinates how 
to combat such “bandit manifestations ” The principal 
means consisted m dispatching agents-provocateurs to 
the "bandits” 
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OTfii'pafb Kaxt.fe-JinCo Beam Bucejiflonax, 3a hckatv 
mohko>j opy-fitn, uoHTppeso;muHOHHofl AHTepa?ypu H BBJixTtf, a taiera 
no/ibooBattca npCAyhiaiUt mttaHHn Bucenflewux - k&tc ropjmecKK boc- 
npotnnaKfl. 

HpeflynpeawTt bcgx yuacTHMoB onepaujut o-cTpo?afi- 
uefl cyAotfHofl oTBOTCTBeHHoPTii sa nonumy npncBoeimfHoTAS.nbHux ne~ 
•tjefl Bocenneuux. 

5. nopnnoK pasAeAeiutfl cetibit BHcaJUienoro ot rjiasu. 

BBimy Toro, MTO tfOAbliJOB KOMUGCTBO BUee/lBBtAlX 

Ao^’o CiBib apecTOBaHo it pa3i«mano b cneuna^bHtB .narepa, a hx 
coubK cae^yKT b MecTa cneunajibHtK nocanewR B oTAaneHHHX ofijiac- 
Tflx, noaTouy noocikO.ny.ira onepanyw no Ks"jmtB, kbk tucenneuux f 
MnevoB ceMbn, ?pk n TJiaBH hx, npoBojmfb oabobpchcjiiiO He oO v nn- 
JWn hh o npeACTomuen hx pasAefletmii. Iloc^e ?oro, xor^a npoBOAQH 
OStJCK H OtjnpHJlOHil COOTBeTCTByBOWe ^OKyMCHTU JIHMHOrO JIOJIQ, D 
KBapTnpe Bycejweuoro, onepaTVBHafi paCoTHXK sanoABneT ^0KyncHTu 
Ha A/ieay cenbit, BK/ianusaeT hx b AHHiioe acjio tia Hero, a ApKyneH- 
tu, otJopwieiiHuo Ha MnenoB ceHbK, BKAajwsajoTcn b juiMiioe j’cao bh- 
conaevon ceUbit. , 

■ ConpOBOKAeHXe kg Bccft cenbit jno cTaiiymi norpyonn 

npoHaaopyTcfl Ha pahoR noABOAe it numb Ha cTanuwt norpyawt rr.aBy 
ceiibn noHeiaam' otasabho ot cevbti, b cneunaAbHo npeAiiaanaHeiiHufi 
AA° tadb coven caroH. 

Bo BpeuB cCopa d KBapTRpe Bscenneiaix npe^npe- 
A«Tb rnoBy ceubit o tom, mto AtwHHe vyycKHe Becji*. cbnanusan D 
oTAeabHHJl hqudaqh. Toy KaK 6yxer npoxojyiTb caH.oCpaOoTKa bhccab- 
eiwu Mysunhau OTAcr.biio ot h astcR# - 

Reproduction of page 5 of the original insti uctions of 
the NKVD concerning the anest and deportation of 
persons destined for forced labor camps and exile. 
Separation of head of family from other members, 
entiamment proceduie , confiscation of belongings, 
search, etc * 
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.. From among former Shaulntes, kulaks, officers, etc., 
m areas of manifestation of banditry, organize the pas- 
sing of agents to an “illegal” status as 'well as escapes 
into the forests, under pretense of wishing to escape 
persecution by organs of the NKGB, so as to have these 
operatives assimilated into bandit groups, expose them 
fully, and liquidate them. Every such combination is to 
be carried out only after receipt of my approval... 

7 Carry out the recruitment of agents from among 
village mayors, who on account of their functions know 
all local residents individually and can inform you of 
cases of suspicious gatherings, absence of some inhabi- 
tant from the village, appearance of suspect persons 
preparing to pass to an illegal status, etc 

As already stated, all the operations in the Baltic 
States yielded a catch of about 200, 000 9 of whom 50,000 
to 60,000 went to the labor camps, while the rest 
were resettled in exile This series of operations was on 
a moderate scale, far from the largest of the NKVD’s 
deportations — just an ordinary, unexciting, everyday 
event 

THE WAR 

With the outbreak of war m 1941, and especially after 
the great retreat of the Soviet armies, the old slogan 
of “mercilessness” was again revived "Stop liberalism 
m the practice of the courts,” wrote the official law 
publication 1 5 I. Golyakov, president of the Supreme 
Court, urged the renewed application of the severe law 
of August 7, 1932, providing the death penalty for 
"pillage of Socialist property ” 

Then the government took the next spectacular step — 
it reintroduced the very term “katorga” ( penal servi- 
tude ), which had been abolished “forever” m the first 
months of the Soviet regime. 

9 E M Kuhschei, Displacement of Population In Europe (New York, 1946), 
PP 62—64 A detailed Btudy carried out by the Baltic Humanitarian Association 
in Sucden reaches the conclusion that the number of “killed, arrested, and 
deported amounted to 60,973 Estonians, 34 250 Letts, and 38,450 Lithuanians” — 
a , r .° i ,33i673« besides those \oluntanly evacuated to Russia. The Baltic Refu- 
gees!. Stockholm, 1946 ) 

10 SotslaJlsllchesbaya zakonnost' (Socialist Law,), 1942, No 2 
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On April 19, 1943, the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet decreed that collaborators with Germany may 
be sentenced to death by hanging ( this too was a 
restoration of prerevolutionary law, since only death 
by shooting had been permitted since 1917) or, m lesser 
cases, to exile to katorga for 15 to 20 years The decree 
was immediately applied. A part of the defendants in 
the Krasnodar and Kharkov trials were sentenced to 
terms of forced labor, now appearing .under the name 
of katorga, the same was true long after the war m the 
convictions of the Semionov group in 1946. The reform 
completed the reversion to old Russia m the 
terminology of penal law. 

The deportation of Soviet citizens during the war 
involved, first, politically unreliable elements who were 
still at liberty at the outbreak of the war; and second, 
and mainly, large groups from the “disloyal” national- 
ities. These constituted the mam object of the large-scale 
punitive operations during the war years 

The first among these were the Germans of the Au- 
tonomous Volga-German SSR, to w T hich groups of 
German origin residing in other regions of Soviet Russia 
were added. A decree of August 28, 1941, abolished the 
Volga-German Autonomous Republic for alleged diver- 
siomst activities.'The 1939 census had shown it to have 
a population of 605,000. A considerable part of this 
population was now resettled in the east, m the Altai 
region of western Siberia, and in other areas. 

After the German retreat from the northern Cauca- 
sus and Crimea it was found that many Chechens and 
Ingush of the Caucasus and Tatars of the Crimean ASSR 
had collaborated with the invader. Despite the fact 
that the majority of these nationalities could not be 
made responsible for acts of treachery, they were accus- 
ed of failure to resist and prevent the disloyal activities 
of certain of their nationals and officials The deporta- 
tions started as soon as the German armies were driven 
out. These two autonomous republics ceased to exist; 
their territory was, m the main, incorporated into the 
Russian SSR. But not until June 25, 1946, did the 
Supreme Soviet of the Russian Republic make the formal 
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decision on this painful purge The “law” abolishing 
the two republics said that during the war against 
Germany- 

many Chechens and Crimean Tartars, upon the 
instigation of German agents, joined voluntary forma- 
tions organized by the Germans and, together with 
the German forces, engaged m armed warfare against 
the Red Army Following German instructions, 
they organized diversionist bands to fight the Soviet 
regime behind the lines The basic mass of the popula- 
tion of the Chechen-Ingush and Crimean ASSR’s did not 
demonstrate any opposition to these traitors to the 
fatherland. In connection herewith, the Chechens and 
Crimean Tartars were resettled m other regions of the 
USSR, where they were provided with land, given the 
necessary assistance by the state for their economic 
organization... 

The Chechen-Ingush ASSR was abolished, and the 
Crimean ASSR reorganized into the Crimean Region 

Finally, the residents of the Kalmyk ASSR and of the 
Karachayev Autonomous Region were also considered to 
have demonstrated a lack of loyalty to their fatherland 
and their national units were likewise liquidated during 
the war, all or part of their population being doported 

It is impossible to calculate even the approximate 
total of these deported elements The population of the 
five regions m question amounted to 2,798,000 in 
1939 11 but of course not all were deported Officially 
nothing has been told of the fate of the deportees The 
NKVD undoubtedly worked m conformity with its 
traditional pattern of sending the most suspect and 
active elements of these nationalities to corrective labor 
camps, while the rest, m the absence of individual 
convictions, were forced to move to “free settlements” 
m which, willy-nilly, they had to become pioneers in 
farming and cattle breeding 


u Volga-German ASSR 605,000 

Kalmyk ASSR 220,000 

Chechen Ingush ASSR 697 000 

Crimean ASSR 1,127,000 

Karachayev Region 149,000 
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The resettlement of peasants has always been a 
difficult task m Russia, both before and after the 
Revolution, although it never reached dimensions as 
great as in recent years Soil must be made arable, build- 
ings erected, and the necessary tools, horses, arid cattle 
provided. The most strenuous efforts are necessary 
to create a new village m hitherto uninhabited iareas. 
During the war, however, the huge stream of com- 
pulsory movements of population into the forests and 
tundras took place without any preparation, at a time 
when the government had its hands full elsewhere and 
was m no condition to supply the migrants with even 
the barest essentials Their fate was therefore tragic. 
Essentially the movement of population represented a 
repetition of the mass deportation of kulaks m the 
early ’thirties, with all the ominous consequences. 
Those who survived the hardships of the war years 
now live m their new settlements and toil under the 
vigilant eye of the MVD. 

By the end of the war and immediately thereafter, 
new groups of forced laborers began to flow into the 
labor camps. Again there were two sources of supply 
of this manpower, foreigners and Russians. 

Among the foreigners the mam new source consisted 
of prisoners of war. The Soviet Government has 
never announced the number of prisoners captured by 
the Russians. The number of German prisoners has been 
estimated at from 3 to 4 millions; m addition smaller 
groups of Rumanians, Hungarians, Italians, and Finns 
have been m Soviet captivity At the Moscow Confer- 
ence of Foreign Ministers m March, 1947, Mr Molotov 
stated that, while 1,003,974 Germans had been re- 
patriated, only 890,532 still remained m Russia. Even 
assuming a high mortality rate among German prison- 
ers of war, these figures are susceptible to considerable 
doubt on all counts. In August, 1945, the Soviet armies’ 
drive through Manchuria resulted m the capture of 
Japanese prisoneis who were subsequently transferred 
to Siberia. Their number is estimated at 900^00 1 * 

12. No 1. 1 orh Times, December 20, 19^6- 
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From a purely legal point of view, the compulsory 
employment of prisoners of war is normal and justi- 
fiable. In the case of the Soviet Union, however, no 
limitations are placed on such employment, since the 
Soviet Union does not adhere to the Geneva Conven- 
tion, nor does the International Red Cross have any 
influence on Russian authorities m regard to the treat- 
ment of the prisoners At a time when even the free 
population of Russia had to live on rather meager 
rations, the diet of prisoners of war was just as near 
the subsistence minimum as that of Russian forced 
labor m the camps of the NKVD. 

A detailed report in the Continental News Service 
(London, August 26, 1946) says that during their first 
period of captivity prisoners were sent from one 
“transient camp” to another and consequently obtained 
a comprehensive picture of the camp system In 
Odessa, for example, where there were 24 compara- 
tively small camps, the prisoners were employed in 
rebuilding the port and factories New concrete coastal 
fortifications and ammunition stores were erected 
The port itself was enlarged and electric cranes installed 
At another camp. No 188, at Rada, near Tambov, 
the daily death rate was reported to be 15 for a total 
of 4,000 to 5,000 inmates Camp No 270, at Boroviche, 
about 250 kilometers southeast of Leningrad, was 
divided mto two subcamps, one for senior officers and 
one for the lower ranks, each containing 5,000 to 6,000 
prisoners, 90 per cent of the inmates were Poles, mem- 
bers of the resistance movement The camp was 
situated on marshy ground and the prisoners were em- 
ployed m cutting peat and felling trees In Leningrad 
and its suburbs there were altogether 30 camps con- 
taining over 200,000 people, some of them women 

There were also many show camps, inhabited by 
specially selected prisoners, such as Krasnogorsk, near 
Moscow, where the privileges accorded the prisoners 
gave rise to many fabulous stories among the other 
camps about good food, pleasant living conditions, and 
no work Among the inmates of this camp were Marshal 
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Paulus, General Seydlitz, and some prominent Spanish 
“Reds.” Another of these privileged camps was No. 150, 
situated in foimer monastery buildings m the Urals 
and containing only high-ranking German officers. 
This was a part of the “Win Germany” technique 
pursued during the war. 

As for living conditions m most camps, such as those 
of Odessa or Leningrad, the premises consisted of dilapi- 
dated buildings, surrounded by barbed wire and sentry 
boxes In camps situated m the forests, prisoners lived 
m wooden huts or even in tents They usually slept on 
the ground, without mattresses or even straw, and with 
only one blanket. They had no soap, towels, or medica- 
ments, not even iodine, and they were infested with lice 
The food was insufficient, though there was no starva- 
tion. The prisoners were given potato soup three times 
a day, 600 grams of bread daily, and kasha with melted 
soya fat twice a week. They got no meat, animal fats, 
or vegetables. 

The prisoners worked 10 to 12 hours a day six days a 
week. Technicians and skilled workers of all kinds 
received preferential treatment In theory the prisoners 
* were to be paid one ruble a day for eight hours’ work 
and 25 kopeks for every hour of overtime. They rarely 
received their wages, however, and it was openly said 
in the camps that the money was paid out by the autho- 
rities m Moscow but found its way into the pockets of 
superintendents and local agents. 

There was a great deal of sabotage, particularly m the 
factories To combat this the authorities were compelled 
to post armed guards m every factory. Propaganda 
lectures were held at least once a week m each camp. 
Mobile film units sometimes visited the camps to show 
propaganda films German prisoners were encouraged to 
join the “Antifa” [anti-Fascist] organization, and the 
most reliable were sent to special courses, on 
completion of which they were to return to their own 
country as Communist agitators. 

Among the projects carried out by the labor of 
prisoners of war the outstanding one is a great new rail 
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road leading from the vicinity of Kuibyshev on the Volga 
to Taishet, west of Lake Baikal m Siberia This railway, 
begun before the war, will be about 2,500 miles long 
and is to connect the eastern part of European Russia 
with the new and projected industrial centers of 
Magnitogorsk, Akmolinsk, Pavlodar, Kulunda, Barnaul, 
and the Kuznetsk Basin. In Taishet, which is located 
on the old Trans-Siberian line, the new South Siberian 
Railroad will link up with the Baikal-Amur line, under 
construction in the ’thirties and ’forties as a second road 
from European Russia to the Pacific Ocean. According 
to Soviet sources, 3 million Axis prisoners of war were 
occupied on these tremendous projects in 1946, among 
them were about 2 million prisoners from Germany, 
Italy, Finland, and Hungary, and about 800,000 
Japanese 13 

The Italian Government reported m the Constituent 
Assembly on February 27, 1947, that only 12,513 prison- 
ers of war had returned from Russia out of a total of 
60,000 The mortality rate, due to epidemics, was parti- 
cularly high m the Turkestan concentration camps, here 
it reached 94 per cent The liberal newspaper Risorgi- 
mente Liberate reported that “the Russians showed .• 
bestial carelessness, contempt for human life, and no 
respect for international agreements regulating the 
treatment of war prisoners.” 14 

The postwar Russian occupation of large territories m 
Europe and Asia gave the Soviet military and police 
authorities arbitrary and unquestioned power over all 
sections of the native population, particularly in the 
defeated nations, and the suppression of oppositionist 
movements led to frequent deportation to Russia of 
individuals and groups Soviet military tribunals acted m 
Germany as well as m other former Axis countries as 
political agencies of the Soviet Government The greatest 
number of deportees has been reported from the Soviet 
zone of Germany Men accused of anti-Soviet activities 
or of pro-Fascist sympathies have been sentenced to up 
to 20 years of forced labor m Russia It has been reported 

13 Trkulskaya Pravda, quoted in the New York Times, December 17, 1046 

14 Now }o rk Times , February 28, 1947 
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that up to 20 per cent of German youths in the Soviet 
zone have been arrested, interned at the concentration 
camp of Ferch, near Potsdam, and sent from there to 
Russia. 16 This percentage may be exaggerated; but there 
is no doubt that measures of this kind have been fairly 
extensive. 

German prisoners of war, released by the Western 
Powers and repatriated to the Russian zone, were often 
arrested and deported to Russia for forced labor. Not 
less than 4,000 officers and an unknown number of 
enlisted men were taken to Soviet camps in Germany 
and then shipped to the East. Soviet authorities were 
especially rigorous with those German officers who 
had “graduated” from American “courses in democracy” 
and were supposed to constitute an important means 
of democratic regeneration in Germany. 16 

Thus, while certain contingents of former prisoners 
of war have been returned to Germany from Soviet 
captivity, there has been a stream of foreign labor 
moving m the opposite direction, from west to east. 

RUSSIAN PRISONERS OF WAR 

In the meanwhile millions of Russians were returning 
to the Soviet Union. The two most numerous categories 
among them consisted of Russian laborers, men and 
women, forcibly dragged to work m Germany, and 
Russian prisoners of war, for the most part captured 
during the Russian retreat m 1941-42. From the second 
group the Germans had attempted to organize “labor 
battalions” of the men who were considered unreliable 
and unfit to bear German arms, and Russian military 
formations (General Vlasov’s army and other units) 
with Russian officers but under German control. In 
addition, individual Russians entered the German 
service. 

Now this huge mass of humanity was returning 
home. Real traitors made up but a negligible fraction 
of them. But their experiences abroad — the standard 

15 Report by Max Januszcwshi to the British military authorities in Germany, 
based on his personal experiences in the concentration camps of eastern Germany. 
Neuo Volkszeltung, June i, 1946 
16 New York Journal American, January 24, 1947 
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of life they had seen and their contacts with Allied 
troops— made them a danger in the eyes of their 
government. They were carrying home germs of 
criticism.They had become politically unreliable m their 
own country. 

Screening of repatriates therefore became a rule. All 
Russians returning from German captivity or German 
slavery had to pass through camps, surrounded by 
barbed wire and closely guarded by armed detachments, 
and every one of them— especially prisoners of war — 
was subjected to detailed interrogations The whole 
investigation was carried out by the NKVD in accord- 
ance with strict and detailed instructions from Moscow. 
The very fact of his captivity was the accusation 
leveled against every Soviet prisoner of war. 
According to a Soviet principle of long standing, a 
member of the Red Army is forbidden to fall into 
enemy hands under any circumstances A war waged 
by the Soviet Union is considered different from all 
other wars between nations it is a sort of holy war, a 
crusade in which no individual may surrender. Soldiers 
and officers of the Soviet Army were instructed to 
follow these principles if surrounded by the enemy 
without hope of escaping, fight to the finish, kill as 
many as possible before getting killed, if wounded do not 
let yourself be captured, commit suicide rather than 
surrender alive These maxims had important implica- 
tions in more than one sense The Soviet Union 
never adhered to the Geneva Convention concerning the 
treatment of prisoners of war It remained indifferent 
to the fate of Red Army men who had fallen into enemy 
hands. A Soviet prisoner of war is an outcast — so the 
theory went — he is not worth the attention and aid of 
his country. The frightful mortality rate among 
Russian prisoners of war m Germany was a consequence 
of this attitude. 17 

i 7 '*In regard to the rules concerning prisoners of war the Government of the 
USSR does not consider itself bound by any international agreements whatsoever 
At the present time the penalty for premeditated surrender into captivity not 
necessitated by combat conditions is death by shooting, according to Par 14 of 
the Regulations on Military Offenses " Great Soviet Encyclopedia , XIV, 285 
Also Penal Code, par 1932 a, “Decree No 270’ of 1942 declares a prisoner 
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It also played a considerable part during the first 18 
months of the war when Soviet morale was low and 
masses of Russian soldiers were easily taken prisoners by 
the Germans. The terrible fate of Russian prisoners in 
Germany was persuasively utilized m Soviet campaign 
of exortmg the Red Army to resist 

And now, after the war, the concept of a “holy war” 
was made use of m screening the masses of prisoners and 
deportees to replenish the contingents of forced labor. 

While American and British prisoners of war were 
.returning home as honored citizens and were received 
with general sympathy and compassion for the hardships 
they had sustained, Soviet soldiers, from private to 
colonel, had to undergo a humiliating procedure. They 
were often stripped of their clothes and given German 
rags to wear; officers’ shoulder straps were torn off; 
they were given the lowest food rations, less than the 
bulk of the Soviet Army received. And everyone was 
made to answer dozens of questions asked by NKVD 
investigators — as to why he had fail&d to take his life 
at the last moment, how he had spent the years of 
imprisonment in Germany, and so on. Executions were 
infrequent, only those who had served m a commanding 
capacity with the Germans were shot. Members of the 
Vlasov army and other pro-German formations were 
usually given terms of 15 to 25 years of corrective labor. 
The great majority of prisoners, however, who had 
remained loyal to their country, were likewise sent off 
to hard labor, with the exception of old men and some 
of the women, who were permitted to return home. And 
in the files of every Russian returning home the entry 
“Socially dangerous” was made. 

A multitude of reports confirm this peculiar treat- 
ment of Soviet repatriates and add eloquent details to 
this over-all picture. Here, for instance, is what Lieu- 
tenant G Dlmnykh tells of his experiences , m an as yet 
unpublished manuscript received from France. He was 
put to work by the Germans m a plant near Berlin, was 

captured alive by the enemy ipso facto a traitor, it provides for the lo*— of 
allowance* by the prisoner’s family and for screre punishment of the prisoner’s 
family m the case of officers. 
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wounded by an exploding mine, and was in a hospital 
when the Red Army occupied the area 
After my recovery [he relates] I was sent to a screen- 
ing camp and thence to a costruction battalion In the 
screening camp all the Russians who had been m Ger- 
many had to appear before a commission of the NKVD 
A detailed interrogation takes place — How, why, and 
when did you get to Germany 7 Why didn’t you join the 
Partisan movement ? Where and with whom did you 
work m Germany, and so forth. — Beatings are frequent. 
All those suspected of collaboration with the Germans 
(be it only on the basis of denunciations and hearsay) are 
sent to separate camps and then appear before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal m Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, 
where after a brief trial they are sentenced to various 
terms of forced labor m concentration camps — usually 
more than five years 

Those whose records are “clean” have a notation 
made in their records “SO” [i.e , socially dangerous], 
and then the younger men and part of the women are 
sent to construction battalions and work details with 
the army, while the older men, part of the women, and 
the children are sent home There the adults must 
report to the local offices of the NKVD, are entitled to 
remain home only one month, and then must serve two 
years in special labor camps The terms of those remain- 
ing in Germany — with the army and work details — are 
not known 

Former Vlasovites were at first shot without much 
ado, but now they are usually sentenced to 15 to 25 
years . 

The repatriates are depressed, especially those who 
had been m the American and British zones. They are 
forbidden to attend higher schools or occupy responsible 
positions for a long time In general they are treated as 
“second class” citizens 

Another lieutenant of the Red Army gave an account 
of his deportation to a labor camp m Siberia and 
his miraculous return to Western Europe, which was 
published m the Svobodnoye slovo ( Free Word ) in 
Pans under the title “Judge Me 1 ” 
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I have been a member of the Communist Youth 
League since 1934, from 1941 on, I served as liaison 
officer m the Red Army. My older brother is a member 
of the party, the head of a workshop m a big plant, my 
other brother was also a party member and a major m 
the Red Army he was killed during the “liberation” 
of Poland m 1939. My father was secretary of the 
party committee m a remote district until his 
death m 1938. All our family had always been loyal 
to the Soviet regime, consciously and out of pro- 
found conviction. I did not at all share the defeatist 
mood, when m the first months of the war the majority 
of our soldiers and a part of the officers desired to 
surrender to the Germans I did not believe in the 
German idea of “liberation.” 

After capturing three heavy German tanks I was 
wounded m the battle of Orel. I was awarded the Order 
of the Red Banner “for valor and bravery in action.” 
In October, 1941, our entire unit was surrounded and 
captured after a desperate fight A bomb tore off three of 
my fingers. How it happened that I, an officer, a candi- 
date for party membership, failed to shoot myself as in- 
structed, and how I let myself be taken prisoner, I can- 
not explain. Perhaps the acute pam m my hand held me 
back, or else perhaps the awareness of having fought to 
the last, or maybe the utter exhaustion after 11 days of 
uninterrupted fighting had rendered me completely 
apathetic and indifferent to my future Besides there 
w r ere 2,000 other soldiers and officers sharing my fate. 
I cannot describe my horror when a few* days later I 
became fully aware of being a prisoner, nor the abhorrence 
of the German treatment of the prisoners, whom they 
were shooting for disobedience, starving to death, 
killing the sick and exhausted who were unable to 
march on. My experiences and emotions of those days 
defy the boldest imagination. 

I was sent to work near Katowice m Silesia, where I 
was required to toil under hard conditions despite my 
crippled hand. I shall not describe the working condi- 
tions there. That was one of the gloomiest aspects of 
German captivity, I believe Within four months I had 
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become a blood-spitting invalid with swollen legs In 
May, 1944, m view of my inability to perform hard 
labor, I was transferred to the Hannover region to work 
m a plant producing spare parts At the same time I was 
again approached with an offer to join the Vlasov army, 
but I preferred to die an honest man m the eyes of my 
fatherland. 

I continued to work until the Americans arrived and 
freed the Russian prisoners and deportees There were 
many among us who did not wish to return home To 
me this attitude seemed absurd, unreasonable, 
pathological . I was then m command of a group of 
over 400 persons who wanted to return home immedi- 
ately I counted the days, anxiously looking forward to 
the happy moment of going home 

We took leave of those who had decided not to 
return in a mood of mutual hostility I considered them 
ungrateful and erring sons of our fatherland and they 
frankly called us fools 

..We have reached the Russian zone A few 
minutes after the departure of the American trucks 
that had brought us there we were ordered to line up. I 
was disagreeably surprised by the great number of armed 
soldiers who guarded us on all sides At last an 
officer showed up and without greeting ordered us to 
tear off our shoulder straps in terms little suited for the 
ears of the women and children present Then address- 
ing the entire group he proceeded to tell us that we 
were traitors, that we had gone over to the enemy on 
purpose, that we had volunteered for work in Germany, 
and that the women had only catered to the basest 
instincts of the enemy 

They took us — a small group of former Red Army 
officers — to an unspeakably filthy empty hut We 
received no food. Two days went by m waiting Then 
two of our comrades were called out and taken away One 
of them soon returned but refused to answer our ques- 
tions, the other one never came back Late m the night 
I was summoned The examining officer — a strange 
character, highly nervous, with a constantly twitching 
body — instead of interrogating me began to heap accusa- 
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tions on me. Why had 1 let myself be captured ? Why 
hadn’t I escaped ? Why had I consented to work for 
the Germans 7 Why had I failed to engage in sabotage 7 
Why had I failed to kill any Germans while m prison 7 
Why had I failed to do anything to liquidate any of 
those who joined the Vlasov army 7 I asked him when 
and to what army unit I would be directed. He smiled 
and said that first I would have to expiate my guilt and 
air out my infected ideology. At this I got mad. I who 
had fought bravely to the last, who had been wounded 
twice, whose hand had been crippled, who had ex- 
perienced all the torment of captivity and forced labor, 
who had refused to join the Vlasov army, who had 
never done anything disreputable m my life — was I to 
be accused of treason and deprived of decorations won 
m battle 7 Was this justice 7 I said I would complain to 
Marshal Zhukov and demand a thorough investigation 
To this he replied with a torrent of profanity. When I 
pointed out that for two days I had had nothing to eat 
and asked him to have my belongings returned to me, 
he said we had feasted long enough on American rations 
and it would do us good to go hungry for a while and 
that our luggage had been confiscated. 

By the next morning our group had shrunk 12 
comrades — almost half of us — had not returned from 
the interrogation They were shot immediately m the 
garage, which had been specially arranged for this pur- 
pose. About 60 of our whole convoy were liquidated 
in this fashion. I knew the story of every one of those 
who had arrived with me, I knew how and why they 
had found themselves m Germany, and I knew that they 
all had a clear conscience and were eager and happy to 
go home. 

...One day we were taken to another hut and made to 
undress and exchange our American outfits for old 
German uniforms, tattered and filthy, that seemed to 
have been taken off corpses ... 

Dirty, unshaven, m our ragged German uniforms 
and broken shoes, we presented a pitiful picture. The 
distress of the men whose wives and children had been 
deported to an unknown destination the day before 
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can easily be imagined We were all deeply troubled 
by the question why all this 7 What had we done to 
deserve it ? ..We started off under an impressive 
escort We marched until nightfall with hardly any 
food After four days we were loaded m a freight 
train with tightly closed windows There were 62 
persons in our car There was no room to stretch out, 
we had to take turns sitting down The train had no 
less than 50 cars, and all of them were filled with 
people like us. Some died on the way Twice the doors 
of the car were opened to let us watch the shooting of 
several deportees who had attempted to escape 

At last the whole transport was unloaded, some 30 
to 40 kilometers from Omsk, as we learnt later Again 
we marched, reaching a cluster of newly built huts after 
dark There were a good many such huts, but com- 
munication between them was strictly forbidden 
Inside there were bunks in two tiers and nothing else 
The next morning those of us who knew foreign 
languages were called up. I was sent to a German camp 
a few miles away to serve as translator. 

I do not know the total number of camp inmates, but 
I estimate that there must have been several hunderds 
of thousands in our huts, people of various nationalities 
and from many countries They were all engaged m 
building vast industrial plants for which the equipment 
was brought from Germany We christened the project 
"New Germany ” The entire personnel, engineers, tech- 
nicians, as well as craftsmen, clerks, and medics, was 
recruited from among the prisoners. Everyone had 
experience in his field. The organization was admirable 
Don't spare any human bemgs carry out the task 
according to plan.” 

The mortality was high This was due to the lack of 
proper working clothes, the terrific cold, the speed-up 
and the competition, the bad food and the shortage of 
medical supplies No distinction was made m any respect 
between Germans and Russians like myself One had the 
impression that the destruction of the human beings 
concentrated here was being carried out on directives 
from Moscow. Suicides were frequent. 
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One day there arrived a routine commission of inspec- 
tors. In one of them I recognized a cousin of mine. He 
passed me twice without a sign of recognition. The next 
time I saw him I went up to him with some question 
concerning my work He recognized me but still gave no 
sign. For two days we met constantly; I felt his eyes 
resting on me — but that was all. And this from a cousin, 
almost a brother, a childhood playmate, my closest friend 
for nearly ten years* I decided then and there to make 
an end to this wretched and hopeless life. I had a rope 
m my possession and intended to hang myself that very 
night. But late that night I was summoned to the office 
of the commission, where I found my cousin by himself. 
He asked me some questions concerning my work, then 
sent the guard away, locked the door and — we were 
alone. We hugged and kissed each other m the boundless 
joy of our reunion ...He begged me to tell him frankly 
v/hat had brought me here, and I told him the whole 
story. He wept while listening to me 

From him I learnt many interesting things. My fate, 
he told me, was that of all those returned from German 
captivity or deportation, including women As a result of 
the purges conducted by the Red Army in occupied ter- 
ritories, hundreds of transports were daily being directed 
to the various places where the “New Germany” was 
under construction. Thousands of “religionists” were 
being brought there from the areas liberated from the 
Germans. My cousin explained to me the significance of 
the appointment of a patriarch by the party. I learnt that 
in the model towns, which were to be shown to visiting 
foreigners, churches had been opened and fine shops 
with a superabundance of excellent high-priced food- 
stuffs had been established But nothing similar could be 
found in places remote from the center, and the idea of 
opening churches m provincial towns would have seemed 
absurd, and those who dared advance it soon would 
have found themselves among the builders of “New 
Germany.” 

It was interesting to hear from him about the people’s 
exultation over the victory Everyone believed that an 
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easier life could now be expected, that the ceaseless 
feverish work of 12 to 13 hours a day would come to an 
end and the half -starved population would be given food 
They hoped that the NKVD would relax its vigilance 
and cease suspecting everybody of being a wrecker and 
traitor My cousin told me that not only the “common 
man,’’ the rank-and-file soldier, but also the higher- 
ups, including the marshals, live in constant fear, 
and that he himeself — a party official of high standing, 
possessor of many decorations won m the war — enjoyed 
neither peace of mind nor a sense of security 
It is impossible for me to tell here the story of my 
“reincarnation,” with false documents bearing a strange 
name, of the Red Army uniform which I wore, and the 
journey which brought me m an official capacity to one 
of the zones of occupation m Germany, where I discarded 
my Red Army uniform.... With a feeling of deep pain 
I reflect on my shattered life, on the undeserved disgrace 
which was the sole reward I received for my boundless 
love of my country And now do I not still love my 
country ? At the first call of my people I shall return to 
serve it the people, but not those leaders who cling to 
their power and are ruthlessly destroying our helpless 
misguided people 

Now judge me ! Pass judgment on me and tell me 
what I am guilty of f My conscience is clear, my will is 
unbroken and— despite everything I have been through— 
I have enough strength left to fight for the real 
liberation of my enslaved and terrorized but strll 
magnificent people I Ui 


COMPULSORY REPATRIATION TO FORCED LABOR 

At the end of the war every belhgeren tna „ j 
that all displaced nationals would be anxious to return 
home as soon as possible No government considered 
compulsory measures necessary to force T* red 

except the Soviet Union patriation 

Besides Russian prisoners cf war r r 

Soviet citizens were in western Europe by the £ 
military operations in 1945 There were Russian laborers 
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men and women, “imported” into Germany and German- 
occupied countnes during the German reign; thousands 
of Russians had joined the anti-Nazi underground in 
France and other countries, there were remnants of 
Vlasov’s Army and other Russian military formations 
who had fought against the Soviet Army, and there 
were German “labor battalions” recruited from Rus- 
sians. While demanding the wholesale and compulsory 
return home of all these groups, the Soviet authorities 
began to prepare the “cases” for the NKVD. The 
decision to screen each and every individual of this 
huge mass was soon carried out. If a man had worked 
m a German plant or on a German farm, had 
he gone by his own will when labor was being 
lured to Germany, or had he been dragged away by 
force ? In the former case, he was a traitor and there- 
fore subject to severe punishment. If he was a Russian 
partisan m France, was he not trying to hide his 
previous collaboration with the Germans? And if he had 
been a member of any Russo-German military formation, 
he was sure to be punished either by death or a 
sentence to katorga. 

In 1944 the Soviet Government began diplomatic 
negotiations with the aim of compelling its allies to 
send home all Soviet citizens m their zones, regardless 
of their wishes At first this desire met with some 
reluctance on the part of the Western Allies, but 
they gave m. These proceedings were not revealed 
in the official communiques, since the American and 
British authorities apparently wished to avoid public 
discussion of a measure that actually condemned to 
great hardship not only persons guilty of treason but 
also thousands of innocent men and women. 

Compulsory shipment of Soviet citizens back to 
Russia began in 1944 and was not terminated until 
1946. The question had been raised at the Yalta 
Conference of the Big Three and had been settled in 
accordance with Soviet wishes. The President of the Uni- 
ted States and the Bintish Prime Minister could not have 
been unaware of the real significance of Stalin’s demands- 
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The tendency toward cementing friendship with Stalin 
at almost any price m more than one instance induced 
the unconditional acceptance of his demands by the 
Western Allies But m this case the violation of 
elementary rules of morals and humaneness was flagrant 
The “friendship” — which after all was not achieved — 
was paid for with the blood of thousands of 
Russians 

Russia, like every other country, was naturally entitled 
to judge its own citizens for their behavior during 
the war Yet there has been a perennial distrust of 
the NKVD system of justice, of its inclination to wreak 
vengeance, of the ease with which it pronounces and 
carries out its rigorous sentences If it had been revea- 
led before the conscience of the world, the British and 
American consent to Stalin’s demand would certainly 
have provoked vigorous protests The agreements re- 
mained secret until March, 1947. 

As soon as the war in Germany ended, the Yalta 
decisions were put into effect Millions of Soviet 
citizens were soon repatriated from Germany and other 
countries On the other hand, many thousands of Rus- 
sians, prisoners of war and civilians alike, refused to 
return, thousands crossed the German border into 
Switzerland, France, Belgium, and Holland It soon 
became known that those who had been repatriated 
were screened and, where any doubts arose, were 
placed in “transient camps” controlled by the NKVD 

Nothing was ever reported m either the Soviet 
press or radio about the fate of Soviet “traitors” after 
the war In order not to disclose the extent to which 
Russians had waged war against the Soviet Union, and 
in order to sustain the wartime legend of the un- 
animous support accorded the Soviet Government by 
its people during the war, the matter of repatriates was 
passed over in silence within Russia Only once, in 
1946, a short dispatch appeared about the trial of 
General Andrei Vlasov and his aides, who were con- 
victed of treason, sentenced to death, and executed. 
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It happened, however, that more facts became known 
abroad. American troops m Germany were obliged to 
comply with the order to load the interned Russian 
soldiers and displaced persons onto trains and convoy 
them to the Soviet zone; no protests on the part of 
those shipped back were of any avail. A few of them 
managed, however, to return from the other side of 
the demarcation line and they told of the impending 
trials and threatened punishment. The summer and 
fall of 1945 witnessed a real struggle between the 
American authorities m Germany and Austria and the 
interned Russians, it took clubs, rifle butts, and 
bayonets, and shooting over the prisoners’ heads to 
usher them into the box cars that were to bear them 
to Russia. 

In January, 1946, 10 Russian soldiers m Dachau com- 
mitted suicide by cutting their throats, while 21 others 
were saved after attempting suicide with razor blades. 
Though threatened with rifles and carbines, they 
refused to leave the shelter, begging GI guards to shoot 
them rather than carry out the extradition order. 
Although no mention had been made of their destina- 
tion, they appeared certain of the preparations and de- 
termined to die rather than obey. The next day, in 
another barrack, the Russians tore off their clothing 
in a vain effort to frustrate the guards and, linking 
their arms, resisted pushing and shoving. When the 
guards finally rushed the building, some prisoners were 
dead, having cut their own throats, while others had 
used pieces of clothing to hang themselves. 18 It was 
a humiliating assignment for the United States 
Army * 

In order to have French prisoners of war repatriated 
from the Soviet-occupied zone of Germany — their 
number was over 300,000— the French Government had 
to make a significant concession in return, namely, to 
allow Russian NKVD commissions to go to France 
and operate freely against the nevozvuishchcntsy 

lS. Now York Times, January 20, 19^6 
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(“nonreturners,” a term applied to this special category 
of Soviet citizens) In accordance with the secret 
agreement, the NKVD established its own concentra- 
tion camp on French soil, at Beauregard, near Pans 
NKVD men in uniform and m plain clothes, aided by 
hired agents, gathered intelligence about Soviet citizens 
m hiding, raided their domiciles, rounded them up and 
sent them to Beauregard, whence they were forcibly 
sent back to Russia. 

An artillery officer with a long record of guerrilla 
warfare, who had likewise been a prisoner of the 
Germans and had been detained on Alderney Island, 
where 1,200 of 2,000 Russian prisoners had died, tells 
his ordeal after the liberation of France in these 
words 

In the fall of 1944 I was taken to Camp Beauregard 
near Paris This was one of the many-collection points 
for Soviet citizens who had been German prisoners or 
deportees There were about 3,000 persons in Beaure- 
gard at the time The administration consisted of 
former prisoners of war like us under the control of 
the Military Repatriation Commission. 

At first we had a free and easy life. W e came and 
went as we pleased The administration carefully 
avoided any show of strict discipline in order to allay 
our suspicions and attract as many people as possible 
But Soviet people aren’t so easily duped We were 
visited by Bogomolov [the Soviet Ambassador to 
France], Guzovski, and other officials of the Embassy 
and military mission, they made speeches about our 
fatherland forgiving us and awaiting us, they said that 
the guilty and the innocent were equally dear to 
our country, and that once we were home each 
individual case would be examined, with the result 
that some would be rewarded and others punished One 
such speech was enough for us We knew what was 
meant by “examining things once we were home” and 
“forgiving everything ” Anyway, what did they mean 
by “forgiving” a man who had suffered endlessly at the 
enemy’s hands 7 We were to be encouraged to go home, 
and once there we would be punished as “traitors to 
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out country” for having let ourselves be captured alive. 
All our hopes for changes and an evolution of the 
Soviet regime in the years of war were shattered with 
one blow at our first contact with the “authorities.” A 
''Soviet atmosphere” pervaded the camp People began 
to fear one another, they were afraid of speaking out 
loud, denunciations began, people were being shadowed 
and investigated the agents of the NKVD were at 
work. 

One evening Comrade Guzovski came to the camp. 
That day the whole camp had been drunk, and the 
intoxicated guards, who did not know Guzovski, 
refused to admit him This incident resulted m such a 
response and such threats on the part of Guzovski 
that our last doubts were dispelled about the fate that 
awaited us in our country. The next day Bogomolov 
came out to the camp to try to alleviate the distressing 
effect of Guzovski’s pronouncements, but to no avail 
Many officers of the Commission while drunk had 
hinted at the fate of “traitors to our country,” and 
their words spread with lightning speed throughout the 
camp. Most of the inmates had but one thought: 
escape. Everybody who had connections outside the 
camp tried to obtain false documents and shelter. Of 
course not many succeeded m this. 

As the date of our departure approached our spirits 
were desperately low. Disorders and drunkenness could 
no longer be restrained, robberies were rampant m 
the vicinity of the camp. Everyone wanted to be free 
and do as he pleased for the last time. 

In July, 1945, the first transports left for Russia. 
Others followed all through the summer And as men 
left, others were brought in from all over the country. 
The camp was surrounded by armed guards and we 
could no longer go to town. 

Escapes were frequent When the critical moment 
arrived, I too, escaped.. 19 

A Ukrainian, forcibly deported to Germany under 
the occupation, had been put to work m a German 

\g From an unpublished manuscript of a former Bed Arm> officer, written 
m Paris m May, 1946. 
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machine repair shop. After the liberation, be says, 

he decided to reconcde himself to his fate and return 
to Russia with his group They were being sent off 
well, with speeches, music, and banners, on trucks 
They were driven to a collecting point near Leipzig 
and placed behind barbed wire Instead of music, there 
were loaded machine guns The welcoming speech 
was full of curses and threats Then interrogations 
began this was no longer the army, this was the 
NKVD They asked an endless number of questions, 
and after each reply the interrogator would shout 
“You liar 1” The food was atrocious Nor did the 
conversations among the men sound very comforting, 
there was talk of the horrible fate of the preceding 
parties The returnees were told that all those suspec- 
ted of sympathizing with the Germans and having 
done good work for them were immediately segregated 
and placed in a separate camp for “Vlasovites”, there 
the conditions were no better than they had been m 
German camps for Russian prisoners of war It was 
said that groups of returnees were even sent off by 
foot to the [Soviet] border 

After his freer life m France, our mechanic was greatly 
depressed One day, while still in this camp, 
he found himself in front of a convoy of American 
trucks that had just brought in a new group of men 
“Like a feather I jumped into one and hid under a 
bench I lay there without daring to breathe It was 
dark already I didn’t care what might happen.” After 
half an hour the truck, driven by an American soldier, 
left the camp without inspection At the first stop 
the driver chased off his stowaway, but this was already 
in the American zone, near a railway station From 
there he made his way back to France — without money, 
without a ticket, without papers 20 

Bloody and hair-raising incidents were reported in 
the French press, and public opinion was soon aroused 
against the doings of the Soviet agents in France and 
their methods For a long period the French Govern- 
ed A r oi j t zhurnal, \IV (New York. 1946), 243-244 
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ment did not dare oppose this Russian activity since 
it was based on a previous official commitment. 
Not until May, 1946, did M. le Troquer, Minister of 
Internal Affairs, tell Soviet Ambassador Bogomolov 
how great was the indignation m France and demand 
the cessation of the MVD’s activities there. 

Similarly in Sweden considerable excitement resulted 
from the disclosure of the Soviet demand for the 
forcible return of 157 citizens of the Baltic states, who 
had escaped from Germany It became known that 
by a secret agreement the Swedish Government had 
recognized the Soviet annexation of the Baltic nations 
back in 1940. Living m constant fear and under 
pressure from the Soviet Government, Sweden finally 
yielded and returned the unfortunate doomed refugees. 

In the United States the repatriation of Russian 
prisoners of war seized m France and Germany procee- 
ded silently even before the end of the war, but 
dramatic events were revealed only after the armistice. 
On Ellis Island, at Fort Dix, N J , and at Camp Ruston 
La., as well as on the West Coast many Russians due 
to be repatriated committed suicide. Others jumped 
overboard after leaving American soil The number 
of those shipped to Russia has not been made public. 

On October 4, 1945, General Eisenhower tried to 
abrogate this article of the Yalta Agreement and 
ordered the discontinuance of forcible repatriation 
of Russian nationals At that time 26,400 Soviet citizens 
-were still m American custody The spokesman for 
the Supreme Allied Commander explained that “we 
are not going to risk the lives of American soldiers 
to make them [the Russians] go ” The State Depart- 
ment, however, overruled Eisenhowers instructions 
and ordered the completion of the repatriation program. 

As a result of this large-scale action of the Soviet 
Government and strong pressure brought to bear on 
its allies, Soviet Russia gained great masses of man- 
power and a new source for the' replenishment of 
forced labor camps. How many of the millions of 
Russian repatriates have wound up m labor camps 
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it is of course impossible to tell Together with Ger- 
mans and other prisoners of war working in Russia 
and along with the remaining inmates of the forced 
labor camps, they lend an unusually heterogeneous 
character to the body of forced laborers From the 
industrial Don Basin, for instance, a report states 

Rumanians, Yugoslavs, Poles of German origin were 
deported to the Don Basin to work m the mines 
There are also at work there German, Hungarian, and 
Rumanian war prisoners, as well as a certain number 
of Italians Likewise Soviet citizens returned from 
captivity are immediately dispatched to this region, 
where they are subjected to a rather severe discipline, 
having to work under the provisions of the labor 
draft and being deprived of the right to return to their 
families. Another category of the workers consists 
of Soviet citizens who served with the German 
Army or collaborated with the Germans These 
have been sentenced to forced labor in the coal 
mines Their terms vary from 10 to 20 years. A 
certain number of these forced laborers were pardoned 
m September, 1945, on condition that they remain in 
the Don Basin and have their families transferred 
there 21 

Two kinds of purges went on in Russia after the end 
of the war and both supplied new contingents of forced 
labor The first took place m former enemy-occupied 
regions and involved unreliable and suspect Soviet 
elements On the basis of various evidence and denun- 
ciations, the MVD deported considerable groups of men 
and women to camps m the north and east, the procee- 
dings and sentences never being mentioned m the press. 
This action was taken in accordance with a decree of 
April, 1943, reintroducing “penal servitude" for 
collaboration with the enemy. 

The second purge started m August, 1946, and dealt 
primarily with Soviet officials found guilty of embezzle- 
ment, incorrect reporting, inefficiency, and other Soviet 
delinquencies A few trials and sentences have been 

21 Sotslallstlcheskl vestnik (1946), No 10 
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reported officially, as a warning to the population. The 
purging process was obviously intended to last for a 
cosiderable period, its results cannot but benefit the de- 
pleted manpower reserves of the labor camps. 

In the meanwhile, the new Five-Year Plan for 1946- 
50, which stresses rehabilitation of industry, agriculture, 
transportation, and waterways, was announced. Among 
its projects a great many are in the group traditionally 
carried out by forced labor. 

The peat output is to be increased 39 percent over 
prewar figures. The rebuilding of power stations must 
be conducted at great speed Hydroelectric stations are 
planned m a number of new locations. The petroleum 
industry m the Volga area is to be increased 2.4 times, 
new petroleum fields are to be developed in the Tatar 
Republic, and the Saratov, Kuibyshev, Urals, Ukhta, and 
Sakhalin regions; a large liquid fuel industry is to be 
created m eastern Siberia, the northern Caucasus, and 
the Leningrad region New railroads are to be built to 
a total of 7,230 kilometers; secondary tracks to a total 
of 12,500 kilometers are to be built or restored On 
existing railroads 50,000 kilometers of new rails are to 
be laid. The Stalin White Sea-Baltic Canal is to be 
rebuilt and work is to begin on the Marnnsk water- 
way. Inland water transport systems are to be restored 
and wharves and ports are to be rebuilt on the Dnieper, 
Pripet, Don, Kuban, Neman, western Dvina, and Svir 
rivers, and on lakes Ladoga and Onega. The “felling of 
trade timber shall increase by 59 per cent" over the 
prewar figures 

The timber-felling area shall be increased, chiefly 
where the timber can be brought down for floating 
in the following river basins, the northern Dvina 
and its tributaries, Pechora, Kama, Vyatka, Kilmez, 
Unzha, Vetluga and Belaya, the felling of timber shall 
be increased in western Siberia and the Far East. In 
the five-year period 17,500 kilometers of timber 
transport roads for mechanical traction, 6,500 kilo- 
meters of narrow-gauge railway, 2,500 kilometers 
of tractor roads, and 8,500 kilometers of motor roads ' 
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shall be built in the lumber regions, mainly in the 
northern and northwestern regions and in the Urals 
( Kama Basin) 22 

The fulfillment of this great plan is, under present 
Soviet conditions, contingent upon the existence and 
expansion of the systen of forced labor. 

22 Voznesenski s report to the Supreme Soviet, March, 1946 
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“My father chastised you with whips but 
I will chastise you with scorpions ’’ 

‘‘There will come a time when sentences will not 
impose years and months of imprisonment but days 

and hours of forced labor Prison work is the most 

effective and rational mode of criminal repression.” 
These are not the words of a Soviet leader, of the bearer 
of great and new ideas about punishment and correc- 
tion. It was the tsarist Minister of Justice, Nikolai 
V. Muraviov, who, m 1902, told a congress m St. 
Peteisburg about this vision of his. The congress was 
considering problems of convict labor, and Muraviov 
was neither a Socialist nor a liberal. He became rather 
prominent as State Prosecutor in the case of the 
revolutionists Zhelyabov, Perovskaya, and others who 
were accused of assassinating Tsar Alexander II and 
who were later executed. Muraviov was also the father 
of the formula of “self-supporting prisons” which 
later became immensely popular with Soviet profess- 
ors of criminal law and with molders of penal policy 
m the late ’twenties 

Nor was it a Communist spokesman who, m 1912, 
visited the Prison Exhibition, inspected a workshop, 
and stated with emphasis “This is a very important 
business.” It was Tsar Nicholas II himself. 

During the three centuries preceding the Revolution 
the employment of convict labor and exiles had become 
a tradition m Russia. In no other country has the 
utilization of forced labor m the economy of the state 
itself played as significant a role as in the history 
of Russia. Slave labor has been employed to a much 
greater degree by the state than by individuals. This 
characteristic phenomenon of Russian history the 
prevalence of the state m colonization, transportation. 
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“My father chastised you with uhips but 
I will chastise you with scorpions ” 

“There will come a time when sentences will not 
impose years and months of imprisonment but days 

and hours of forced labor Prison work is the most 

effective and rational mode of criminal repression.” 
These are not the words of a Soviet leader, of the bearer 
of great and new ideas about punishment and correc- 
tion. It was the tsarist Minister of Justice, Nikolai 
V Muraviov, who, m 1902, told a congress m St. 
Petersburg about this vision of his. The congress was 
considering problems of convict labor, and Muraviov 
was neither a Socialist nor a liberal. He became rather 
prominent as State Prosecutor m the case of the 
revolutionists Zhelyabov, Perovskaya, and others who 
were accused of assassinating Tsar Alexander II and 
who were later executed. Muraviov was also the father 
of the formula of "self-supporting prisons” which 
later became immensely popular with Soviet profess- 
ors of criminal law and with molders of penal policy 
m the late ’twenties. 

Nor was it a Communist spokesman who, m 1912, 
visited the Prison Exhibition, inspected a workshop, 
and stated with emphasis: “This is a very important 
business.” It was Tsar Nicholas II himself. 

During the three centuries preceding the Revolution 
the employment of convict labor and exiles had become 
a tradition m Russia In no other country has the 
utilization of forced labor in the economy of the state 
itself played as significant a role as m the history 
of Russia. Slave labor has been employed to a much 
greater degree by the state than by individuals This 
characteristic phenomenon of Russian history — the 
prevalence of the state in colonization, transportation, 
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and, to some extent, industry— appeared also m the 
economic use of prison labor 

In France, Colbert had introduced the galleys as 
a substitute for the death penalty, and not until sails 
replaced oars m the navy did galley slavery disappear 
In fiction and m literature the oarsmen chained to 
the boats and suffering inhuman privations during 
the long cruises have remained the most vivid symbol 
of enslavement down to our day 

In Russia, the naval forces constructed by order of 
Peter I in the Sea of Azov were manned by convicts, 
whose sentences read “Condemned to the galleys’’ 
A galley was called katorga m Russian While naval 
galleys soon fell into disuse, katorga, like galley, came 
to mean the worst possible prison punishment coupled 
with hard labor The word was later officially adopted 
and figured m penal codes and court sentences until 
the day of the Revolution 

Early in the eighteenth century a part of the galley 
slaves were transferred to St Petersburg and Baltnski 
Port to do construction work there. Because of a 
scarcity of workers — the periodic curse of Russian 
industrial development, so paradoxical m a highly 
populated country, and prevalent both before and 
after the Revolution — not only the worst criminals 
but even minor offenders and insolvent debtors were 
ordered to construction jobs When founding his 
new capital, Peter I gave instructions to gather the 
required contingent of forced laborers in these words 
“to assemble a few thousand thieves for next summer 
all over the provinces and cities ” 

The use of compulsory labor soon became widespread 
It was employed in the salt mines of the Ural 
Mountains, in the building of fortresses, m the con- 
struction of the ports of Riga, Taganrog, and Reval 
By the middle of the eighteenth century, prisoners 
were working in silver and iron mines m the Urals 
and in Siberia At that time the katorga was not 
merely a means of punishing criminals, it was rather 
forced labor required by the government. “In addition 
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to convicts, the group of compulsory laborers included 
persons unable to pay taxes and private debts and 
who had to pay them off m labor. Certain people 
were assigned to specific jobs artillery and admiralty 
employees, factory workers Ml 

A milder form of compulsory labor was employed by 
the state m the colonization of sparsely populated 
regions, particularly along the eastern periphery of the 
empire. For this purpose persons sentenced to exile, 
rather than more serious offenders, were utilized The 
deportation of exiles attained considerable proportions 
m the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Sent 
away to wild and uninhabited areas* with harsh 
climates, without outside assistance, and virtually 
abandoned there, they often perished m droves. With 
characteristic disregard for the suffering and lives of 
prisoners and exiles, the state could be satisfied that 
the ones who remained alive constituted a nucleus of 
Russian influence and the first line of defense against 
neighboring states. Exile served the Russian state as 
an inexhaustible source of labor wherever it was 
needed for civilian and military tasks, for the peopling 
and fortifying of borders.... “The exiled perished in 
masses, their blood was shed m streams, but exile 
served its purpose and rendered a great service to the 
Russian state." 2 

The colonization of Siberia and, m particular, of the 
Far East, was to a certain extent accomplished through 
the use of prisoners and exiles. While many new settle- 
ments sprang up, the price paid in human lives was 
tremendous. Early m the nineteenth century 1,500 
men were settled to the east of the Baikal Sea They 
soon lost all their belongings and were forced to 
wander the roads begging alms In the Urals a police 
official, Loskutov, created a colony that existed only so 
long as this local tsar was able to terrorize his subjects 
into obedience by means of whipping and wholesale 

1 Ivan Foinitski, Uchenlye o nakazanii (Penal Law), p 269 ■ , - 

2 N Sergeyevski, Nakazanlye v russkom prove 17 -go veto (Puo h 
ne Seventeenth Century), (1887), p 257 
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corporal punishment When Loskutov was arrested, a 
large part of the population dispersed. 

One hundred and fifty thousand men and women, 
guarded and accompanied by their children, plodded 
from Moscow to Siberia along the famous Vladimir 
Track during the two decades from 1826 to 1847. To 
prevent escapes, chaining was introduced, and all exiles’ 
heads were shaved 

With the abolition of serfdom m the 1860’s the use 
of slave labor diminished considerably for a few decades, 
since, m a sense, prison work was the industrial counter- 
part of agricultural serfdom In the mid-’eighties it 
again began to expand — rather slowly at first, more 
rapidly after the turn of the century. The value of 
work performed by prisoners was reported to amount 
to 111,000 rubles m 1885, 1,250,000 in 1906, and 8,200,- 
000 m 1915 These figures are misleading, however, 
since they appear to cover only work done within 
prison walls. The main tasks of the prisoners were 
performed outside the prisons — stone quarrying, coal 
mining, gold mining in Siberia, construction of ports, 
prisons, buildings, and highways. In 1896 the Amur 
Highway was built, the descriptions of its building 
strangely and vividly resemble the stories of the cor- 
rective labor camps of today The work was so hard, 
the treatment so severe, and life under the local 
bosses so terrible, that “people cut their own fingers and 
toes off, stuck iron crowbars into their own and each 
other’s backs ” 3 Official prison reports often 
mentioned instances of self-mutilation 

The number of inmates in katorga prisons was 


5,790 on January 1, 1906 
7,779 on January 1, 1907 
12,591 on January 1, 1908 
22,649 on January 1, 1909 
28,060 on January 1, 1910 
32,000 on January 1, 1912 
29,352 on January 1, 1914 4 


rflnol T° m cht ° by’ 0 " What Used To Be), m G N Chemo- 

danov, H.rchlnskaya katorga (Moscow, 1924), p 131 

4 . Vyshinski, ed , Tyurma kapltallsticheskikh siran, pp 61, 143 
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The large increase occurring between 1906 and 1914 is 
due, to a certain extent, to sentences imposed for 
political offenses. Nevertheless, the maximum of 
approximately 30,000 on the eve of the first World 
War should be the yardstick for evaluating the role 
of prison labor in old Russia. 

Another rise m the incidence of prison labor occurred 
m 1915 — 16 and was due to the war Prison workshops 
produced linen, shoes, and clothing for the armed 
forces, prisoners worked m the munitions industry 
and made hand grenades, they loaded and unloaded 
ships, did forestry, mining, and railroad construction 
The number of working prisoners thus rose to about 
50,000 during the first World War 

In 1900 the Russian delegate to the International 
Prison Congress, Solomon, proudly told a congress of 
prison officials in Brussels 

“The Middle Ages left Russia with a heritage of 
torture, knout, and exile. The eighteenth century 
abolished torture, m the nineteenth the knout was 
done away with, and the first day of the twentieth 
century is the last day of the penal system based 
on exile.” 

Solomon was profoundly mistaken. His own govern- 
ment soon proceeded to expand the old penal system, 
and then — a quarter of a century later — a new 
government came to resurrect and employ, on an 
unexampled scale, methods and measures that Mr, 
Solomon had prematurely buried as vestiges of a 
shameful past. In addition to the prerevolutionary 
prisons, hundreds of concentration camps were now 
opened. Instead of the 30,000 convicts doing hard 
labor in 1914, there were now many millions of forced 
laborers. The exile system reached proportions hitherto 
unknown anywhere in the world. Numerically, it far 
outdid Hitler’s concentration camps. Today the 
system of prison and exile of old Russia appears merely 
as a seed which under new conditions has yielded a 
rich harvest. 
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To many a superficial observer the present evolution 
of Russia presents itself as a gradual reversion to her 
historic pattern, to habits, feelings, and policies of 
prerevolutionary times They note the reemergence 
of a pan-Slav philosophy, of military insignia and 
officers’ epaulettes, of knout and nagaika, they see a 
drive for the Dardanelles and Port Arthur, they 
take cognizance of dozens of manifestations of similar 
tendencies — and they are happy to conclude that the 
Soviet Government itself is “discarding Communism” 
and gradually reverting to the ways of old Russia 
In their eyes the resurrection of the old Russia make's 
the prevailing political system “national” and “rooted 
in the past.” They hope that a modus vivendi can be 
reached more easily with the traditional, “national 
Russia,” and are therefore prepared to acquiesce m 
many of the foul and base deeds if they are remini- 
scent of eastern traditions and clothed in historical 
formulae 


They are doubly wrong, these peculiar optimists 
It is not true that the Soviet Government is discarding 
Communism from its philosophy and policies. Rather 
it sponsors, fosters, and kindles it both inside and 
outside of Russia by all and any means — including 
some that are vestiges of the past. "What it fosters 
and kindles, however, is not the soft, lofty, and dreamy 
philosophy of Communism of bygone decades, it 
enforces a reality of unlimited coercion, of serfdom, 
slavery, and penal servitude 

Nor is it true that Russian history is a sequence 
of murder, torture, violence, and cruelty, as it so often 
appears to a superficial student Besides knouts and 
katorga, the history of Russia — more perhaps than 
that , , many other nations— abounds m humanitarian 
an liberative movements, idealism and self sacrifice 
tor the cause of human liberty and the rule of law 
orious pages of world history have been written 

S»^ U rt S1 V? r ° U8h ? ut ? century of struggle against 
the degradation and enslavement of man For a century 
the aspiration of Russia’s greatest thinkers was a free 
nation in which human rights would be secure 
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The terrible truth is that out of Russia’s rich histo- 
rical past the Soviet leadership, after prolonged 
vacillations and against opposition from within, has 
chosen to revive the harshest, most cruel and barbaric 
features, enhancing them greatly, while crushing 
under its heel the growths of freedom and humanism 
which had slowly appeared from beneath the surface 
during the course of the past century and which are 
equally a part — the noblest, proudest part — of the 
legacy of Russia. 
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Literature on Forced Labor in Russia 


The literature on Russian labor camps and forced 
labor m general is more abundant than is commonly 
assumed Since the early ’thirties quite a number of 
books have been published, especially m the United 
States, Britain, France, and Germany, dealing exclusive- 
ly with this subject, there are even more which devote 
one or more chapters to the issue. 

Five books m English are “musts” for anyone wanting 
to understand modern Russia; no student of Russian 
affairs and no intelligent person m general should over- 
look them. In the chronological order of the period 
they deal with they are 

Red Gaols (London, 1935) is the memoirs of a woman 
whose name could not be revealed at the time (ap- 
parently the daughter of a prerevolutionary diplomat), 
who was arrested in 1923 during the antireligious 
campaign, spent over eight years m prisons, concentra- 
tion camps, and labor camps, including the Solovetski 
Islands and the Belomor Canal Camps, was freed m 
1932, and left Russia m 1935 The narrative is startling 
but truthful. 

Vladimir Tchernavm, I Speak for the Silent Pnsonets 
of the Soviets(Boston, Ralph T. Hale & Co., 1935). The 
author is a Russian scientist who m his youth took part 
in scientific expeditions to Altai and Mongolia later he 
led expeditions exploring Central Asia and the Far East, 
and subsequently became a recognized authority on 
ichthyology. In 1925 he was 'appointed Director of 
Production and Research of the Northern State Fishing 
Trust Arrested as a “wrecker,” he was sent to the 
Northern Camps and there witnessed the transforma- 
tions of the concentration camps into economic institu- 
tions This highly readable book contains one of the 
niost penetrating analyses of the early period of the 
forced labor system. While a prisoner, Tchernavin was 
given the assignment of organizing the use of forced 
labor m the fishing industry, and in Ime of duty had to 
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travel along the northern coast After arranging a 
meeting with his wife and son m the far north, he 
escaped with his family to Finland The dramatic story 
of their flight, during which they spent about three 
weeks m endless forests under conditions of extreme 
privation, was told by the author’s wife, Tatiana Tcher- 
navina, m Escape from the Soviets (London, 1933) 

George Kitchm, Prisoner of the OGPU (New York, 
1935) The author is a Finnish citizen who went to Russia 
as the representative of a number of American companies 
under the NEP Having refused to furnish the GPU 
with information on Finland, he was accused of espionage 
and sentenced to four years of deprivation of liberty 
The fact that he served m the supply department of a 
corrective labor camp saved his life His book was 
published soon after he left Russia, and he died a short 
time later as the result of the long imprisonment 

Lilian T Mowrer Arrest and Exile ( New York, W. 
Morrow & Co , 1941) With a foreword by Olga Kocha- 
nska Mrs Kochanska, a violinist, is the widow of Waclaw 
Kochanski, a famous Polish musician. After the death 
of her husband Mrs Kochanska — a native of Chicago, 
III was recognized as a United States citizen, and this 
cicumstance saved her after her deportation from Poland 
to a settlement of the NKVD She reached this country 
m 1941, by way of Siberia and Japan As is the case with 
many foreigners who before their imprisonment and 
exile knew neither Russia nor the Russian people, the 
author is often not only anti-Communist but anti-Russian 
m general. Despite this feature the book is higly informa- 
tive and useful 


The Dath Side of the Moon (New York, 1947) Introduc- 
tion by T S Eliot In a short preface Helena Sikorski, 
the widow of the Polish Premier, recommends the un- 
named author of this book as "a woman of scrupulous 
integrity and fairness ” Upon instructions of the late 
Cenerai oikorski the author was given access to official 
material and documents Her book is based on a multitude 
o irsthand reports of Poles, men and women, deported 
to Russia m 1940, released in 1941 — 42, and then permitted 
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to leave the Soviet Union. The actual life m Soviet 
labor camps and settlements is presented vividly and 
objectively. Some mistakes concerning Russian history 
have been made, Russian names have been misspelled; 
but these errors do not dimmish the value of the book 
so far as the factual material is concerned. In fact, 
it is one of the most important books of our day. 

Other books m English that are of value to anyone 
interested m a more thorough study of the problem of 
forced labor m Russia are the following. 

S. A. Malsagoff, An Island Hell (London, 1926). 
The author escaped m 1925 after more than a year m 
the Solovki. 

Allan Pim and Edward Bateson, Repot t on Russian 
Timber Champs (London, 1931), Out of the Deep 
(London, 1933), with an introduction by Hugh Walpole, 
and Forced Labour m Russia (London, 1931), published 
by the Bntish-Russian Gazette and Tiade Outlook, deal 
with the “dumping problem” discussed in Chapter XI 
of this book The last-mentioned volume presents the 
Soviet viewpoint, while Messrs. Pim and Bateson 
report on the findings of the British Anti-Slavery 
Society. The second book contains letters from inmates 
of Soviet timber camps and has a preface by Sir 
Bernard Pares, who recommends the volume with the 
words* “I have seen the originals of the letters, I have 
no doubt of their authenticity.” 

Duchess of Atholl, M P , Conscription of a People 
(New York and London, 1931) This serious, scholarly 
volume on the early stages of industrialization and 
collectivization m Russia reveals a good understanding 
of the forced labor system as an integral part of the 
Five-Year Plans. 

Ivan Solonevich, Russia in Chains and Escape fiom 
Russian Chains (both London and Hew York, 1938). The 
author served m various capacities in Russia, was arrested 
and sentenced, together with his brother and son, to a 
termin the Northern Camps. Together the three escaped 
to Finland, later settled m Bulgaria, and eventually 
went over to the most extreme pro-Hitler elements 
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among Russian emigres The two books, strongly- 
pervaded by passion and bitterness, are nevertheless 
important sources of information 

Juba de Beausobre, The Woman Who Could Not 
Die (New York, 1938) A quiet and objective book 
written by a woman who was sentenced to five years of 
corrective labor for “terrorism ” Because of serious illness 
she was freed before the expiration of her sentence 
and permitted to go to England The author tries to 
portray everyone, even the prison chiefs, humanely. 
It is probably this trait that makes the overall impre- 
ssion especially gloomy and full of horror 

Belomor (New York, 1935), is an abbreviated trans- 
lation of the beautiful and luxurious Russian volume, 
Baltnsko-Belomorski Kanal imem Stalina, edited by 
Maxim Gorky The book contains the official and 
highly optimistic Soviet version of the use 'of forced 
labor in the construction of the White Sea — Baltic 
Sea Canal 

Ada Halpern, Conducted Tour (New York, 1945, also 
published m London under the title, Liberation — Sonet 
Style ), is a well-written and illuminating story of a 
Polish woman deported to NKVD settlements m 
Central Asia m 1940 — 41 

Elma Dangerfield, Beyond the Urals (London. British 
League for European Freedom, 1946), with a preface 
by Rebecca West, also gives the story of the depor- 
tation of Poles to Russia The booklet contains valu- 
able data 

Eugene Schirvmdt (Yevgenii Schirvmdt), Russian 
Prisons (London, 1928) This small pamphlet by the 
former chief of Soviet prisons sketches the ideological 
approach to crime and punishment m the early Soviet 
period and the blueprints of penal organization and 
living conditions m the prisons 

Eve G Grady, Seeing Red (New York, 1931), Essad- 
Bey (Leo Noussimbaum), Plot against the World (New 
York, 1933), John D Littlepage, In Search of Soviet 
Gold (New York, 1937), Anton Ciliga, The Russian 
Enigma (London, 1940), Freda Utley, The Dream, We 
Lost (New York, 1940), John Scott, Behind the Urals 
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(New York, 1942), William L. White, Report on the 
Russians (New York, 1945); and Victor Kravchenko, 
I Chose Freedom (New York, 1946) all contain chapters 
on Soviet forced labor or references to it 
The following books in French are worthy of atten- 
tion Yuri Bessonov, M.es 26 prisons et mow evasion 
de Solovki (Paris, 1928). Bessonov was an officer of 
the old army who was imprisoned and deported to the 
Solovetski Islands. He escaped from the camp of Kern 
Senator Frederic Eccard, “Le Travail force en Russie 
sovietique,” m Revue Hebdomadaire, April 25, 1931, con- 
tains letters written by British and Norwegian sailors 
who had been in the Russian north, also letters from 
Russian prisoners, former officers, and priests. 

"Les Camps de concentration de l’URSS,” by an 
unnamed author m Etudes, March 20, 1934. Life in a 
prison camp m Karelia 

Joseph Czapski, Souvenirs de Stai obielsk, 1945, deals 
with the fate of Polish officers m 1940, it also 
contains a report of the author’s visit to the chief of 
the GULAG, General Nasedkm. 

One of the most important books ever to appear on 
Russian prison camps is La Justice sovietique, published 
in French m Rome, 1945. Its authors, Sylvester Mora 
and Peter Ewierniak, are two Polish officers who have 
written on the basis of their personal experiences as 
well as of a great many firsthand reports The first 
Part of the book deals with the general picture of 
Soviet criminal law, exile, and the corrective labor 
system, the second part contains a large collection of 
personal ' reports on living conditions m the labor 
camps. The map attached to the book is of great in- 
terest and value. 

A considerable number of books on Russian labor 
camps were published m Germany, almost all of them 
after 1932 under the National Socialist regime Many 
of these publications are worthless, serving only primi- 
tive propaganda purposes. The Soviet labor camps are 
attacked not because they are concentration camps but 
tor racial reasons, both the administration and the 
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government are depicted as Jewish institutions which 
make use of the labor camps to oppress and destroy a 
host of Russian people Facts are often distorted to 
create the desired impression The Nibelungen-Verlag 
particularly indulged m the publication of books of 
this caliber 

Among the better volumes is Alexander Schwarz, In 
Vologda's weissen Waldern ( In the White Forests of 
Vologda) (Altona, 1937). The author, a Volga-German 
deported to an NKVD settlement m the north, accu- 
rately reports on the living conditions of the exiles, on 
their attempts to get help from relatives m Germany, 
their illnesses, and the great number of casualties 

Karl I. Albrecht, Der verratene Sozialismus (Socia- 
lism Betrayed) (Berlin, 1939) This large volume was 
written by a German forester with a strange back- 
ground. A German soldier in the first World War, he 
fought against the Communist insurgents in Bavaria, 
then became a Communist himself and went to Russia 
in 1924 He spent ten years there and climbed high on 
the Soviet ladder of success Enjoying the full con- 
fidence of the party leadership, he was instrumental in 
the organization of the lumber industry in the north 
and became Chief of the Lumber and Chemical De- 
partment of the Central Control Commission of the 
Communist party A lengthy article appeared in Pravda 
under his name (September 5, 1931) recommending the 
mechanization of the northern lumber industry Accor- 
ding to Albrecht, this was the content of a paper read 
by him before the Politbureau Arrested m June, 1932, 
he was sentenced to death by the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, but due to the intervention of the German 
Government (he had managed to keep his German 
citizenship), he was later turned over to the Gestapo, 
which at first put him under arrest His description 
of this last phase of his Soviet career is incomplete and 
obviously insincere The book contains a large number 
of interesting photographs and for a reader able to 
distinguish between fact and fiction there is valuable 
information m it 
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Alexandra Anzerova (probably a pen name), Aus 
dem Lande der Stummen (From the Land of the Silent) 
(Breslau, 1936) The author, who lived m Russian 
prisons from 1924 to 1933, describes the lot of women, 
practices of self-mutilation, and other aspects of hfe 
m the labor camps. 

Andrei Russmow (pseud ), Die grosse Tauschung 
(The Great Illusion) (Berlin, 1936) The author lived 
m Archangel and had a chance to observe the life of 
prisoners and deportees. 

Peter Nikolajew (pseud), Bauem untei Hammer und 
Sichel (Peasants under the Hammer and Sickle) 
(Berlin, 1936). The writer as a prisoner went through 
various labor camps — Volga, Karelia, and others. 

J. Rempel, Der Soivjetholle entronnen (Escaped from 
Soviet Hell) (Kassel, 1935). The life of exiles in 
Archangel. Often confused and inaccurate. 

Olga Dmitrievna, 18 Jahre der Sowjetherrschaft 
(Eighteen Years of Soviet Rule) (Vienna, 1938). The 
book is an enlarged edition of Red Gaols, listed above. 

At the lowest level are books like Ernst Kluge, 
Wahrheit uber Sowjetrussland (The Truth about Soviet 
Russia) (Leipzig, 1932); v Hermann Greife, Zwangsar- 
beit in der Sowjetumon (Forced labor m the Soviet 
Union) (Berlin, 1936), Lorenz Kamphausen, Unter 
Arbeitern und Bauem (Among Workers and Peasants) 
(Berlin, 1938), and others. 

Soviet literature on criminal law and especially on 
corrective labor camps is voluminous It is of course 
uniformly favorable and piesents the official concept 
of correction by labor, “reforgmg,” and cultural 
achievement. For a reader familiar with the Soviet 
manner of writing and presenting facts these books are 
an important source of information. Besides the 
volumes on Soviet law m general and on criminal law 
m particular, a number of books and magazine articles 
deal with the labor camps and exile, more often than 
not the authors are high officials of the NKVD or of 
the Commissariat of Justice. 

Sovetskaya ynstitsiya (Soviet Justice) is the most im- 
portant publication on law, the courts, and penal in- 
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stitutions Its volumes have for more than two 
decades contained pertinent articles by Stuchka, 
Krylenko, Shirvmdt, Vyshmski, and others 

Y Shirvmdt and B Utevski Sovetskoye pemtentsi- 
arnoye pravo (Soviet Penal Law) and M Isayev, Osnovy 
pemtentsiarnoi politiki (Bases of Penal Policy) (Moscow, 

1927) , contain the early liberal version of reforming 
and reforging prisoners 

A A Gertzenson, Bor'ba s prestupnostyu v RSFSR 
(The Fight against Crime m the USSR) (Moscow, 

1928) , contains factual and statistical material on the 
development of criminality during the ’twenties 

Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost' (Soviet Law), publica- 
tion of the Ministry of Justice, the Supreme Court, 
and the Office of the Prosecutor of the USSR (since 

1935) 

Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo (Soviet State and 
Law), organ of the Law Institute of the Academy of 
Science, a periodical publication 

Ot Tyurem k vospitatel’nym uchrezhdemyam (From Pris- 
ons to Educational Institutions) (Moscow, 1934), edited 
by Andrei Vyshmski, is a collective work by a number 
of writers and government officials, as is another 
volume, Tyurma kapitahsticheskxkh stran (Prisons in 
Capitalist Countries) (Moscow, 1937) 

Semion Firm, Itogi Belomorstroya (The Balance 
Sheet of the Belomor) (Moscow, 1934) Finn was 
Deputy Chief of the GULAG and Chief of the 
Dmitrov Labor Camp 

I L Averbakh, Ot Prestuplemya k trudu (From Crime 
to Labor) (Moscow, 1936) 

Bolshevtsy ^The Colonists of Bolshevo) (Moscow, 

1936) a collective work edited by Maxim Gorky 

A play by Nikolai Pogodin, Anstokraty (The 
Aristocrats) (Mocow, 1935) 

For a discussion of the final stage in the transfor- 
mation of prisons and the stabilization of the corrective 
labor camps, see B Utevski, Sovetsk ay n ispravitelno - 
trudovaya pohtiha, (Soviet Corrective Labor Policy) 
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(Moscow, 1935); Andrei Vyshinski, K polozheniyu na 
fronte pravovoi teoni (On the Present State at the 
Front of Legal Theory) (Moscow, 1937), two lectures 
delivered before the Moscow Academy of Law, and a 
number of articles m Sovetskaya yustitsvya, 1936-39 

Among the Russian emigre publications the following 
are of special value: 

N I. Kiseliov-Gromov, La gen smeiti v SSSR (The 
Death Camps m the USSR) (Shanghai, 1936). Written 
by a former officer of the White Army who later 
entered the service of the GPU and escaped m 1930. 

General I M Zaitsev, Solovki (Shanghai, 1931). This 
book is dedicated to the Anti-Comintern and written 
in a spirit of complete devotion to prerevolutionary 
Russia; it contains some interesting factual material on 
the Solovki camps. 

M. Z Nikonov-Smorodm, Krasnaya katoiga (Red Ka- 
torga) (Sofia, 1 938). The author was a land-surveyor 
who played a leading role m local anti-Soviet peasant 
uprisings during the Civil War and succeeded m 
escaping arrest for eight years, was then sentenced to 
death, and had his sentence commuted to ten years 
in labor camps After six years of imprisonment he 
fled to Finland 

Olaf Feldheim, in Sovremenny y e zapiski (Contempo- 
rary Notes), Paris, Vols. 65— 69, 1937 '—39 The author 
is a Finn who was employed as a “specialist” in Soviet 
industry from 1924 to 1929, was arrested m 1929, and 
sentenced to five years for “counterrevolution ” He 
spent two years m the Vishera camps, was then 
transferred to Siberia and imprisoned m the 9th 
Division of the Siblag. 

Other important emigre publications have been 
translated into English and are listed above among 
books m English. 

The chapters of this book dealing with northeastern 
Siberia and the Dalstroy are based on information 
drawn from several sources, which can be listed as 
follows. 

Detailed information on the general conditions of 
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life in the region is found in the extensive geographical 
literature of Russian scientists and explorers In the 
prerevolutionary era authoritative works were written 
by Mtdiendorff, Bulychov, Cherski, and others. 
Among the Soviet works on the subject one may list 
as especially important Vved^niy e v izucheniy e ra^titel' 
nost i Yakutn (Introduction to the Study of Plants 
in Yakutia) by V L. Komarov, Member of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences, Vechnaya merzlota (Perennial 
Frast) by M I Sumgm, Member of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences, S< vetskoya Yakutia (Soviet Yakutia) 
by G Kolesov and S. Potapov, V neiedomykh gorakh 
Yakutn (In the Unknown Mountains of Yakutia) 
by S V Obruchev, V predgoryakh Indigirki (In the 
Foothills of the Indigirka) by M Krotov, and also 
the official handbook RSFSR Admimstrativnoterntoriai 
noye delemye (RSFSR Division into Administrative 
Territories), 1942 With the same group of works 
must be classed the numerous memoirs published by 
political exiles under the old regime who visited 
Kolyma and the adjoining regions, such as those 
of Tan-Bogoraz, Seroshevski, Nogin, Tsiperovich, 
Zenzinov, and others 

Some information on the present conditions at 
Magadan and in the Dalstroy territory is found m 
the Soviet periodical of recent years In this literature, 
meager both m quantity and in content, the following 
articles deserve mention ‘ Smena landshatta” (Change 
of Landscape) by N Mikhailov, m the almanac XX.II 
God (The 22d Year), (Moscow, 1939 , “Kolyma — strana 
skazochnykh chudes’’ (Kolyma — the Fabulous Land) 
by N Zagorodni a series of reports on a journey to 
Magadan and the Kolyma published m Izvestia m 
September, 1944, “Na kramem severe — Magadan, 
Indigirka’’ (In the Extreme North — Magadan, the 
Indigirka) by S Boldyrev, published m Ogomok, No 
32, 1946, report of a speech by I F. Nikishov, head 
of Dalstroy, reprinted m Russki Golos, New York, 
February 12, 1946 This literature naturally presents 
only that side of Dalstroy’s operations which can be 
treated for display 
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Information about the present prisoners m the 
Kolyma region and the actual conditions of work on the 
construction projects of Dalstroy is available only 
in the literature published outside the borders of the 
Soviet Union. The most detailed factual material 
is found m the reports of the Poles who, taken prisoner 
in 1939, spent 1940-41 in the prison camps of the 
Kolyma region Many such reports have appeared m 
various Polish publications, and "ome of them have 
been included m the books, La Justice Sovwtique and 
The Dark Side of the Moon, both mentioned above. 
Infoimation fiom Russian sources is scattered in 
the Russian emigre press Of special interest is the 
story of a Soviet seaman who took part in several 
voyages to Magadan ' SotsiahsUchesU vestnih , New 
York, December, 1945). 

In addition to the published matenal the writers of 
these chapters have been able to draw on the private 
information of persons who have a firsthand knowledge 
of the conditions in the Kolyma legion. 
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